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Janz -\vates was born on the 16th of Decembety 
1775, at Steventon, in the county of Hants. Her 
father was rector of that parish upwards of forty 
years. There he resided in the conscientious and un- 
assisted discharge of his ministerial dutics unt he waa 
turned of seventy years. Then he retired with his 
wife, our authoress, and her sister, to Bath, for the 
remainder of his life, a period of about four years. 
Being not only a profound scholar, but possessing a 
most exquisite taste in every species of literature, it ix 
not wonderful that his daughter Jane should, at a very 
early age, have become sensible to the charms of style, 
and enthusiastic in the cultivation of her own language. 
On the death of her father, she removed, with her 
mother and sister, for a short time, to Southampton; 
and firally, in 1809, to the pleasant village of Chawton 
in the same county. From this place she sent her 
novels into the world. Some of them had been the 
grzéual performances of her previous life ; for though 
é composition she was equally rapid and correct, yet 
a3 
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an mvincible distrust of her own judgment induced 
her to withhold her works from the public, till time 
and many perusels had satisfied her that the charm of 
recent composition was digsolved. The natural con- 
stitution, the regular habits, the quiet and happy occu- 
pations of our authoress, seemed to promise a long 
succession of amusement to the public, and a gradual 
increase of reputation to herself. But the symyp- 
toms of a decay, deep and incurable, began to show 
themaclves in the commencement of 1816. Her 
decline was at first deceitfilly slow; but in the month 
of May, 1817, it was found advisablo that she should 
be removed to Winchester for the benefit of constant 
medical aid, which none, even then, dared to hope 
would be permanently beneficial. She supported, dur- 
ing two months, all the varying pain, irkeomeness, and 
tedium, attendant on decaying nature, with more than 
reslae —with a truly elastic cheerfulness. She 
1d her faculties, her memory, her fancy, her 
temper, and her affections, warm, clear, and unim- 
paired, to the last. Hor last voluntary speech con- 
veyed thanks to her medical attendant; and to the 
final question asked of her, purporting to know her 
wants, she replied, «I want nothing but death.” She 
expired shortly after, on Friday, the 18th of July, 1817, 
in the arms of her sister; and was buried, on the 24th 
of the same month, in the cathedral church of Win- 
chester. 

‘Of personal attractions she possessed a consider- 
able share; her stature rather exceeded the middle 
height; her carriage and deportment were quiet, but 
graceful; her features were separately good ; their as- 
eemblage produced an unrivalled expression of that 
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cheerfulneas, senzibility, and benevolence, which were 
her real characteristics; her complexion was of the 
finest texture — it might with truth be said, that her 
eloquent blood spoke through her modest cheek; her 
voice was sweet; she delivered herself with fluency and 
precision ; indeed, she was formed for elegant and ra- 
tional ty, excelling in conversation as much as in 
composition. In the present age it is hazardous to 
mention accomplishments; our authoress would pro- 
bably have been inferior to few in such acquire- 
ments, had she not been so superior to most, in higher 
thinga. 

It remains to make a few observations on that which 
her frienda deemed more important, on those en- 
dowments which sweetened every hour of their lives. 
If there be an opinion current in the world that a per- 
(ectly amiable temper is not reconcilable to 2 lively 
imagination, and o keen relish for wit, such an opinion 
will be rejected for ever by those who had the happi- 
ness of knowing the euthoress” of the following work, 
Though the frailties, foibles, and follies of others, could 
not escape her immediate detection, yet even on their 
vices did she never trust herself to comment with 
unkindness. The affectation of candour is not un- 
common, but she had no affectation. Faultless herself, 
os nearly as human nature can be, she always sought, 
in the faults of others, something to excuse, to forgive, 
or forget. Where extenuation was impossible, she 
had a sure refuge in silence. She never uttered either 
a hasty, o silly, or 2 severe expression. In short, her 
temper was as polished as her wit; and no one could 
be often in her company without fecling a strong desire 
of obtaining her friendship, and cherishing a hope ot 

as 
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having obtained it. She became an authoress entirely 
from taste and inclination. Neither the hope of fawe 
nor profit mixed with her early motives. It was with 
extreme difficulty that her friends, whose partiality she 
suspected, whilst she honoured their judgment, could 

her to publish her first work. Nay, so per- 
suaded was she that the sale would not repay the ex- 
pense of publication, that she actually made p reserve 
from her moderate income to meet the expected loas 
She could scarcely believe what she termed her groat 
good fortune, when “ Sense and Sensibility ” produced » 
clear profit of about 1504 Few so gifted were so truly ur- 
pretending. She regarded the above sum as a prodigious 
recompense for that which had cost her nothing. Hor 
readers, perhaps, will wonder that such a work pro- 
duced so little, ata time when some authors have 
received more guineas than they have written lines. 
But the public has not been unjust ; and our authoress 
was far from thinking it 20. Most gratifying to her 
was the applause which from time to time reached her 
cars from those who were competent to discriminate. 
‘When “ Pride and Prejudice” made its appearance, 
gentleman, celebrated for his literary attainments, 
advised a friend of the aythoress to read it, adding, with 
more point than gallantry, “ I should like to know who 
is the author, for it is much too clever to have been 
written by s woman.” Still, in spite of euch applause, 
90 much did she shrink from notoriety, that no increase 
of fame would have induced her, had she lived, to affix 
her name to any productions of her pen. In the bosom 
of her family she talked of them freely ; thankful for 
yraise, open to remark, and submissive to criticism. But 
{m public she turned away from any allusion to the cha- 
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racter of an authoress. In proof of this, the following 
circumstance, otherwise unimportant, is stated. Miss 
Austen was on 4 visit in London soon efter the publi- 
cation of Mansfield Park: a nobleman, personally 
unknown to her, but who had good reasons for con- 
sidering her to be the anthoress of that work, was 
desirous of her joining a literary circle at his house. He 
communicated his wish in the politest manner, through 
mutual friend, adding, what his Lordship doubtless 
thought would be an irresistible inducement, that the 
celebrated Madame de Staél would be of the party. 
Miss Auaten immediately declined the invitation To 
her truly delicate mind such a display would have given 
pain instead of pleasure. 

Her vower of inventing characters seems to have 
been intuitive, and almost unlimited. She drew from 
nature ; but, whatever may have been surmised.to the 
contrary, never from individuals. The style of her fh- 
miliar correspondence was in all respects the same as 
that of her novela. Every thing came finished from 
her pen; for on all subjects she had idess as clear as 
her expressions were well chosen. It is not too much 
to say that she never despatched a note or letter un- 
worthy of publication. The following few short extracts 
from her private correspondence are submitted to the 
public without apology, as being more truly descriptive 
of her temper, taste, and feelings, than any thing which 
the pen of a blographer can produce. The first is a 
playfal, defence of herself from a mock charge of 
having “pilfered the manuscripts of a young relation. 
“ What should I do, my dearest E., with your marly, 
vigorous sketches, so full of life and spirit? How could 
I possibly join them on to a little bit of ivory. twa 
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inches wide, on which I work with a brush eo fine, as 
to produce little effect after much labour?" The re- 
maining extracts are from a letter written a few weeks 
yeforo her death. «“ My medical attendant is encourag- 
mg, and talks of making me quite well. I live chiefly 
on the sofa, but am allowed to walk from one room to 
the other. I have been out once in a sodan chair, and 
am to repeat it, and be promoted to a wheel-chair as 
the weather serves. On this subject I will only say 
further, that my dearest sister, my tender, watchful, in- 
defatigable nurse, has not been made ill by her exer- 
tions. As to what I owe to her, and to the anxious 
affection of all my beloved family on this occasion, I 
can only cry over it, and pray to God to bless them 
more and more.” She next touches with just and ger - 
tle animadversion on a subject of domestic disappoint- 
ment. Of this, the particulars do not concern the 
public. Yet, im Justice to her characteristic sweetness 
and resignation, the concluding observation of our au- 
thoress thereon must not be suppressed. “ Bat Iam 
getting too near complaint. It has been the appoint- 
ment of God, however secondary causes may have 
operated.” 


The above brief biographical sketch has been, in 
substance, already published with Miss Austen's post- 
humous nove's. It is a matter of deep regret to the 
writer. that materials for a more detailed account of so 
talented a woman cannot be obtained; therefore, as a 
tibute dus to her memory, he subjoins the following 
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extracts from 2 critical journal of the highest reput-' 
ation :—~ : 
“Unlike that of many writers, Miss Austen's fame has 
grown fastest since she died: there was no éclat about 
her first appearance: the public took time to make up 
its mind ; and she, not beving staked her hopes of hap- 
piness on success or failure, was content to wait for the 
Wecision of her claims. Those claima have long becn 
established beyond a question; but the merit of first 
recognising them belongs less to reviewers than to 
general readers, So retired, so unmarked by literary 
notoriety, was the life Miss Austen led, that if any 
likeness was ever taken of her, none hes ever been 
engraved. With regard to her genius, we must ad- 
venture a few remarks, She herself compares her pro- 
ductions to a little bit of ivory, two inches wide, worked 
upon with a brush £o fine, that little effect is produced 
after much labour. It is so: her portraits are perfect 
likenesses, admirably fnishcd, many of them gems, but 
it is all minlatare painting; and, satisfied with being in- 
imitable in one line, she never essayed canvass and oils; 
never tried her band at 2 majestic daub. Her “two 
inches of ivory” just deacribes her preparations for a 
tale of three volumes. A village — two families con- 
nected together——three or four interlopers, out of 
whom are to spring alittle trecasserie;—and by means 
of village or country town visiting and gossiping a real 
plot shall thicken, end its “‘resr of darkness” never be 
scattered till six pages off finite. The plots are simple 


© No likeness ever wos taken of Aliss Austen; which the editor 
uruch loments, sa be is thereby precluded from the gratification 
of prefizing ber partrals to thia edition. 
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in constraction, and yet intricate in developement ;— 
the main characters, those that the reader feels sure are 
to love, marry, and make mischief, are introduced im the 
first or second chapter; the work is all done by half a 
dozen people ; no person, ecene, or sentence, is ever in- 
troduced needless to the matter in hand : — no catas- 
trophes, or discoveries, or surprisea of a grand nature, 
are allowed — neither children nor fortunes are lost or 
found by accident —the mind is never taken off the 
level surface of life—the reader breakfasts, dines, 
walks, and gossips, with the various worthies, till a pro- 
cess of transmutation takes place in him, and be abso- 
lutely fancies himself one of the company, Yet the 
winding up of the plot involves a surprise: a few inci- 
dents are entangled at the beginning in the most simplo 
and natural manner, and till the close one never feels 
quite suze how they are to be disentangled. Disen- 
tangled, however, they are, and that in 2 most satisfac- 
tory manner. The secret is, Miss Austen was thorough 
mistress in the knowledge of human character ; how it 
is acted upon by education and circumstance; and how, 
when once formed, it shows itself through every hour 
of every day, and in every speech to person. 
Her conversations would be tiresome but for this; and 
her pereonages, the fellows to whom may be met in the 
streets, or drank tea with at half an hour's noticc, 
would excite no intereat ; but in Miss Austen's hands 
we see into their hearts and hopes, their motives, their 
struggles within themselves; and a sympathy is induced, 
which, if extended to daily life, and the world at large, 
would make the reader 2 more amiable person; and we 
must think it that reader's own fault who does not 
close her pages with more charity in his heart towards 
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unpretending, if prosing, worth; with a higher esti- 
mation of simple kindness, and sincere good-will; with 
a quickened sonse of the duty of bearing and forbear- 
ing, in domestic intercourse, and of the pleasure of 
adding to the little comforts even of persons who are 
neither wits nor beauties, — who, in a word, does not 
feel more disposed to be benevolent. In the last post- 
tnumous tale (« Persuasion *) there isa strain of a higher 
mood ; there is still the exquisite delineation of common 
life, such life as we hear, and see, and make part of, 
with the addition of a finer, more poetic, yet equally 
real tone of thought and actions in the principals. If 
Misa Austen was sparing in her introduction of nobler 
characters, it was because they are scattered sparingly 
in life. Her death has made a chasm in our light litcr- 
ature,—- the domestic novel, with its home-born in- 
cidents, its ‘familiar matter of to-day,’ its slight 
array of names, and great cognisance of people and 
things, its confinement to country life, and total pbli- 
vion of costume, manners, the great world, and ‘ the 
mirror of fashion.’ Every specica of composition is, 
when good, to be admured in its way; but the revival 
of the domestic nove} would make a pleasant interlude 
to the showy, sketchy novels of high life. 

“ Miss Austen has the merit (in our judgment most 
essential) of being evidently a Christian writer: a 
merit which is much enhanced, both on the score o. 
good taste and of practical utility, by her religion 
being not at all obtrusive. She might defy the most 
fastidious critic to call any of her novels (aa Coleba 
was designated) a dramatic sermon. The subject is 
rather alluded to, and that incidentally, than studiously 
brought forward and dwelt upon. In fact, she is more 
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sparing of it than would be thought desirable by sore 
persona; perhaps even by herself, had she consulted 
merely her own sentiments; but she probably intro- 
duced it as far as she thought would be generally pro- 


if they do not throw aside the book with disgust, are 
apt to fortify themselves with that respectful kind of 
apathy with which they undergo a regular sermon, 
and prepare themselves as they do to swallow a dose 
of medicine, endeavouring to get it down in largo 
gulpa, without tasting it more than is necessary.” 
.- 8©« © © © @& © 

Perhaps these volumca may be peruscd by some 
readers who will feel a nolicitude respecting the author- 
ess, extending beyond the perishable qua‘ities of tem- 
per, manners, taste, and talents. —We can assure all such 
{and the being able so to do gratifies us more than the 
loudest voice of human praise) that Jane Austen's 
hopes of immortality were built upon the Rock of ages 
That she deeply felt, and devoutly acknowledged, the 
insignificance of all worldly attainments, and the warth- 
lesaness of all human services, in the eyes of her 
heavenly Father. That she had no other bope of 
mercy, pardon, and peace, but through the merits ana 
sufferings of her Redeemer. 


October 6 193%. 
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The Editor of “The Standard Novels” feela bapp; 
im being able to state, that arrangements have been 
made for including several other of the works of Miss 
Austen in this collection. Mits Austen is the founder 
of a school of novelists ; and her followers are not con~ 
fined to her own sex, but comprise in their number 
some male writers of considerable merit. The au- 
thoress of “Sense and Sensibility” had for her con- 
temporaries several female novelista, whose works 
attained instant popularity — Madame D'Arblay, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Opic, Miss Porter, and others, most of 
whose novels preceded hers in order of time: but, 
notwithstanding the temptation which nearly all writera 
are under (especially at the commencement of their 
vocation) to imitate that which has commanded dis- 
tinguished success, Miss Austen at once freed herself 
from such influence, and, with combined boldness and 
modesty, struck into a path of her own, of which sho 
remains, to this day, the undisputed mistress. The 
truth, spirit, ease, and refined humour of her con- 
versations have rarely been equalled. Ske is, em- 
phatically, the novelist of home. One of the most 
remarkable traits of cer genius may be found in the 
power by which, without in the slightest degree violat- 
ing the truth of portraiture, she is able to make the 
veriest every-day person a character of great intercst 
This is, indecd, turning lead into gold; but it would 
be difficult to detect the secret of the process. 
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of which devolved on him on his coming of age. By his 
own marriage, likewise, which happened soon afte: vanis, 
he added to hia wealth. To him, therefore, the succession 
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hiraself with in the argo of ins ordinary 
duties, Had amore amiable woman, he might 
have been made still more respectable than be was: he 
might even have been made amiable himacif; for was 
very young when he ‘and very fond of his wife. 
Bat Mrs. John Dashwood was « strong caricsture of him~ 
self ; more narrow-minded and selfish a 
When he gave his promise to his father, he meditated 


we 


he would give them three thousand pounds be 
Wberal and handsome! It would be enough to make them 
completely casy. Three thousand pounds ! he could spare 
s0 conniderablé & sum with little inconvenience.” He 


Dashwood, without sending any notice of her intention to 
her mother-in-law, arrived with her child and their attend. 
Bz 
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ants. No one eould dispute her right to come; the house 
was her huaband’s from the moment of his father’s de- 
nase; but the indalicacy of her conduct was so much the 
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ished. ‘They encouraged each other now in the violence of 

their affliction. The agony of grief 

them at first was voluntarily renewed, was sought for, was 

created again and again. ‘They geve themselves up wholly 
inerease 


in-law on her arrival, and treat her with proper attention ; 
and could strive to rouse her mother to similar exertion, 





disposed gil; bat aa she had already imbibed « good deal 
of Mariabne’s romance, without havitg mush of ber sonse, 
sha did not, at thistees, MA fair to ogual hor alstere at & 


CHAPTER II. 


Mas. Jou Dasswoon now installed hereclf mistress of 
Norland; and her mother and sisters-in-law were degraded 
to the condition of vieiters. As euch, -, they were 
treated by her with quiet civility; and by her husband 
with es much kindness ex he could feel towards any body 
boyond himself, his wife, and their child. He really preseed 
them, with some earnestness, to consider Norland oa their 
home; sud, a9 no nian eppeared so eligible to Mr. Desh 
wood us remaining there till she could accommodate her- 

iif with « house im the neighbourhood, hie invitation was 


sorrow shc must be equally carried away by her fancy, and 
as far beyond consolation as in pleasure she was beyond alloy. 

‘Mra. John Dashwood did not at all spprove of what her 
hasband intended to do for his sisters. To take three 
thousand pounds from the fortune of their dear little boy 
would be impoverishing him to the most dreadful degree. 
Bhe begged him to think again on the subject. How could 
he anawer it to himself to rob his child, and hia only child 
too, of so lerge a sum? And what possible claim could 
the Miss Dashwoods, who were related to bim only by half 
Biood. (which she considered as no etesienehip. st ail, Have. 
on his generosity to so large an amount? It was very wel 
known that no affection was ever eupposed to exist between 
the children of any man by different marrieges; and why 
was he to ruin himeelf, and their poor little Harry, by 
giving away all his money to his half sisters? 

«Te wan my father’s last request to me,” replied her 
husband, “ that I should assist hia widow and daughters.” 

* He did not know what he was talking off, I dare say; 
ten to one but be wax light-headed at the time. Had 
been in his right senses, he could not have thought of such 


athing as rou tO away half fortune from 
ena 


“ He did not stipulate for any perticular sum, my dear 
Fanny ; he only requested me, in general terms, to asalat 
them, and make their situation more comfortable than It 
was in his power to do. Perhaps it would have been as 
well if be hed left it wholly to myself. He could hardly 
suppose I should neglect them. But as he required the 
Promise, I could not do less than give it: at least I thought 
ao at the time. The promise, therefore, was given, and 
must be performed. Something must be done for them 
whenever they leave Norland and settle in a ncw home.” 

«« Well, then, Jet something be done for them ; but that 
something need not be three thauaand pounds. Consider,” 
she added, “ thet when the money is once parted with, it 
never can return. Your sisters will marry, and it will be 
gone for ever. If, indeed, it could ever be restored to our 
poor little boy ——-"" 

“ Why, to be ware,” said her husband, vory gravely, 
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4 that would make « great difference. The time may 
come when Harry will regret that so large e sum was 
parted with. If he should hace © numerous family, for 
énstance, it would be a very convenient addition.” 

“ To be sure it 

«« Perhaps, then, it would be better for all parties, if the 
sum were diminished one half. Five bundred pounds 
would be a prodigious increase to their fortunes!” 

“Oh? beyond any thing great! What brother oo 
earth would do half xo much for his sisters, even if really 
his alaters! And as it is —only half blood !— But you 
have auch generous spirit! 

“I would not wish to do any thing mean,” be replicd. 
“* One had rather, on such occesions, do toc much than too 
little. No one, at least, can think I have not done enough 
for them: even thempeclves, they can hardly expect more,” 

‘There in no knowing what they may expect,” said the 
lady, “ but we are not to think of their expectations: the 
queation is, what you can afford to do.” 

“ Certainly ; and I think I may afford to give them 
five hundred pounds apiece. As it is, without any addi- 
tion of mine, they will each have above three thousand 

pounds on their mother’s death — a very comfortable 
Fortune for any young 

To be sure it ia; and, indeed, it strikes me that they 
can want no addition at all. They will have ten thousand 
pounds divided amongst them. If they marry, they will 
be sure of doing well, ani if they do not, they may all Live 
very comfortably together on the interest of ten thousand 


“That is very true, and, therefore, I do not know 
whether, upon the whole, it would not be more advisable 
to do something for their mother while she lives, rather 
than for them—something of the annuity kind I mean. 
My sinters would feel the good effecta of it aa well ss her- 
self, A hundred a year would make them all perfectly 


His wife heattated a little, however, in giving her consent 
to this plan. 
“To be mure,” ssid she, “ it ia better than parting with 
at 
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fifteen hundred pounds at once. Bat, then, if Mrs. Dash. 
wood should live fifteen years, we shall be completely 
taken in.” 
“« Fifteen years! my dear Fanny; her life cannot be 
worth half that purchase’ 
< Certainly not; but if you observe, people always live 
for ever wher there is any aamulty to be paid them; and 
she is very stout and healthy, and hardly forty. An an- 
nuity is @ very serlous business ; it comes over and over 
every year, and there is no getting rid of it. You are not 
aware of what you ere doing. I have known a great deal 
of the trouble of annuities; for my mother was clogged 
with the payment of three to old superannuated servants by 
my father's will, and it is amazing how disegrecable she 
found it. ‘Twice every year these annaities were to be 
paid; and then there was the trouble of getting It to them ; 
and then one of them was said to have died, and afterwards 
it tarned ont to be no such thing. My mother was quite 
sick of it. Her income wes not her own, she said, with 
claims on it ; and it was the more unkind in 


whatever. t has given mo such an abhorrence of annui~ 
Hes, that I am sure I would not pin myself down to the 
payment of one for all the world.’ 

*€ Tp iu certainly an unpleasant thing,” replied Mr. Desh- 
wood, “ to have those kind of yearly drains on one’s in« 
come. One's fortune, as your mother justly says, is not 
one’sown. To be tied down to the regular payment of 
such & eum, on every rent-day, is by no means desirable: 
it takes away one’s 

“ Undoubtedly ; and, after all, you have no thanks for 
it. ‘They think themselves vecure ; you do no more than 
what is expected, and it ralses no gratitude at all. If I 
were you, whatever I did should be done at my own dis- 
cretion entirely. I would not bind myself to allow them 
any thing yearly. It may be very inconvenient some years 
¢o spare a hundred, or even fifty pounds from our own ex- 
‘penses.” 

«© J believe you are right, my love ; it will be better that 
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there should be mo annuity in the case: whatover J may 
Give them occasionally will be of far greater assistance than 
2 yearly sllowance, because they would only enlarge their 
style of living if they falt sure of a larger income, and would 
not be sixpence the richer for it at che end of the year. It 
will certainly be much the best way. A present of fifty 
pounds, now and then, will prevent their ever being dis~ 
tressed for money, and will, I think, be amply discharging 
my promise to my father.” 

“To be sure it will. Indeed, to say the truth, I am 
convinced within myself that your father had no ides of 
your giving them any moncy st all. The assistance he 
thonght of, I dare say, was only such as might be reason- 
ably expected of you; for instance, such an looking out for 
® comfartable small house for them, helping them to move 
their things, and sending them presents of fish and game, 
and so forth, whenever they sre in scaton. I'll Jay my 
Hfe that he meant nothing farther; indeed, it be 
very strange and ff he did. Do but consider, 
my dear Mr. Dashwood, how excessively comfortablé your 
mother-in-law and her daughters may ve on she satmest 
of seven thousand pounds, besides thousand pounds 
belonging to each of the girls, which brings them in 
fifty pounds » year « plece, and, of couree, they will pay 
thelr mother for their board out of it, Altogether, they 
will have five hundred a year amongst them, and what on 
earth can four women want for more than that? — They 
will live so cheap! Their house-keeping will be nothing 
at all. They will have no carriage, no horses, and hardly 
any servants; they will keep no company, end can bave 
‘no expenses of any kind! Only conceive how comfortable 
they will be! Five hundred a year! I am sure I cannot 
imagine how they will spend half of it; and as to your 
giving them more, it is quite absurd to think of ft. ‘they 
will be much more able to give you something.” 

«« Upon my word,” ssid Mr. Dashwood, “ I believe you 
are perfectly right. My father certainly could mean no- 
thing more by his request to me than what you say. I 
¢learly understand it now, and I will strictly fulfil my en- 
@agement by such acta of assistance and kindness to them 
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as you have described. When my mother removes into 
another house my services shall be readily given to accom 
Taodate her as far asI can, Some little present of furniture 
too may be acceptable then.” 

“ Certainly,” returned Mra, John Dashwood. ‘ But, 
however, one thing must ba considered. When your father 
and mother moved to Norland, though the farniture of 
Stanhill was sold, all the china, Plate, and linen was saved, 
and is now left to your mother. Her house will therefore 
be almost completely Stted up as soon as she takes it.” 

« ‘That is 2 material consideration undoubtedly, A va- 
Iuable legacy indeed! And yet some of the plate would 
have been @ very pleasant addition to our own stock here.” 

“ Ves; ‘and the eet of breakfest china ie twice as hand- 
some as what belongs to this house. A great deal too 
handsome, in my opinion, for any place they can ever afford 
to live in. But, however, wo it is, Your father thought 
oly of then. And I must nay this, thet you owe no par- 

ratitude to him, nor attention to his wishes; for we 
bel know thet if he could, he would have left almost 
avery Ching fo Sei wored oo Shem, 

argument was irresistible. It gave to hie intentions 
whatever of decision wan wanting before; and he finally 
resolved, that it would be absolutely unnecessary, if not 
highly indecorous, to do more for the widow and children 
of his father than such kind of neighbourly acta as his own 
wife pointed out. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mus. Dasuwoon remained at Morland several months; 
not from any disinclination to move when the sight of 
every well known spot ceased to raise the violent emotion 
which it produced for a while; for when her spirits began 
to revive, and her mind became capable of some other 
exertion than that of heightening its affiiction oy eae 
choly remembrances, she was impatient to be gone, and 
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indefatigable in ber enquiries for a suitable dwelling in che 
neighbourhood of Norland ; for to remove far from that 
beloved spot was impossible. Bat she could hear of no 
situation thet et once answered her notions of comfort and 
ease, and suited the pradence of her eldest daughter, whose 
steadier judgment rejected several houses as too large for 
their income, which her mother would have approved. 

‘Mrs. Dashwood had been informed by her husband of the 
solemn promise on the part of his son in their favour, 
which give comfort to his last earthly reflections. She 
doubted the sincerity of this assurance no more than he 
had doukted it himself, and she thought of it for her 
daughters’ sake with satisfaction, though aa for herself sha 
‘was persuaded that a much smaller provision than 7OO0/. 
would support her in affluence. For their brother's ashe, 
too, for the sake of his own heart, she rejoiced ; and she 

hereelf for being unjust to his merit before, in 

ing him incapable of generosity. Hia attentivo 

behaviour to herself and his sistera convinced her that their 

welfare was dear to him, and, for a long time, she firmly 
relied on the liberality of hin intentions. 

‘The contempt which she led, very early in their 
acquaintance, felt for her daughter-in-law, wan very much 
increased by the farther knowledge of her character, 
which bslf a year’s rexidence in her family afforded ; 
and, perbaps, in spite of every consideration of politeness 
or maternal affection on the side of the former, the two 
ladies might have found it impossible to have lived together 
a0 long, had not 2 particulas circumstance occurred to give 
atill greater eligibility, according to the opinions of Mrs, 

Dashwood, to her daughters’ continuance at Norland. 

‘This circumstance was « growing attachment between 
her eldest girl and the brother of Mrs. John Dashwood, a 
gentlemenlike and pleasing young man, who waa intro- 
duced to thei? acquaintance soon after his sister’s extablich- 
ment at Norland, and who since spent the greatest 
part of his time there. 

Some mothers might have encouraged the intimacy from 
motives of interest, for Edward Ferrara wea the eldest son 
of a man who had died very rich; end some might heve 
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repressed it from motives of prudence, for, except a trifing 
sum, the whole of his fortane depended on the will of his 
mother, But Mrs. Dashwood was alike uninflucnced by 
either consideration, {t was enough for her that he sp- 


Elinor returned the partiality. It was contrary to every 
doctrine of hers that diffrence of fortune should keep any 
couple asunder who were attracted by resemblance of dis~ 
position ; and that Elinor’s merit should not be acknow- 
ledged by every one who knew her was to her comprehen- 
sion impossible. 

Edward Ferrars was not recommended to their good 
opinion by any peculiar graces of person or address. He 
was not handsome, and his manners required intimacy to 
make them pleasing. He was too diffident to do justice 
to hinoself ; but when his natural shyness was overcome, 
bis behaviour gave every inication of an open, affectionate 
heart. His understanding was » and his education 
had given it solid improvement. ‘But he was neither fitted 
by abilities nor disposition to answer the wishes of his 
mother and sister, who longed to sce him distinguished — 
os — they hardly knew what. They wanted him to make 
afte Secue tay the ‘workd fs, porns mani oe chee: His 

mother wished to interest him in politics! concerns, to get 
him into parliament, or to see him connected with some 
of the great men of the day. Mrs. John Deshwood 
wished it likewise; bat in the mean while, till one of 
these superior blessings could be attained, it would have 
quieted her ambition to wee him driving « barouche. But 
Edward had no turn for great men or barouches. All his 
wishes centered in domestic comfort and the quict of 
private life. Fortunately be had s younger brother who 
‘was more promising. 

Edwerd had been staying several weeks in the house 
before he engaged much of Mrs. Dashwood’s attention ; 
for she was, at that time, in such affliction aa rendered 
Dee corelons of warzoandion olde. She saw only that he 
was quiet and unobtrusive, and she liked him for it. He 
did not disturb the wretchedness of her mind by ill.timed 
conversation. She was first caJied to observe and approve 
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nim farther, by » reflection which Hlinar chanced one day 
to make on the difference between him and his aister. It 
Jias a contrast which recommended him most forcibly to 


mother. 

“It is enough,” said she; “ to say that he is unlike 
Fanny is cnough. It fraplies every thing amiable. I love 
him already.” 

© J think you will like him,” said Elinor, “when you 
know more of him.” 

“ Like him!” replied her mother with a smile. ‘I car 
feel no sentiment of npprobation inferior to love.” 

© You may esteem him.” 

«I have never yet known what {t was to separate ecleem 
and love.” 

‘Mrs, Dashwood now took pains to get acquainted with 
him. Her manners were attaching, and soon baniehed his 
reserve, She speedily com all bis merita; the 
Persuasion of lis regard for Elinor perhaps assisted her 
penetration ; but she really felt assured of his worth: and 
even that quietness of manner, which militated against all 
Bet established idoes of what = young men's sddrese ought 
to be, was no ‘uninteresting, when she knew his heart 
to be warm and temper affectionate. 

No sooner did ahe perceive any symptom of Io 
behaviour to Elinor than she considered their serious attach- 
ment as certain, aud looked forward to their marriage aa 
rapidly =pproaching. 

«Tn a few months, my dear Marianne,” ssid she, “Elinor 
will, in all probability, be settled for life. We shall miss 
her ; but she will be happy.” 

“Oh, mamma, how shall we do without her?” 

« My love, it will be scarcely © separation. We shall 
live within a few miles of each other, and shall meet every 
day of our lives. You will gain « brother, a real, affec~ 
tionate brother. I have the highest opinion in the world 
of Edward's heart. But you look grave, Marianne; slo 
you disapprove your sister's choice ?~ 

woe Petes” said Marianne, “I may consider ft with 
i Edward is very amiable, and I love bia 
tenderly. But yst—he is uot the kind of young man— 
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* chore is s something wanting—his figure is not striking ; 
it haa none of that grace which I should expect in the man 
who could seriously attach my sister. His eyes want all 
that spirit, that fire, which at once announce virtue and in- 
telligence. And besides all thie, J am afraid, mamma, he has 
no real taste, Music seems scarcely to attract him; and, 
though he admhes Elinor’s drawings very much, it is not 
the admiration of a person who can understand thelr worth. 
It is evident, in spite of hin frequent attention to her while 
she draws, that, in fact, he knows nothing of the matter. 
He admires 22 2 lover, not as a comnoisscur. To satiafy 
me, those characters aust be united. I conld not be happy 
with m man whose taste did not in every point coincide 
with my own. He must enter into all my feelings: the 
same books, the same music must charm us both. Oh, 
rasmama, how spiritless, how tame wes Edward’s manner in 
reading to us last night! I felt for my sister most severely. 
Yet she bore it with so much compomre, she scemed 
seareely to notice it, 1 could hardly keep my seat. To 
hear those beautiful lines which have frequently almost 
riven me wild, pronounced with such impenetrable calm- 
ness, such dreadfal indifference !”” 

*€ He would certainly have done more justice to simple 
and elegant prose, I thought wo at the time; but you 
would give him =. 

“Nay, mamma, if he is not to be animated by Cowper !— 
but we rust allow for difftienca of taste. Elinor has not 
my feclings, and, therefore, she may overlook it, and be 
tappy with him. But it would have broken my heart, had I 
loved him, tohear him read with so little sensibility. Mamma, 
the more J know of the world the more am I convinced that 
I shall never sce a man whom I can really love. I require 
20 much! He must have all Edward's virtues, and his 
person and mannere rust ornament his goodress with every 

* Remember, my love, that you are not seventeen. It 
is yet too early in life to despair of such a happiness. 
Why should yon be less fortunate than your mother? In 
one circumstance only, Marianne, may your destiny be 
ifferent from hers 1" aad a: ad 
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CHAPTER iv. 


Waar a pity itis, Elinor,” sald Marianne, © thet Kdward 
should have uo taste for drawing.” 

“No taste for drawing!” replied Elinor, “why should you 
think so? He does not draw himself, indeed, but he has 
great pleasure in sesing the performances of other people ; 
and I assure you he is by no means deficient in natural 
taste, though he has not had opportunities of improving it. 
Had ho ever been in the way of learning, I think he would 
have drawn very well. He distrusts his own judgment in 
toch matters so much, thet be fs always unwilling to give 

opinion on any picture; but an ionate propriety 
and ang eaplciey of taste, which, in geveral, direct him per. 


ae Aerie was afraid of offending, and said no more on 
the subject ; but the ind of aporoke ‘spprobation which Elinor ie 
scribed as excited in him by the d of other peo 


was very far from PrryptAenlbagr i ty which, ther 
opinion, could alone be called taste. Yet, though smiling 
within herself et the mistake, the honoured her sister for 
that blind partiality to Edward which produced it. 

‘| hope, Marianne,” continued Elinor, “ you do not 
eonsider him as deficient in general taste. Indeed, I think 
I may say that you cannot, for your behaviour to him is 
perfectly cordial, and if theé were your opinion, I am sure 
you could never be civil to him.” 

Marianne hardly knew what to say. Bhe would not 
wound the feelings of her sister on any account, and yet to 
say what she did not believe waa impossible. At length she 


rplied,— + 
« Do not be offended, Elinor, if my praise of nm is not 
in every thing equal to your sense of his merits. I have 
not bad so many opportunities of estimating the minuter pro- 
sittes of his mind, his inclinations and tastes, as you 
5 but I have the highest opinion in the world of his 
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goodness and sense. I think him every thing thet is worthy 
and amiable.” 

“Tam sure,” replied Elinor, with a smile, “thet his 
dearest friends could not be dissatisfied with sach com- 
mendation aa that. I do not perceive how you could ex- 
press yourscif more warmly.” 

Marianne was rejoleed to find her sister so onslly 


«© Of his sense and his goodness,” continued Elinor, no 
one can, I think, be in doubt, who bas seen him often 
enough to engage him in unreserved conversation. The 
excellence of his understanding and his principles can be 
concesled only by that shynces which too often keeps him 
silent. You hnow enough of him to do justice to his solid 
Jou have; frora peculiar sirchariancce, buen opt more ig, 
you have, ces, e more Ig- 
Rorant than myself Elo and ¥ have been at tines thrown 
2 good er, wi hare bose wholly engrossed 
cece most efieticaate peach sjociple by my mother. T have 
een a great deal of him, have sentiments and 


delicate and pore. His abilities in every respect improve 
as much upon acquaintance as his manners and person. At 
frat eight, his address is certainly not stiiking ; and his 
person ean hardly be called handsome, till the expression of 
fis eyes, which are uncommonly good, and the general 
sweetness of his countenance, is perceived. At present, I 
Luow him so well, that I think bit really handeome ; or, 
at least, almost so. What sey you, Marianne?” 

<< 7 shall very soon think him handsome, Eitnor, if 1 do 
not now. When you tell me to love him as a brother, 1 
shall no more see imperfection in his feco than I now do 
in hin heart.” 

Eliner started st this declaration, and was sorry for the 
warmth sbe had been betrayed into, in speaking of him. 
fhe felt that Edward stood very high in her opinion. She 
believed the regard to be mutual; but she required greater 
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certainty of it to make Merianne’s conviction of their at- 
tachment agreeable to her. She knew that what Marianne 
and her mother conjectured one moment, they believed the 
next —— that with them, to wish was to hope, end to hope 
was to expect. She tried to explain the real atate of the 
case to her aister. 

EF do not attempt to deny,” said she, “ that I think 
wery highly of him—that I greatly estcem, that I like 
him.” 

‘Marianne here burat forth with indignation — 

« Esteem bim! Like him! Cold-bearted Elinor! Ohi 
worse than cold-hearted! Ashamed of being otherwise. 
Use those words again, and I will leave the room this mo- 
ment.” 

‘Elinor could not help laughing. “ Excuse me,” sax 
she; “ and be assured that I meant no offence to you, by 
speaking, in so quiet a way, of my own feelings. Bains 

em to be si than I have declared ; belicve them, in 
short, to be such os his merit, and the suspicion — the 
hope of bis affection for me ray warrant, without impra~ 
dence or folly. But farther than this you must not believe. 
Tam by no meane assured of his regard for mc. There 
ars moments when the extent of it seems doubtful ; and till 
his sentiments are fully known, you cannot wonder at my 
wishing to avoid any encouragement of my own partiality, 
by believing or calling it more than ft ie. In my heart I 
feel little—ncarcely any doubt of his preference. But there 
are other points to be considered besides his inclination. He 
is very far from being independent. What his mother 
really is we cannot know; but, from Fanny’s occasional 
mention of her conduct and opinions, we have never been 
disposed to think her amiable ; and 1 am very much mis- 
taken if Edward is not himself aware that there would he 
many difficulties in his way, if he were to wish to mi 
‘ woman who" had not either = great fortune or high 
rank.” 

Marianne was astonished to find how much the imagin- 
ation of her mother and herself hed ontetripped the trath. 

“* And you really are not engaged to him!” said she. 
“* Yet it certainly soon will happ=n. But two advantages 
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will proceed from this delay. J shall not ioe you so soon, 
and Edward will have greater opportunity of improving 
that natura! taste for your favourite pursuit which must be 
ao indispensebly necessary to your future felicity, Oh! if 
he should be #0 far atimulated by your genius 2s to learn to 
draw himeelf, how delightful it would be!” 

Elinor had given her real opinion to her sister. She 
could not consider her partiality for Edward in so pros- 
perous a state as Marianne had believer it. ‘There was, at 
times, 2 want of spirit about him which, if it did not de- 
note indifference, spoke a something almost as unpromising. 
A doubt of her regard, supposing him to feel it, need not 
give him more than inquietude. t would not be likely to 
produce that dejection of mind which frequently attended 
him. A more reasonable cause might be found in the 
dependent situation which forbad the indulgence of hin 
affection. She knew that his mother neither behaved to 
him so as to make his home comfortable at present, nor to 
give him any assurance that he might form a home for 

imself, without strictly attending to her views for his ag- 
grandisement, With such « knowledge as this, it was im. 
possible for Elinor to feel easy on the subject. She was 
far from depending on that result of his preference of her, 
which her mother and sister still considered as certain. 
Nay, the longer they were together the more doubtful 
seemed the nature of his regard ; aud sometimes, for » fow 
painful minutes, she believed it to be no more than friend- 
ship. 

Bat, whatever might reslly be ite Hmits, it was enough, 
when perceived by his sister, to make her uneasy, snd at 
the same time (which was still more common) to make 
her uncivil, She took the first opportunity of affronting 
‘her mother-in-law on the occasion, talking to her eo ex- 
pressively of her brother's great expectations, of Mrs. 
Ferrars’s resolution that both her sons ahould marry weil, 
and of the attending any young women who at- 
tempted to draw Ais in, that Mra. Dashwood could neither 
pretend to be unconecions, nor endeavour to be calm. Sha 
gave her an answer which marked her contempt, and in- 
stantly left the room; resolving that, whatever might he 
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the inconvenience or expense of so sudden # removel, her 
beloved Elinor ahould not be exposed another week to such 
{nainuations. 

‘In this state of her spirits, a letter was delivered to her 
from the post, which contained a proposal particularly well 
timed. 1¢ was the offer of a small house, on vory easy 
terms, belonging to 2 relation of her own, a gentleman of 
vonsequence and property in Devonshire. The letter wee 
from this gentleman himeelf, and written in the troe spirit 
of friendly accommodation. He undcrstood that she was 
in need of a dwelling ; and though the house he now offered 
her was merely # cottage, he assured her that every thing 
should be done to it which she might think necessary, if 
the situation pleased her. He earnestly pressed her, after 
giving the particulars of the house and garden, to come 
with her daughtera to Barton Park, the place of his own 
residenoo, from whence she might judge, herself, whether 
Barton Cottage, for the houses were in the same parish, 
could, by any alteration, be made comfortable to her. He 
seemed really anaious to accommodate them ; and the whole 
of his letter was written in so filendly a style as could not 
fail of giving pleasure to hia cousin; more expecially at a 
moment when she was suffering under the cold and un- 
feeling behaviour of her nearer connections. She needed 
no time for deliberation or enquiry. Her resolution was 
formed es she read. The situation of Barton, in a county 
so far distant from Sussex as Devonshire, which, but a few 
hours before, would have been « sufficient objection to out- 
‘weigh every possible advantage belonging to the place, was 
now its first recommendation. To quit the neighbourhood 
Gf Norland was no longer an evil; it was an object of 
desire ; it was » blessing, in comparison of the misery of 
continuing her daughter-in-law's guest: and to remove for 
ever from that beloved place would be less paivful than to 
Inhabit or visit it while eich « woman was its mistress. 
She instantly’ wrote Sir John Middleton her acknowledg- 
ment of his kindness, and her acceptance of his proposal ; 
and then hastened to show both letters to her daughters, 
that she might be secure of their approbation before hav 
answer were sent. 

<2 
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Eu nor 12d always thought it would be more prudent for 
them to settle at some distance from Norland than imme- 
diately amongst their present mequaintance. On (Act head, 
therefore, it was not for ber to oppose her mother’s in- 
tention of removing into Devonshire. The house, too, as 
described by Sir John, waa on so simple a scale, and the 
rent so uncommonly moderate, as to leave her no right of 
objection on ether, point ; and, therefore, though it was 
not # plan which brought any charm to her fancy, though 
it was = removal from the vitinity of Norland beyond her 
wishes, ahe made no attempt to dissuade her mother irom 
sending a letter of acquiescence. 


CHAPTER V. 


eases Leen in tin sees of ccamacen Dashwood 
inlged herself e pleasure of announcing to her son- 
in-law and bie wife that she was provided with a housc, 
and should incommode them no longer than till every thing 
were ready for her inhabiting it. They heard ber with 
murprise. Mrs, John Dashwood said nothing; but her 
husband civilly hoped that she would not be ecttled far 
from Norland, She had great satisfaction in replying that 
she was going into Devonshire.— Edward turned hastily 
towards her, on hesring this, and, in a voice of surprise 
and concern, which required no explanation to her, repeated, 
“Devonshire | Aro you, indeed, going there? So far from 
hence! and to what part of it?” She explained the situ- 
ation. It was within four miles northward of Exeter. 

«« It is but @ cottage,” ahe continued, “ but I hope to ace 
many of my friends in it. A room or two can easily be 
added ; and if my friends find no difficulty in travelling so 
far to wee me, ¥ am sare I will find none in accommorating 
them.” 

She concluded with a very kind invitation to Mr. and 
Pira. John Dashwood to visit her at Barton; and to Ed. 
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ward she gave one with still greater affiction. Though her | 
late conversation with her daughter-in-law had made her 
resolve on remaining at Norland no longer than wes un- 
avoidable, it had not produced the smallest effect on her in 
that point to which it principally tended. ‘To separate Ed- 
ward and Elinor was as far from being her object an ever ; 
and sha wished to show Mrs. John Dashwood, by thia 
pointed Invitation to her brother, how totally she disregarded 
her disapprobation of the match. 

Mr. John Dashwood told his mother again aud again 
how exceedingly sorry he was that she hed taken a house 
at such o distance from Norland as to prevent his being of 
any service to her in removing her furniture. We really 
felt conscientiously vexed on the occasion ; for the very 
exertion to which he had limited the performance of his 
promise to hia father was by this arrangement rendered 
impracticable. — The furniture was all sent round by watcr. 
qt chien consisted of houscholti linen, plate, china, and 
books, with handsome piano-forte of Marianne’s. Mre. 
John Dashwood saw the packages depart with a sig) 
she could not help feeling it hard that, as Mrs. Dashwood’ 
income would be eo trifling in comparison with their own, 
ane should have any handsome article of furniture. 

Mrs, Dashwood took the house for « twelvemonth ; it 
was ready farnished, and she might have immediate pos- 
session. No difficulty arose on either side in the agree- 
ment; and she waited only for the disposal of her effecta 
at Norland, and to determine her future household, before 
she set off for the west; and this, as she was exceedingly 
rapid in the performance of every thing that interested her, 
was soon done.— The horses which were left her by her 
hhusband had. been sold scon after hie death, end an oppor- 
tunity now offering of disposing of her carriage, she agreed 
to sell that likewise, at the earnest advice of her eldest 

ter, Fr the comfort of ber children, had she con- 











man, with whom they were speedily provided from amongst 
those who bad formed their establishment at Norland. 
es 
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‘The man and one of the maids were sent off immediately 
Into Devonshire, to prepare the house for their mistrese's 
arrival; for as Lady Middleton was entirely unknown t 
Mis. Dashwood, she preferred going directly to the cottage 
to being 2 visiter at Barton Park ; and she relied so undoubt- 
ingly on Sir John’s description of the house, as to feel no 
curiosity to exataime it herself till she entered it as her own. 
Her eagerness to be gone from Norland was preserved from 
diminution by the evident satisfaction of her daughter-in- 
Jaw In the prospect of her removal; a satisfaction which 
was but feebly attempted to be concealed under a cold in- 
vitation to her to defer her departure. Now was the time 
when her son-in-law’s promise to his father might with 
perticular propriety be fulfilled. Since he had neglected 
to do it on fizat coming to the estate, their quitting his 
house might be looked on aa the moat suitable period for 
ita accomplishment. But Mra. Dashwood began, shortly, to 
give over every hope of the kind, and to be convinced, from 
the general drift of bis discourse, that his sssistance ex- 
tended no farther than their maintenance for «ix months 
at Norland. He so frequently talked of the increasing ex- 
penses of housekeeping, and of the perpetual demands apon 
his pursc, which a man of any consequence in the world 
was beyond calculation exposed to, that he seemed rather 
to stand in need of more moncy himself than to have any 
design of giving money away. e 

Jn a very few weeks, from the day which brought SirJobn 
‘Middleton’s first letter to Norland, every thing was so far 
settled In their future abode as to enable Mrs. Dashwood 
and her danghters to begin their 





happy house, could you know what I suffer in now viewing 
you from this spot, from whence, perhaps, I may view you 
no more! — And yon, ye well-known trees! — but you will 
continue the mame. No leaf will decay because we are re- 
moved, nor any branch become motionless although we oan 
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observe you no longer !—No ; you will continue the same ; 
unconscious of the pleasure or the regret you occasion, and 
insenaible of any change in those who walk under your shade! 
— But who will remain to enjoy you?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Tur fret part of their journey wes performed in too me- 
Jancholy 2 disposition to be otherwise than tedious and 
unpleasant, But aa they drew towards the end of it, thoir 
interest in the sppearanee of country which they were to 
cones overcame their dejection, _ a view of Berton 

‘alley, as they entered it, gave them cheerfulness. It was 
 pletuant fertile spot, wal , and rich in pasture. 

winding along it for more than a mile, they reached 
theix own house. A small green court was the whole of its 
‘Gemneens . in front ; and @ neat wicket gate admitted them 
into it. 

‘As a house, Barton Cottage, though small, was comfort- 
able and compact; but asa cottage it was defective, for the 
building was regular, the roof was tiled, the window shut- 
ters were not painted green, nor were the walls covered with 
hon A narrow passage led directly through the 
house into the garden behind. On each aide of the entrance 
was a sitting room, sbout sixteen feet square ; and 
them were the offices and the stairs, Four bed-rooms and 
two garrets formed the rest of the house. It had not been 
buile many years, and was in good repair, In comparison 
of Norland, it was poor and small indeed ! — but the tears 
which recollection calied the 
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an impression in its favour which was of material service ie 
recommending it to their Jasting approbation. 

‘The situation of the housc was good. High hills rose 
immediately bebind, and at no great distance on each side ; 
pome of which were open downs, the others cultivated and 
woody. The village of Barton was chiefly on one of these 
hills, and formed a pleasant view from the cottage windows. 
‘The proapect in front was more extensive ; it commanded 
the whole of the valley, and reached into the country beyond. 
‘The hills which surrounded the cottage terminated the 
valley in that direction ; under another nsme, and in an- 
other course, it branched cut egain between two of the 
steepest of them. 

With the size and furniture of the house Mrs. Dashwood 
was upon the whole well satisfied ; for though her former 
style of life rendered many additions to a, latter indis. 
poosuble, yet to add and inprove was a deli it to her; and 
she had ai this time ready mouey enough to supply wll that 
was wanted of groai tor elegance to the apartments. ‘ As for 
the house ltvelf to be sure,” said she, “ it is too small for 
our family, but we will make ourselves tolerably comfortable 
for the present, as it is too late in the year for improve- 
ments. Perbapa in the spring, if I have ple ty of moncy, 
as I dere say I shall, we may think about bulldog. 
Parlours are both too small for such parties of our friends as 
J hope to see often collected bare ; and I have some thonghts 
of throwing the passage into oneof them, with perhaps a part 
of the other, and so leave the remainder of that other for an 
entrance; thia, with a new drawing-room which may be easily 
added, and a bed-chamber and garret above, will make it « 
veryanng little cottage. I could wish theatairs were handsome. 
But ane must not expect every thing ; though I maprone it 
would be no difficult matter to widen them. I shall 
How much I am before-hand with the world in the spring, 
and we will plan our improvements accordingly.” 

In the mean time, till all these alterations could be made 
from thesavingsofan incomeoffivehundreda yearby a woman 
who never sayed in herlife, they ware wise enough tobe con- 
tented with the house as it waa; and each of them was busy 
fm arranging their particular concerns, and endeavouring, by 
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placing eround them their books and other posscasions, to 

farm themselves a home. Marianne’s piano-forte was uD- 
Leger, properly disposed of; and Elinor’s drawings 
were affixed to the walls of their sitting room. 

In such employments as these they were interrupted soon 
after breakfast the next day by the entrance of their lend- 
word, who called to welcome them to Barton, and to offer 
them every accommodation from his own house and garden 
in which theirs might at present be deficient. Sir John 
Middleton was a good looking man abont forty. He had 
formerly visited at Stanhill, but it was too long ago for his 
young cousins to remember him. His conntenance was 
‘thoroughly good-humoured; and his manners were au 
friendly as the style of his letter. Their arrival seemed 
to afford him real satisfaction, and their comfort to be an 
object of real solicitude to him. He said much of his 
earnest desire of their living in the most sociable terms with 
his family, ond meee ‘them so cordially to dine at Barton 
Park every day till they were better settled at home, that, 
though his entreaties were carried to a point of persever- 
ance beyond civility, they could mot give offence. His 
kindness was not confined to words; for within an hour 
after he left them, « large basket full of garden staff and 
fruit arrived from the park, which was followed before the 
end of the day by a present of game. He insisted, moreover, 
on conveying all their letters to and from the post for them, 
and would not be denied the satisfection of sending them his 
newspaper every day. 

Lady Middleton had sont « very civil message by him, 


inconvenience ; and aa this message wea answered by an 
invitation equally polite, her ladyship was introduced to 
them the next day. 

‘They were, of course, very anxious to see @ persou of 
whom so muth of their comfort at Barton must depend ; 
and the elegance of her appearance was favyarable to their 
Seay Melacisten was net: shore shen’ six or. saves 
and twenty; her face was handsome, her figure tall snd 
striking, and her address graceful. Her manners bad all the 


f 
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elegance which her husbend’s wanted. But they would 
have been improved by some share of his frankocss and 
warmth ; and her vialt was long enough to detract some- 
thing from their frat admiration, by showing that, though 
perfectly well bred, ahe was reserved, cold, and had nothing 
to say for herself beyond the moat common-place enquiry 
or remark. 

Conversation, however, was not wanted, for Bir John 
waa very chatty, and Lady Middleton had taken the wise 
precaution of bringing with her their eldest child, a fine 
little boy about six yeara old; by which means there was one 
subject always to be recurred to by the ladies in case of 
extremity, for they had to enquire his name and age, eil- 
mire his beauty, 2od ask him questions which his mother 
answered for him, while he hong about ber and held down 


his head, to the great surpriue of her Indyship, who who won- 
dered at his being vo shy before company, 2s he'could make 
noine enough at home. On every formal visit a child 


ought to be of the party, way of provision for discourse. 
In the present case it tock yy eeataainntes tor determing 
whether the boy were most like bis father or mother, and 
in inmate particular he resembled either, for of course every 
body diskred, and every body was astonished at the opinion 
of the others, gt the Dash 
An opportanity was soon to be given to woods 
of debating on the rest of the children, as Sir John would 
not leave the house without securing their promise of dining 
at the Park the next day. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Barrow Para was about half « mile from the cottage. 
‘The ladies bad peated near it in their way slong the valley, 
but ft was screened from their view at home by the pro- 
jection of # hill. The house was large and handsome ; 
und the Bfiddictons Hved in « atyle of equal hospitality and 
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elegance. The former was for Bir John’s gratification, the 
latter for that of his lady. ‘They were scarcely ever with 
out some friends staying with them in the honss, and 
kept more company of every kind than any other family in 
zhe neighbourhood. It waa necessary to the happinesa of 
both ; for however dissimilar in temper and outward be- 
haviour, they strongly resembled each other in that total 
want of talent and taste which confined their employments, 
unconnected with such as society produced, within a very 
narrow compass. Sir John was a sportsman, Lady Middle- 
tom a mother. He hunted and shot, and she humovred ber 
children ; and these were their only resourses. Lady Mid- 
dleton had the advantage of being able to spoil her children 
all the year round, while Six John’s independent employments 
were in existence only half the time. Continual engage 
ments at home and abroad, however, rer, supplicd all the defi. 
clencies of nature and education 3 erca teedliog © rite 
of (Bir Schon, and gave exercise to the good his 
wi 

Lady Middleton piqued herself upon the elegance of her 
table, and of all bey domestic axrangementa; and from this 
kind of vanity was her greatest enjoyment in any of their 
partics. But Sir John’s satisfaction in society was much 
more real; he delighted in collecting about him more 
young people than his house would hold, and the noisier 
they ware the better was he pleased. He was a blessing 
to all the juvenile part of the neighbourhood ; for in summer 
he waa for ever forming parties to est cold bem and chicken 
out of doors, and in winter his private balls were numerous 
enongh for any young lady who was not suffering under 
the unsatiable appetite of fifteen. 

The arrival of a new family in the country was always 
» matter of joy to him ; and in every point of view he was 
charmed with the inhabitants he had now procured for his 
cottage at Barton. ‘The Miss Dashwoods were young, pretty, 

and onaffected. It was enough to secure his good opinion ; 

for to be unaffected waa all that a pretty girl could want 
to make her mind es captivating a= ber person. The 
friendliness of his diwscsition made him happy in accom- 
modating those, whose situation might be considered, in 
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comparison with the past, as unfortunate. In showing 
Kindness to his cousins, therefore, he hed the real satisfac. 
tion of a good heart; and in settling « family of females 
only in lis cottage, he bad all the satisfaction of a sports- 
man; for a 1» though he exteema only those o! 
i eportaman, gh y f 
hie sex who are sportsmen likewise, ia not often desirous 
of encouraging their taste by admitting them to a residence 
within his own manor. 

‘Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters were met at the door 
of the house by Sir John, who welcomed them to Barton 
Park with unaffected sincerity; and as he attended them 
te the drawing-room repeated to the young ledies the con- 
cern which the seme subject had drawn from him the day 
before, at being unable to get any smart young men to 
meet them. They would see, he said, only one gentleman 
there besides himself; a particular friend who was staying 
at the Park, ‘but who was neither very young nor very gay. 
He hoped they would all excuse the smallness of the party, 
and could assore them it should never happen so again. 
He hed been to several femilies that morning, in hopes of 

ing some addition to their number, but it was moon- 
Fgh, and every body was full of engagements. Luckily 
Lady Middleton’s mother had arrived at Barton within the 
Jeet hour; and 2s ehe was a very cheerful, agreeable woman, 
he hoped the young ladies would not find it so very dull as 
they might imagine. The young ladies, as well as their 
mother, were perfectly satisfied with having two entire 
strangers of the party, and wished for no more. 

‘Mrs. Jennings, Lady Middleton's mother, was = good- 
humoured, merry, fat, elderly woman, who talked a great 
deal, seemed ‘happy, and rather vulgar. She was fuli 
of jokes and iter, and before dinner was over had said 
many witty things on the subject of lovers and husbands ; 
hoped they bad not left their hearta behind them in Suzscx, 
and pretended to see them binsh whether they did or not. 
‘Marianne was vexed at it for her sister's sake, and turned 
hher eyes towards Elinor to see how she bore these attacks, 
with anearnestuess which gave Elinor far more pain than could 
arise from such common-place railiery as Mra. Jennings’«. 

Colonel Brandon, the friend of Sir John. nemed no 
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more sdapted by resemblance of manner to be his friend, 
than Lady Middleton was to be his wife, or Mrs. Jennings 
to be Lady Middleton's mother. He was silent and grave. 

pearance, however, was not unpleasing, in spite of 
hia being, in the opinion of Marianne and Margaret, an ab. 
wolute old bachelor, for he was ou the wrong side of five- 
and-thirty; but though his face was not handsome, his 
countenance was sensible, and his address was particularly 
gentlemnanlike. 

‘There was nothing in any of the party which could re~ 
eoramend them as companions to the Dashwooda; but the 
cold insipidity of Lady Middleton was so particularly 
repulsive, that in comparison of it the gravity of Colonel 
Brandon, and even tho boisterous mirth of Sir Jobn and 
his mother-in-law, was interesting. Lady Middleton seemed 
to be roused to enjoyment by the entrance of ber four 
noisy children after dinner, who pulled ber about, tore her 
clothes, and put an end to every kind of discourse except 
what related to themselves. 

In the evening, ae Marianne waa discovered to be mu: 
cal, ake was fnvited to 7. Theinstrument was unlocked, 
every body prepared to be charmed, and Marianne, who 
sang very well, at their request went through the chief of 
the songs which Ledy Middleton hed brought into the 
family on her marriage, and which, perhaps, hed lain ever 
since in the same position on the piano-forte ; for her laly- 
ahip had celebrated that event by giving up music, although, 
by her mother’s account, she bed played extremely well, and 
hy her own was very fond of it. 

Marianne’s performance was highly spplauded. Sir 
John was loud in his admiration at the end of every song, 
and as loud in his conversation with the others while every 
cong lasted. Lady Middleton frequently called him to or~ 
der, woidered how sny one’s attention could be diverted 
from music for a moment, and asked Marianne to sing a 
particular song which Marianne had just finished. Colonel 
Brandon alone, of all the party, heard her without being in 
rapturea. He paid her only the compliment of attention 
and she felt a respect for him on the cocasion, which the 

ethers hed reasonably forfeited by their shameless want of 
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taste. His pleasure in music, though it amounted not to 
that ecstatic delight which alone could sympathise with her 
own, was estimable when contrasted sgainst the horrible 
inseusibility of the others ; and she was reasonable enough 
to allow that a man of five_and-thirty might well have out 
lived all acutences of feeling, and every exquisite power of 
enjoyment. She was disposed to make every 
allowance for the co! ‘a advanced state of life which hu~ 
manity required. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. Junnixos was a widow with an ample jointure. She 
had only two daughters, both of whom she had lived to eee 
reapectably married, and she had now, therefore, nothing 
to do but to marry all the rest of the world. Jn the pro- 
motion of this object she was sealoualy active, as far as her 
ability reached 5 nd mined no opportunity of projecting 

ings among young people of her acquaintance, 
She was reroarkebly quick "ip the discovery of attachments, 
and had enjoyed the advantage of raising the blushes and 
the vanity of many a young lady by insinuations of her 
power over much x young man ; and this kind of discern- 
ment enabled her, soon after her arrival at Barton, deci- 
sively to pronounces that Colonel Brandon was very much 
in love with Marianne Dashwood. She rather suspected it 
to be ao, on the very first evening of their being together, 
from his listening so attentively while she eang to them ; 
and when the visit was returned by the Middletons dining 
at the cottage, the fact was ascertained by his listening to 
her again. It must beso. She was perfectly convinced of 
it. It would be an excellent match, for ke was rich, and 
the was handsome. Mrs. Jennings had been enxioua to sce 
Colonel Brandon well married, ever since her connection 
with Bir John first brought him to her knowledge; and she - 
Tag Aways anions to get « good trusband for every pretsy * 
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‘The immediate advantage to herself was by no means 
inconside: able, for it =.pplied her with endless jokes against 
them both. At the Park she laughed at the colonel, and 
in the cottage at Marianne. To the former her raillery 
was probably, as far 2e it regarded only himeclf, perfectly 
indifferent ; but to the latter it was at first incomprehen. 
sible; and when its ohject was understood, she hardly 
Knew whether most to laugh at ita absurdity, or conaure 
its impertinence; for she considered it es un unfeeling 
Teflection on the colonel’s advanced years, and on his 
forlorn condition es an old bachelor. 

Mra. Dashwood, who could not think a man five years 
younger than herself so exceedingly ancient as he appeared 
jo the youthful fancy of her daughter, ventared to clear 
Mr Jennings from the probability of wishing to throw 
ridicule on his age. 

«But at Teast m mamma, you cannot deny the absurdity of 
the secasetion ore though you may not think it intentionally 
illnatured. 1 Brandon fs certainly younger than 
Mra. Jennings, but orgy is old enough to be my father ; and 
if he were ever animated enough to be in love, must have 
long outlived every vensation of the kind. It is too ridicu- 
lows! ‘When in a man to be safe from such wit, if ego 
and infirmity will not protect him?” 

“ Infirmity !” aaid Elinor, ‘do you cali Colonel Bran. 
don infirm? I cen easily suppose that his age may 
appear much greater to you than to my mother; but you 
can hardly deceive yourself as to his having the use of his 
Umbs!” 

“Did not you hear him complain of the rheumatism ? 
and is not that the commonest infirmity of declining 
life?” 

“* My dearest child,” satd her mother, laughing, “at this 
rate you must be in continual terror of my decay ; and it 
maust seem to you a miracle thet my life has been extend. 
ed to the advanced ege of forty.” 

‘ Mamma, you sre not doing me justice. ¥ know very 
well that Colonel Brandon is not old enough to make hi 
friends yet spprehensive of losing him in the course of 
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nature” He may live twenty years longer. But thirty- 
five has nothing to do with matcimony.” 

“© Perhaps,” said Elivor, © thirty-five and seventeen hae 
better not have any thing to do with matrimony together 
Bat if there should by any chance happen to be a woman 
who is single at seven-and-tweaty, I should not think 
Colonel Brandon's being thirty-five any objection to his 
marrying her.” 

<A woman of seven-and-twenty,” said Marianne, after 
pausing a moment, “can never hope to feel or inspire 
affection again, and if her home be uncomfortsble, or her 
fortane small, I can auppose that she might bring herself 
to submit to the offices of a nuree, for the sake of the prow 
vision and security of 2 wife. In hia marrying much a 
woman, therefore, there would be nothing unsuitable, Jt 
would be # compact of convenience, and the world would 
be satisfied. In my cyes it would be no marriage at all, 
‘bat thet would be To me it would seem only « 
commercial exchange, in each wished to be enefived 
at the expense of the other.” 

“ It would be impossible, 1 know,” replied Elinor, ‘ to 
convince you that a woman of seven-and-twenty could feel 
for 2 man of thirty-five any thing near enough to love, to 
make him a desirable companion to her. But I must objevc 
to your dooming Colonel Brandon and his wife to the con- 
stant confinement of « sick chamber, merely because he 
chanced to complain yesterday (a very cold damp da7) of « 
slight rheumatic feel in one of his 

Se igat he talked of foavel weisteoats,” aald Marienne ; 
“and with me a flannel weistcoat is invariably eonncetrd 
with aches, cramps, rheumatiems, and every species of ail- 
ment that can afflict the old and tha feebte.”” 

“ Had he been only in a violent fever, you would not 
ave despised him half so much. Confess, Marisnne, is 
not there something interesting to you in the flushed cheek, 
hollow eye, and quick pulse of « fover ?”” 

this, upon Elinor’s leaving the room, “Mamma,” 
said Marianne, «I have an alarm on the subject of illness 
which I cannot conceal from you. 1 em sure Edward 
Ferrara is not well. We have now heen here almost a 
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fortnight, and yet be docs not come. | Nothing but real in 
could occesion this extrsordi 


inary delay. What 
ele can n detain him at Norland?” 

«« Had you any idea of bis comung so soon?” said Mire. 
Dashwood. ‘‘ J had none. On the contrary, if I have felt 
any anxiety at all on the subject, it has been in recollecting 
that he eometimes showed a want of pleasure and readiness 
in accepting my invitation, when I talked of his coming to 
Barton, Does Elinor expect him alrcady? ” 

“| baw never mentioned it to ber, but of cuurse ale 
maust.”” 

“« I rather think you are mistaken, for when I was talk- 
ing to her yesterday of setting ‘a new grate for the spare 
bedchamber, she observed that there was no immediate hurry 
for it, n= it wax not likely that the room would be wanted 
for some time.” 

“© How etrange this what can be the meaning of it! 
But the whole of their behaviour to cach other has been 
unaccountable} How oy how ecmposed were their last 
adieus! How languid their conversation the last evening 
of their being together! In Edward's farewell there was no 
distinction between Elinor and mc: it was the good wishes 
of an affectionate brother to both. ‘T'wice did I leave them 
purposely together in the course of the last morning, and 
each time did he most unaccountably follow me out of tho 
room. And Elinor, in quitting Norland and Edward, cried 
vot asI did. Even now her self-command is invariable. 
‘When is she dejected or melancholy ? When doca she try 
to avoid society, or appear restless and dissatisfled in it?” 





+ CHAPTER IX. 


Tum Dashwoods were now settled at Barton with tolerable 

comfort to themaclves, “The Romeo and the seen, with all 

the objects surrounding them, were now become familiar, 

and the ordisary pursuits which had given to Norland half 
Sd 
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its charms were engaged in again with far greater endoy= 
ment than Norland hed been able to afford since the loss of 
their father. Sir John Middieton, who called on them 
every day for the first fortnight, and who was not in the 
hahit of seeing much cecupation at home, eould not con- 
ceal his amazement on finding them always employed. 

‘Their visiters, except those from Barton Park, were not 
many ; for, in spite of Sir John’s urgent entreaties that 
they would mix mare in the neighbourhood, and repeated 
assurances of his carriage heing always at their service, the 
independence of Mrs. Dashwood's spirit overcame the 
wish of society for her children ; and she was resolute in 
declining to visit any family beyond the distance of a 
walk. There were but few who could be so classed; and 
it was not all of them that were attainable. About a mile 
and a half from the cottage, slong the narrow winding 
valley of Allenham, which issued from that of Barton, as 
formerly described, the had, in one of their earliest 
walks, discovered an ancient respectal mansion, 
which, by reminding them a little of Norland, interested 
thelr imagination and made them wish to be better 
acquainted with it. But they learnt, on enquiry, that iw 
Pomsessor, un elderly lady of very good character, was 
unfortunately too indirn to mix with the world, and never 
stirred from home. 

The whole country about them abounded in beautiful 
walks. The high downs, which invited them from almost 
every window of the cottage to seck the exquiaite enjoy- 
ment of air on their summits, were a happy altcrnative 
when the dirt of the valleys beneath abut up their superior 
beauties ; and towards one of these hills did Marianne and 


M one memorable direct their steps, 
attracted by the partisl sunshine of a showery sky, and 
unable longer 10 bear the confinement which sled 
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They gaily ascended the downs, rejoicing in ther own 
penotration at every glimpse of bine sky ; and when they 
caught in their faces the animating gales of a high aouth- 
westerly wind, they pitied the fears which had prevented 
their mother and Elinor from sharing such delightful 
sensations. 

“(Ja there a felicity in the world,” said Marianne, 
“« superior to this ?— Margaret, we will walk here at least 
oe oe 1 they pursued their way against the 

‘Margaret agreed, an ir way againet 
wind, resisting it with langhing delight for about twenty 
ininutes longer, when suddenly the clonds united over thelr 
heads, and a driving rain set full in their face. Chagrined 
and surprised, they were obliged, though unwillingly, to 
turn back, for no shelter wes neerer than their own house. 
One consolation, however, remained for them, to which the 
exigence of the moment gave more than uaual propriety, — 
it was that of runing with ail possible specd down the stecp 
side of the bill which led immediately to their garden gate. 

‘They set off. Marianne had at first the advantage, but 
® falee atep brought her suddenly to the ground; and Mar- 
garet, unable to stop herself to assist her, was involuntarily 
hurried along, and reached the bottom in safety. 

A gentleman carrying gun, with two pointers playing 
round him, was passing up the hill, and within a few yards 
of Marianne, when her accident happened. He put down 
bis gun and ran to her assistance. She had raised herself 
from the ground, but her foot had been twisted in the fall, 
and che was scarecly able to stand. The gentleman offered 
his services; and perceiving that her modesty declined what 
her situation rendered necessary, took her up in his arms, 
without farther delay, and carried her down tho hill. 
‘Then passing through the garden, the gate of which hat 
boen left open by Margaret, he bore her directly into the 
house, whither Margaret was just arrived, and quitted net 
his hold till he had seated her in a chair in the parlour. 

Elinor and her mother rose up in amazement at their 

the eyes of both were fixed on him 
® secret admiration which 
equally sprung from his sppearance, be apologiecd for his 
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intrusion, by relating 1ts causc, in a manner so frank and 
wo graceful, thet his person, which was uncommonly hand- 
some, received additional charms from his voice and expres< 
sion. Had be been even old, ugly, and vaigar, the grati 
tade and kindness of Mrs. Dashwood would have been 
secured by any 2ct of attention to her child; bat the 
inffuence of youth, beauty, and elegance, gave an interest 
to the action which came home to her feelings. 

She thanked him again and again ; and, with a sweetness 
of address which always attended her, invited him to be 
seated. But thio he declined, as he was dirty and wet. 
‘Mrs. Dashwood then hegged to know to whom she was 
obliged. His name, he replied, was Willoughby, and his 
present home was at Allenham, from whence he hoped she 
‘would allow him the honour of calling to-morrow to en-~ 
quire after Miss Dashwood. The honour was readily 
granted, and he then departed, to make bimeelf atill more 
interesting, in the midat of a heavy rain. 

His soaaly ‘beauty and more than common gracefulness 
were instantly the theme of general admiration; and the 
laugh which his gallantry raised ageinst Marianne received 
particular spirit from his exterior attractionr. Marianne 
hersel€ had seen lens of his person than the rest, for the 
eonfusion which crimsoned over her face, on his lifting her 
up, had robbed her of the power of regarding him after 
their entering the house, But she had seen enough of him 
to join in all the admiration of the uthers, and with an 
energy which always adorned her praire. His person and 
air were equal to what her fancy bad ever drawn for the 
hero of « favourite story ; and in his carrying her into the 
house with so little previous formality there was a rapidity 
of thought which particularly recommended the action to 
her. very circumstance belonging to him was interesting. 
Hila name was good, his residence was in their favouri 
‘village, and she soon foand out that of all manly dresses a 
shoating-jacket was the most becoming. Her imagination! 
was busy, her reflections were pleasant, and the pain of 3 
aprained ankle was dis: 

Bir John called on them as eoon as the next interval of 
fair weather that morning allowed him to get out of doors ; 
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and Marisnne’s accident being related to him, he waa cagerly 
seked whether he knew any gentleman of the name of 
aby at Allenham. 

« Willoughby!” cried Bir John; “ what, is he in the 
country? That is good news however ; 1 will ride over 
to-morrow, and ask him to diner on Thursday.” 

“ You know him, then,” said Mrs. Dashwood. 

* Know him! to be sure Ido, Why, be ia down here 
every year.” 

«And what sort of a young man is he?” 

“Aa good a kind of fellow as ever lived, I assure you. 
A very decent shot, aud there is not m bolder rider in Eng- 
Iand.” 


“ And is that all you can say for him?” cried Marianne, 
indignantly. _‘ But what are his manners on more intimate 
acquaintatice? What his pursuits, his talents, and geniua?” 

Sir John was rather pu: 

“Upon m soul,” sald he, * J do not know much about 
him as Lass tat. But he is « pleasant, good-humoured 
fellow, and has got the nicest little black bitch of e pointer 
Teversaw. Was she out with him to-day?” 

But Marianne could no more satisfy him as to the colour 
of Mr. Willoughby’s pointer, than he could describe to her 
the shades of his mind. 

« But who is he?” said Elinor. “ Where does he come 
from? Han he = house at Allenham ? 

On thia point Sir John could give more certain intelli- 
gence ; and he told them that Mr. Willoughby had no pro- 
perty of his own in the country ; that he resided there only 
while he was visiting the old Jady at Alienham Court, to 
phen Be wee Talaeels Atvt whose posecestons Ee was to fa 
herit ; adding, ‘‘ Yea, yes, he is very well worth catching, I 
ean tell you, Miss Dashwood ; he be hss a presty lide estate 
of his own, in Somersetahire besides ; snd if I were you, 
I would not give him up to my younger sister, in spite of 
all this tambling down hil, Miss Marianne must not ex- 
pect to have all the men to herself. Brendon will be 
Jealous, if she does not take care.” 

“* I do not believe,” said Mre. Dashwood, with a good. 
humoured amile, “that Mr. Willoughby will be incom- 
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moded by the attempts of either of my daughters, towards 
what you call catohing him. It in not an employment to 
which they have been brought up. Men are very safe with 
us, let them be ever so rich. 1 am glad to find, however, 
from what you say, that he ia a respectable young man, 
and one whose acquaintance will not be ineligible.” 

“ He is an good a sort of fellow, I believe, as ever lived," 
repeated Sir John, ‘‘ I remember last Christmas, at a 
little hop at the Park, he danced from eight o’elock till four 
without once sitting down.” 

“* Did he, indeed?” cried Marianne, with eparkling 
eyes; “‘ and with elegance, with spirit?” 

* Yes; and he was up again at eight to ride to covert.” 

© That is what I like ; that is what » young man ought 
to be. ‘Whatever be his purmuite, his eagerness in the: 
should know no moderation, and leave nim no sense of 
fatigue.” 

* Ay, ay, I see how it will be,” said Sir John, ‘ I see 
how it will be. You will be setting your cap at him now, 
ond never think of poor Brandon.” 

‘That is an expremion, Sir John,” said Marianne, 
warmly, which I particularly dislike. I ebhor every 
common-place phrase by which wit is intended ; and ‘ set. 
ting one’s cap at a man,’ or * making a conquest,’ are the’ 
moat odious of all, Their tendency is gross and illiberal ; 
and if their construction could ever be deemed clever, time 
has long ago destroyed all its ingenuity.” 

Sir John did not much understand this reproof; but he 

as heartily as if he lid, and then replied,— 

“ Ay, you will make conquests enough, 1 dare say, one 
way or other. Poor Brandon ! he is quite smitten already ; 
and he is very well worth setting your cap at, J can tell 
you, in spite of all this tumbling about and spraining of 
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CHAPTER X. 


Mamaswn’s preserver, as Margaret, with more elegance 
than precision, styled ‘Willoeghiy,, called at the cottage 
early the next morning, to make his personal enquiries. 
He was received by Mrs, Dashwood with more than po- 
liteness ; with a kindness which Sir John’s account of him 
and her own gratitude prompted; and every thing that 
passed during the visit tended to atsure him of the rense, 
clegence, mutual affection, and domestic comfort of the 
family, to whom accident had now introduced him. Of 
their personal charms he had not required a second inter- 
view to be convinced. 

‘Miss Dashwood hed a delicate complexion, regular 
features, and a remarkably pretty figure. Marianne was 
still handsomer. Her Tort, how ch not a0 correct as her 
sister's, in having the advantage of height, was more etrik- 
ing ; and her face was #0 lovely, that when, in the common 
cant of praine, she was called a beautiful girl, truth was less 
violently outraged than usually happens. "Her ekin wan 
very brown, but, from its transparency, her complexion was 
uncommonly brilliant; her features were all good; her 
smile was sweet and attractive; and in her eyes, which were 
very dark, there was a life, a spirit, an eagerness, which 
= hardly be seen without delight. From Willoughby 

was at first held back, by the embarrass- 
eae which the remembrance of his assistance created. 
But when this passed away, when her spirits became col. 
lected, when she saw that to the perfect good breeding of 
the gentleman, he united frankness and vivacity, and above 
all, when she heard him declare, that of music and dancing 
he was passionately fond, she gave him such «look of sp- 
probation, as secured the largest abare of his discourse to 
herself for the rest of his stay. 

‘Ie was only necessary to mention any fevourite amuse- 
‘Tent to engage her to talk. She could not be silent when 
much points were introduced, and she had neither shynes 

a4 
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nor reserve in their discussion. They speedily diseovered 


examination of his opinions, ehe proceeded to queation him. 
on the subject of books: her fevourite authora were brought 
forward and dwelt upon with so rapturous a delight, that 
any young man of five-and.twenty must have been in- 
sensible indeed, not to become an immediate convert to 
the exeellence of such works, however disregsrded before. 
‘Their taste was atrikingly alike. ‘The same books, the same 
Passages were idolised by each; or if any difference ap- 
peared, any objection arose, it lasted no longer than till the 
force of her arguments and the brightness of her eyes could 
be displayed. He acquiesced in all her decinions, caught 
all her enthusiasm ; and long before hie visit concluded, 
they conversed with the familiarity of a long-established 
intance. 

“Well, Marianne,” said Elinor, as soon as he bad - 
them, ‘ for one morniug I think you have done 
well.” You have already wscertained Mr. Willoughby's op. 
anion in almost every matter of importance. You know 
what he thinks of Cowper and Scott; you are certain of 
his estimating thelr beauties as he ought, and you have 
received every assurance of his admiring Pope no more than 
fs proper, Dut how ia your acquaintance to be long sup. 
ported, under such extraordinary despatch of every subject 
for discourse? You will soou have exhausted each favourite 
topic, Another meeting will suffice to explain his senti- 
iaents on pleturesque beauty, and second marriages, and 
then you can have nothing farther to oak.” 

“« Elinor,” eried Marisone, “ is this fair? is this just? 
ave my ideas so scanty? But I cce what you mesn. 1 
have been too mush at my ease, too happy, too frank. 1 
have erred egalust every com: notion of decorum ; 
I have been open and sincere where I onght to have been 
~veserved, apiritless, dull, and deceitfal:—had I talked only 
vf the weather and the roads, and had I spoken only one in 
ten minutes, this reproach would have been s; 

© My lore.” ‘sail ber mother, “ you must not be of 
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fended with Elinor — she was only in jest. I should scold 
her myself, if she were capabie of wishing to cheek the 
delight of your conversation with our new friend.” Ma. 
rianne was softened in « moment. 

‘Willoughby, on his side, gave every proof of his pleavure 
in their aequaintance, which an evident wish of improving 
it could offer. He came to them every day. To enquire 
after Marianne was at first his excuse ; but the encourage. 
ment of his reception, to which every day gave greater 
Kindness, made such an excuse unnecessary before it had 
‘eeased to be possible, by Marianne’s perfect recovery. She 
‘was confined for some days to the house ; but never had any 
confinement been less irksome, ‘Willoughby was young 
man of good abilitica, quick imagination, lively apirits, and 
open, sffectionate mannera, He was exactly formed to en- 
gage Matianne’s besrt ; for with all this, he joined not onl; 
= captivating person, but « natural ardour of mind whi 
waa now roused gui increased by the example of her own, 
and which recommended him to her affection beyond every 
thing else. 

His society became gradually her most exquisite enjoy 
ment, They read, they talked, they sang together; his 
musical talents were considerable ; and he te read with all the 
nenaibility and spirit which Edward bad unfortanately 
wanted, 

In Mrs. Dashwood’s estimation he was as faultless as in 
‘Merjanne’s ; and Elinor saw nothing to censure in him but 
4 propensity, in which he strongly resembled and peculiarly 
Aelighted hher sister, of saying too much whet he thought 

on every occasion, without attention to persons or cireum- 
mances. In hastily forming and giving hla opinion of other 
people, in sacrificing general politeness to the enjoyment of 
undivided attention where his heart was engaged, end in 
olighting too easily the forms of worldly propriety, he dis- 
played a want of caution which Elinor could not approve, 
in spite of all that he and Marianne could say in its sup- 
port. 

‘Marianne began now to perceive that the desperation 
which had seized her at sixteen and a half, of ever sceing 
@ man who could satisfy her ideas of perfection, had boen 
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roxh and unjustifiable. Willoughby wus all that her fancy 
bad delineated in that unhappy hour, and in every brighter 
period, as capable of attaching her ; and his behaviour de- 
clared bis wishes to be in that respect as carnest as his abi 
ities were strong. 

Her mother, too, in whosa mind not one speculative 
thought of their marriage hed been raised, by his prospect 
of riches, was led before the end of « week to hope and ex- 
pect it; and secretly to congratulate herself on having 
gained two such sons-in-law as Edward and Willoughby. 

Colonel Brandon's partiality for Marianne, which hard #0 
early been discovered by his friends, now first became per- 
ceptible to Elinor, when it ceased to be noticed by them. 
‘Their attention and wit were drawn off to his more fort. 
nate rival; and the raillery which the other had incurred 

Partlality eroee wee removed when his feelings 
an really to call fow the ridiosle vo justly eonened to 
sen: nor was obliged, unwillin, y, to 
Hove that the sontiments which ine Jeuninge assigned 
him for her own satisfaction were now actually excited by 
aer sister; and that however « general resemblance of dis- 
Ranttlon betroen the parties t forward the affection of 
‘Willoughby en equally striking opposition of character 
‘was no hinderance to the regard of Colonel Brandon. She 
saw it with concern ; for what could a silent man of five. 
and-thirty hope, when opposed by « very lively one of five 
and-twenty ? snd as she could not even wish him success- 
ful, she heartily wished him indifferent. She liked him — 
in spite of his gravity and reserve, abe beheld in him an 
object of interest. His manners, thongh serious, were 
mild ; and his reserve appeared rather the result of nome 
appreasion of ppirits than of any natural gloominess of 
temper. Sir John hed droppei! hints of past injuries and 
disappointments, which justified her belief of his being an 
unfortunate man, and she regardol him with respect and 
compassion. z 
has wns dightel by Willoughby and Marianas, who, projec 
was by Wi and Marianne, who, preju- 
diced ageinat him for being neither lively nor young, 
seemed resolve to undervalue his merits. 
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* Brandon is just the kind of man,” sald Willoughby 
one day, when they were talking of him together, ‘* whom 
every body apeaks well of, and nobody carea about ; whom 
all are delighted to see, and nobody remembers to talk to.” 

“« That is exactly what I think of him, ,” cried Marianne. 

** Do not boast of it, however,” said Elinor, ‘* for it fe 
injustice in both of you. He is highly esteemed! by dy all the 
family at the Park, and J never sce bim myself without 
vaking pains to converse with him.” 

That he is patronised by you,” replied Willoughby, 

ia certainly in hia favour; but as for the esteem of the 
others, it is a reproach in itself. Who would submit to 
the indignity of being spproved by such women as Lady 
Middleton and Mrs. Jennings, that conld command the in- 
difference of any body elue ?” 

But perhaps the sbuse of such people as yourself 
and Marianne will make amends for the regard of Lady 
Middleton and ber mother. If their praise is censure, 
your censure may be praise, for they are not more undis- 
cerning, than you ere prejadiced and unjust.” 

* In defence of your profegé you can even be saucy.” 

© My protegé, a5 you call him, is « sensible man; anil 
sense will always have attractions for me. Yes, Marianne, 
even in a man between thirty and forty. He has scen # 
freat deal of the world; has been sbroad, has read, and 
has a thinking mind. Ybave found him capable of giving 
me much information on varloua subjects; and he has 
always answered my enquiries with the readiness of good 
breeding and good natare.” 

That is to aay,” eried Marianne con! temptnously, the 
has told you, thet im the East Indies the climate ia hot, 
«nd the musquittos are troublesome.” 

« He would have told me so, I doukt not, had I made 
any such enquiries, but they happened to be pointa on 
which I had been previously informed.” 

“Perhaps,” said Wilovghby, “his observations may 
have extended to the existence of nabobs, gold mohrs, and 

nine.” 

“ I rasy venture to say that Ais observations have stretched 
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much farther than your candour. But why should you 
dialike him 3” 

“1 do not dislike him. I consider him, on the con- 

trary, aa a very respectable man, who has every body's 

‘word, and nobody's notice; whe has more moncy 
than he can spend, more time than he knows how to em- 
ploy, and two new coats every year.” 

"Add to which,” cried Marianne, “that he bas neither 
genius, taste, nor spirit. That his understanding has no 
Drilllancy, his feelings no anlour, and his voice no ex- 

pe 


HHL 


** You decide on hia impe:fections #0 much in the muss,” 
replied Elinor, “and so much on the strength of your own. 
imagination, that the commendation J am able to give of 
him is comparatively cold and insipid. I can only pro- 
nounce him to be a sensible man, well-bred, well-informed, 
of gentle address, and, I believe, possessing an amiable 


«* Mise Dashwood,” cried Willoughby, ‘ you are now 
using me unkindly. "You are endeavouring io disarm me 
by reason, and to convince me against my will. Bat it 
will not do. You shall find me as stubborn as you can be 
artful I have three unanswerable reesons for disliking 
Colonel Brandon: he has threatened me with rain when I 
wanted it to be fine ; be bas found fault with the hanging 
of my curricle, and I eannot persuade him to buy my 
brown mare. If it will be any satisfaction to you, how- 
ever, to be told, that I believe his character to be in other 
respects i » 1am ready to confess it. And in 
return for an acknowledgment, which must give me some 
pain, you cannot deny me the Privilege of disliking him aa 
much’ as cver.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ltrree bad Mrs. Dashwood or her danghters imagined, 
when they first came into Devonshire, that so many en~ 
wagements would arise to vccupy their time as shortly 
presented themeelves, or that they should have such fre- 
quent invitations and such constant visiters an to leave 
them Ltt leisure for serious employment. Yet such was 
the case. When Marianne was recovered, the schemes of 
amusement at home and abroad, which Sir John bad beez 
previously forming, were put in execution. The private 
balls at the Park then began; and parties on the water 
were made and accomplished as often as a showery Octo- 
ber would allow. In every meeting of the kind Wil- 
loughby was included ; and the ease end familiarity which 
naturally attended these parties were exactly calculated to 
give increasing intimacy to hw acquaintance with the 
Dashwoods, to afford bim opportunity of witnessing the 
excellencies of Marianne, of marhing hie animated adroir-_ 
ation of her, end of receiving, in her behaviour to himself,’ 
the most pointed assurance of her affection. 

Elinor could not be surprised at their attachment. She 
only wished that it were lesa openly shown ; and once or 
twice did venture to suggest the propriety of some acif-com_ 
mand to Marianne. But Marianne sbhorred all concealment 
where no real dingrace could attend unreserve ; and to aim 
at the restraint of sentiments which were not in themselves 
illaudable, appeared to her not merely an unnecessary effort, 
but « disgraceful subjection of reason to common-place and 
mistaken notions. Willoughby thought the same; and 
their behaviour, at all times, wes an illustration of their 
opinions. 3 

When he was present she had no eyes for any one else, 
Every thing he did was right. Every thing he said was 
clever. If their ‘evenings at the Park were concluded 
with canis, he cheated himself and all the rest of the party 
to get her a good hand. If dancing formed the amusc- 
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ment of the night, they were partners for half the time ; 
and when obliged to separate for « couple of dances, were 


iy 
eeedingly Jangbed at ; bot rid ridicule could not shame, and 
weemed hardly to 

Drs. Dashwood pared preree into all thelr feelings with « 
warmth which left her no inclination for cheeking this ex~ 
cessive display of them. To her it was but the natural 
consequence of a atrong affection in a young and ardent 
mind. 

‘This was the season of happiness to Marianne. Her 
heart was devoted to Willoughby ; and the fond ettechment 
to Norland, which abe brought with her from Sussex, was 
more Hkely to be scftened than she had thought it possible 
‘before, by the charms which his society bestowed on her 
present home. 

Elinor’s heppinesa was not co great. Her heart was not 
#© much at ease, nor her satisfaction in their amusements 
eo pure, hey afforded her no companion that could 
make amends for what she had left behind, nor that could 
teach her to think of Norland with leas regret than ever. 
Neither Lady Middleton nor Mre. Jennings could supply 
to her the conversation she missed ; althongh the Jatter 
was an everlasting talker, and from the first bad regarded 
her with « kindness which ensured her large share of her 
discourse, She hed already repeated her own history to 
Elinor three or four times; and hed Elinor’s 
been equal to her means of improvement, she might have 
known, very early in her acquaintance, all the particulars of 
Mr. Jenningy’s last illness, and what he said to his wife a 
few minutes before he died. Lady Middleton was more 

than her mother only in being more ailent. 
Klinor needed little observation to perceive that her reserve 
was a mere calmness of manner, with which sense had 
nothing to do. Towards her husband and mother ashe 
wes the same as to them ; and intimacy was, therefore, 
neither to be looked for nor desired. She had nothing to 
say one day that she had not said the day before, Her 
insipidicy was invariable, for even her spirits were always 
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the same ; pen though she did not oppose the parties ar. 
ranged by ber husband, provided every thing were con- 
ducted in style, and her two eldest children attended 
her, she never appeared to receive more enjoyment from 
them than she might have experienced in sitting at home ; 
and eo little did her presence add to the plessure of the 
others, by any share in their conversation, that they wero 
wometimes only reminiled of ber being amongst them by 
her solicitude about her troublesome 

Tn Colonel Brandon alone, of all her new acquaintance, 
did Elinor find a person who could, in any degree, claim 
the respect of abilities, excite the interest of friendship, 
or give pleasure es companion. Willoughby was out of 
the question. Her admiration and regard, even her sisterly 
regard, was all his own; but he was o lover ; his atten- 
tions were wholly Marianne’s, and a far less agreeable 
man might have been more generally pleusing. Coloncl 
Brandon, unfortunatel, oy. for himeelf, had no such cncourage- 
ment to think only Marianne, and in conversing with 
Elinor he found the greatest consolation for tho total indif- 
ference of her sister. 

Elinor’s compeasion for him increased, as she had 
reason to suspect that the misery of disappointed love had 
already been known to him. This suspicion was given by 
some Words which accidentally dropped from him ene even- 
ing at the Park, when they were sitting down together by 
mutusl consent, while the others were dancing. His eyes 
were fixed on Marianne, and, after a silence of some mi~ 
nutes, he said, with 2 faint smile, “ Your sister, I under- 
stand, does not approve of second attechments.” 

“ No,” replied Elinor, “ her opinions are all romantic.” 

Or rather, au I beliove, she considers them impossible 


to exist.” 

"tJ believe she does. But how she contrives it without 
reflecting on the character of her own father, who bad 
himself two wives, I know not. A few years, however, 
will sctile her opinions on the reasonable basis of common 
sense and ‘observation ; and then they may be more easy to 
define and to Justify than they now are, by any body but 
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“ This will, probably, be the case,” he repliod ; “ aud 
yet there is something so amiable in the prejudices of « 
young mind, that one is sorry to sce them give way to the 
yeception of more general opinions.’ 

7 cannot saren with you there, there,” said Elinor. “ There 
are inconveniences attending such feelings as Marianne's, 
which all the charms of enthusiasm end ignorance of the 
world cannot atone for. Her systems have all the unfortu- 
nate tendency of setting propriety at nought ; and a better 
acquaintance with the world is what I look forward to a» 
her greatest possible advantage.” 

After a short pause he resumed the conversation by 
saying,— 

"ce hoes your sister make no distinction in her objections 
against a second attachment? or is it equally criminal in 
every body? Are those who have been disappointed in 
their first choice, whether from the inconstancy of its 
object, or the ness of circumatances, to be equally 
indifferent ing the rest of their lives?” 

* Upon my word, Iam not acquainted with the mioutie: 
of her principles. I only know that I never yet heard her 
admit any instance of a second attachment’s being par- 
donable.”” 

“ This,” said he, ‘* cannot bold; but a change, a total 
change of sentiments —No, no, do not desire i 
when the romantic refinements of » young mind are tied 
to give way, how frequently are they succeeded by such 
opinions az are but too common and too dangerous! I 
speak from experience. I once knew a lady who in tempar 
and mind greatly resembled your sister, who thought and 
judged like her, but who from an enforced change — from 
a series of unfortunate circumstances ———" Hire be stopt 
suddenly 5 ppeared to think that be had said too much, 

d by bis countenance gave rise to conjectures which 
might not otherwise have entered Elinor’s heed. The 
lady would probably have passed without suspicion had he 
not convinced Miss Dashwood that what concerned her 
ought not to escape his lips. As it was, it required bot a 
slight effort of fancy to connect his emotion with the tender 
recollection of past regard. Elinor attempted no more 
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But Marianne, in her place, would not have done so little. 
‘The whole story would have been speedily formed under 
her active imagination ; and every thing established in the 
most melancholy order of disastrous love, 


CHAPTER XII. 


As Elinor and Marianne were walking together the next 
morning the latter communicated 2 piece of news to her 
ulster, which, in spite of all that she knew before of 
‘Marianne’s impradence and want of thought, surprised her 
wan ue ae ‘aight, nt Willoughby hed gi cn hers 
wi e 5 t, that ven her « 
Tite nd Gti et Sm oe Rt” 
sctabire, and which wan exactly caleulated to carry « woman. 
‘Without considering that it wan mot In her mother's plan 
to keep any horse, that if she were to alter her resolution 
in favour of this gift, she muat buy another for the servant, 
and keep « vervant to ride it, and after all, build a steble to 
receive them, she had the present without besi. 
tation, and told her sister of it in raptures. 

“He intends to send his groom into Somereetshire 
Immediately for it,” she added, “ and when it arrives we 
will vide every day. You shall share its use with me. 
Imagine to youraclf, my dear Elinor, the delight of a 
gallop on some of these downs.” 

‘Most unwilling was she to awaken from such a dream of 
felicity to comprehend all the unhappy truths which at- 
tended the affir ; and for soma time she refused to submit 
to them. As to an additional servant, the expense would 
be a trifle; mamma she was sure would never object to it ; 
and any horee would do for Aies ; he might always get one 
at the Park ; as to a stable, the merest shed would be sufi 
cient. Eliner then ventured to doubt the propriety of her 
recelying such = present from a man wo little, or at least #0 
lately, known to her. ‘This was too much. 

s 
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“You are mistaken, Elinor,” ssid she, wannly, “in 
wapposing I know very little of Willoughby. I have not 
Inown him long indeed ; but I sm much better ecquainted 
with him than I am with any other creature in the world, 
except yoursclf and mamms. It is not time or opportunity 
that ie to determine intimacy ; it is disposition alone. Seven 
Years would be ineufictent to make some people soquainted 
with each other, end seven days are more than enough for 
others, I should hold myself guilty of greater impropriety 
in accepting a horse from my brother than from ils 
Joughby. ‘Of John I know very little, though we have 

ved togethar for years; but of ‘Willoughby my judgment 
ip tar een alti 

Elinor thought it wisest to touch that point no more. 
She knew her sister's temper. Opposition on so tender 
a subject would only attach her the more to her own opi- 
nion. But by an appeal to her affection for her mother, 
by representing the inconveniences which that indulgent 
mother must draw on herself, if (as would probably be the 
ease) she consented to this increase of esteblishment, 
Marianne wes shortly subdued ; and she promised not to 
tempt her mother to such it kindness by mention- 
Ing the offer, and to tell by, when she saw him 
next, that it must be declined. 

Sbe was faithful to her word; and when Willoughby 
called at the cottage, the same day, Elinor beard her 
expres ber disappointment to him in a low voice on being 
obliged to forego the acceptance of his present. The rea- 
sons for this alteration were at the same time related, and 

‘were much as to make further entreaty on his side 
impossible, His concern, however, was very apparent ; and 
after expressing it with earnestness, he added, in the same 
low voice, ‘* But, Marianne, the horse is atill yours, 
though you cannot use it now. I shall keep it only till you 
ean claim it. When you leave Barton to form your own 
establishment in a more lasting home, Queen Mab shall 
receive you.” 

‘This was all overheard by Misa Dashwood ; and in the 
whole of the sentence, in bis manner of pronouncing it, 
end in bis eddressing her sister by ber Christian name 
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alone, she instantly aaw an intimacy so decided, a meaning 
so direct, as marked a perfect agreement between them, 
From that moment she doubted not of their being engaged 
‘to each other ; and the belief of it created no other surprine 
than that she, or any of their frienda, should be left by 
tempers so frank, to discover it by accident. 

Margaret related something to her the next day, which 
placed thia matter in a still clearerlight. Willoughby bad 
spent the preceding evening with them ; and Margaret, by 
being left some time in the parlour wi only him and 
Marianne, bad bad opportunity for observations, which, 
with « most important face, she communicated to her 
eldeat slater, when they were next by themnelves. 

Oh, Elinor!” she cried, “1 have auch a secret to tell 
you about Marianne, I am sure she will be married to 
‘Mr. Willoughby very san.” 

*: You hire ssid se,” replied Elinor, © almost every day 
since they firat met on Highchurch Down; and they had 
not known each other a week, I believe, before you were 
certain that Marianne wore his picture round her neck ; 
Lan it turned out to be only the miniature of our great 
uncle.” 

«But indeed this is quite another thing. I am sure 
they will be married very soon, for he has got a lock of her 

air 

“Take care, Margaret. It may be only the hair of soma 
great uncle of his.” 

indeed, Elinor, it is Marianne’ IT am almost 
for I saw him cut it off. Last night, after tea, 
when you and mamma went out of the room, they were whis_ 
pering aud talking together as fast as could be, and be 
neemed to be begging something of her, and presently be 
took up her ecissors and cut off a long lock of her hair, for 
it was all tumbled down her back; and he kissed it, and 
folded it up in a piece of white paper ; and put it into his 
pocket-book.” 

From such ee on such authority, Elinor 
could not withhold her credit ; nor was she disposed to it, 
for the circumstance was in perfect unison with whet she 
had beard and seen herself. 

uz 
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Margaret's sagacity was not always displayed in a way 
20 satisfactory to her sister. WVhen Mre. Jennings attacked 
her one evening at the Park, to give the name of the " 
man who was Elinor’s particular favourite, which had been 
long 2 matter of great curiosity to ber, Margeret answered 
hy looking of her sister, and saying, 'T most not tell, may 
I, Elinor ?” 

‘This of course maile every body laugh ; and Elinor tried 
to laugh too. But the effort was painful. She was con- 
‘vinced that Margaret had fixed on a person whose name 
she could not bear with composure to become a standing 
joke with Mrs. Jennings. 

Marianne felt for her most sincerely ; but she did more 
harm than good to the cause, by turning very red, and eay- 
ing in an angry manner to _ 

“* Remember that whatever your conjectures may be, you 
have no right to repeat them.” 


“I never had any conjectures about it,” replied Mar- 
garet; “it was on who told me of ie 
This increseed the eairth of the compenyr aad Margaret 


wa Gh cede, Blise Magurt be ta kant 

«Oh, pray, Miss Margaret, let us know all about it,” 
sai Mrs. Jeanings. ** What is the gentleman's name?” 
must not tell, ma’am. But 1 know very well what 
and 1 know where be is too.” 

Yes, yea, we can guess where be is; at his owe house 
at Norland to be sure. He is the curate of the parish, I 
dare say.” 

« “No, that he is not. He is of no profession at all.” 
Margaret,” ssid Marianne, with great warmth, “ you 
hanes Ghat el dhis ts an metiina of poariowa, cad Gust 

there is no such person in existence.” 

«¢ Well, then, he is lately dead, Marianne, for I am sure 
shore wes suck « man once, and his name begina with 
an F.* 

‘Most gratefal did Elinor feel to Lady Middleton for ob- 
serving, at this moment, ‘ that it rained very hard,” though 
ahe believed the interruption to proceed less from any et- 
tention to her, than from her Iadysbip’s great dislike of all 
such inelegant subjects of raillery as delighted ber husband 
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snd mother. ‘The ides, however, started by ber, was im 
mediately pursued by Colonel Brandon, who wes on every 

occasion mindful of the feelings of others ; and much was 
said on the subject of sain by both of them. Willoughby 
opened the piano-forte, and asked Alarianne to sit down to 
it; and thus amidst the various endeavours of different 
people to quit the topic it fell to the ground. But not s0 
eaxily did Elinor recover from the alarm into which it had 
thrown her. 


A party was formed thia evening for going on the fallow~ 
Ing dey to aco a vory fine place about twelve miles from 
Barton, belonging to # brother-in-law of Colonel Brandon, 
without whore interest {t could not be seen, as the 





and Sir John, who waa particularly warm in their praiac, 
might be allowed to be a tolerable judge, for he had formed 
pod to visit them, at least, twice every summer for the 
ten years. They contained a nvble Plese of water, —A 
anil on which was to form a great part of the morning's 
amusement : eal oped end ory tine od open, ex 
riages only to be employed, ing conduete e 
usual style of a complete party 
To some few of the caspeey: fe appeared rather a bolt 
undertaking, considering the time of year, and that it had 
rained every day for the last fortnight ; and Mrs. Dash- 
wood, who had alrcady a cold, was persuaded by Elinor to 
stay at home. 


CHAPTER XUI. 


‘Torm intended excursion to Whitwel! turned out very dif- 

ferently front what Elinor had expected. She was prepared 

to be wet through, fatigued, and frightened ; but the event 

‘was still more unfortunate, for they did not go at all. 

By ten o'clock the whole party wore smembled st the 
a 
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Park, where they were to breakfast. The morning was 
rather favourable, though it hed rained all night, as the 
clouds were then dispersing across the aky, and the aun fre. 
quently appeared. They were all in high epirits and good 
hhumonr, eager to be happy, and determined to submit to the 
Greatest inconveniences and hardships rather than be other. 
wine. 


‘While they were et breakfast the letters were brought in. 
Among the rest there was oue for Colone? Brandon :—he 
took it, looked at the direction, changed colour, and imme. 
Hately left the room. 

«« What is the matter with Brandon ?” said Sir John, 

Nobody could tell. 

«J hope he has had no bad news," said Lady Middie- 
ton. “ Jt must be something extraordinary that could 
ae Colonel Brandon leave my breakfast table so cud. 
denly.” 

In about five minutes he retumed. 

“© No bad news, Colonel, I hope?” said Mrs. Jennings, 
a soon as he entered the room. 

«© None at all, ma’am, I thank you.” 

«© Was it from Avignon? I Rope it is not to ssy thet 
your sister is worse?” 

“« No, ma’am. It came from town, and is merely aletter 
of business.” 

* But how came the hand to dsscompose you 0 much, 
if was only a letter of business? Come, come, this 
won't do, Colonel ; eo let us hear the truth of it.” 

“My ‘dear madam,” eaid Lady Middleton, “ recollect 
what ‘you are saying.” 

“Perhaps it is to tell you that your cousin Fanny is 
married?” said Mrs. Jennings, without attending to her 

\ter’s reproof. 

“No, indeed, it ia not.” 

“ Well, then, 1 know who it is from, Colonel. And I 
ope aha is well.” 
it ao do you mean, ma’am?” said he, colouring a 

1 
“Qh! you know who I mean.” 
I am particularly sorry, ma'am,” said he, addressing 
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Lady Middleton, “ that I should receive this letter to-day, 
for it is on business which requires my immediate ettend— 
ance in town.” 

“In town!” cried Mra. Jennings. “* What can 
have to do in town at this time of year?” 2 

«© My own loss is great,” he continued, “‘ in being cbliged 
to leave 20 agreeable party; but I am the more concerned, 
aa I fear my presence is necessary to gain your edmittance 
at Whitwell.” 

‘What a blow upon them al? was this! 

“< But if you write a note to the housekeeper, Mr. Bran- 
don,” said. Marianne, eagerly, ‘* will it not be sufficient ?” 
fe shook his head. 

‘We must go,” said Bir John. “¢ It shall not be put 
of when we are so near it. You cannot go to town till 
to-marrow, Brandon, that is all.” 

*X wish it could bo so easily settled. But it is not in 
my power to delay my journey for one day !”" 

“If you would but iet ua know what your business { 
sald Asa, Jennings, “we might wee whether ft could be put 

or not.” 

«© You would not be six hours later,” said Willoughby, 
“if you were to defer your journey will our return.” 

«'T cannot afford to loue one hour.” 

Elinor then heard Willoughby say, in a low voice to 
Marianne, “there are some people who cannot bear » 
party of plessure. Brandon is one of them. He waz 
afraid of catching cold, I dare say, and invented this trick 
for getting out of it. I would lay fifty guineas the letter 
was of hia own writing.” 

J have no doubt of it,” replied Marianne. 

“There is no persuading you to change your mind, 
Brandan, I know of old,” said Sir John, ‘‘ when once you 
are determined on any thing. But, however, I hope you 
will thimk better of it. Consider: here are the two Miss 


walked up’ from the cottage, and Mr. Willoughby got up 
two hours before his usual time, on purpose to go to Whit~ 
wall.’ 











‘Colonel Brandon again repeated his sorrow at being the 
a4 


awe 


tower a 
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cause of disappointing the party; but at the same tims 
declared it to be anavcidable. 

“ Well, then, when will you come back again?” 

“1 hope we shall ece you at Barton,” added her lady~ 
ship, “as soon as you can conveniently leave town; and 
‘we must put off the party to Whitwell tifl you return.” 

“You are very obliging. But it is so uncertain when I 
may have it in my power to return that I dare not engage 
for it at all.” 

“Qh! he must and shall come back,” cried Sir John. 
Te he is not here by the end of the week, 1 shall go after 

“Ay, eo do, Sir John,” cried Mrs. Jennings, ‘ anit 
then perhaps you may find out what his business is.” 

“J do not want to pry into other men’s concerns. I 
suppose it is something he is ashamed of.” 

‘Colonel Brandon's horses were announced. 

“ You do not go to town on horseback, do you?" added 
Bir John. 

“©No. Only to Honiton. 1 shall then go port.” 

“Wel, a0 you ere reecived to go, 1 with you s good 
Journey. "But you bad better change your mind.” 

“T assure you it is not in my power.” 

He then took Icave of the whole party. 

“Ia there no chance of my sccing you and your slaters 
@ town this winter, Miss Dashwood?” 

“¢ X am afraid, none at all.” 

Soren hae ee farewell for a longer time than 

* should wish to do.’ 

‘To Marianne, he merely bowed and eald nothing. 

Come, Colonel,” seéd Mra. Jennings, “ before you go, 
do let us know what you are going about.” 

Me wiubed her 2 good morning, and, attended by Sir 
John, left the room. 

‘The complaints and lamentations which politeness had 
hitherto restrained now burst forth univeraally ; and they 
all agreed again snd again how provoling it was to be vo 


spoln: 
“I can guess what his business {, however,” said Mra. 
Jeanings exultingly. 
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Cen you, ma'am?” said almost every body. 
“Yes; it ia about Miss Williams, I am sure.” 
“* And who is Mise Willams?” asked Marianne. 
«What! do not you know who Miss Williams is? I 
am sure you must have heard of her before. She is 2 
relation of the Colonel's, my dear; a very near relation. 
We will not say how nesr, for fear of shocking the young 


«+ Oh, yes; and as like him as she can stare, I dae 
say the Colonel will leave her all his fortune.” 

‘When Sir John returned, he joined most heartily in the 
general regret on so unfortunato an event ; concluding, 
however, by observing, that as they were all got together, 
Shey most Yo something by way of boing happy; and after 

me consultation it was that although happiness 
could only be enjoyed at Whitwell, they might procure = 
tolerable composure of mind by driving about the country. 
‘Tho carriages were then ovlered ; Willoughby's was rst, 
and Marianne never looked happier than when che got 
into it. He drove through the park very fast, and they 
were soon out of sight ; and nothing more of them was 
seen till their return, which did not happen till after the 
return of all the rest. ‘hey both seemed delighted with 
their drive ; but sald only in general terme that they hed 
kept in the lanes, while the othera went on the downs. 

‘Tt was settled that there should be a dance in the even- 
ing, and thet every body should be extremely merry all day 
long. Some more of the Careys came to dinner; and they 
had the plessure of eitting down nearly twenty to table, 
which Bir John observed with great contentment. Wil- 
loughby took Bis wnual place between the two elder Misa 

Dashwoods. Mrs. i i 





morning. 
Marianne coloured, and replied very hastily, «Where, 
pray?” 
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* Did not you know,” ssid Willoughby, ‘that we had 
been out in my curricle ?” 

Yes, yeu, Mr. Impudenee, I know that very well, and 
I was determined to find ont where you had been to. 
I hope you like your house, Miss Marianne. It is a very 
large one, I know ; and when I come to see you, I hope 
you will have new-furnished it, for it wanted it very much 
when I was there six years ago.” 

Marianne turned away in great confusion. Mrs. Jen~ 
nings laughed heartily; and Elinor found that in her 
resolution to know where they had been, she hed actually 
made her own woman enquire of Mr. Willoughby’s groom ; 
and that abe had by that method been informed that they 
hed gone to Allenham, and spent a considerable time there 
in walking about the garden, and going all over the bousc. 

Elinor could hardly believe this to be true ; as it seemed 
very unlikely that Willougtty shoul ose, or Marianne 
consent, to enter the house while Smith was in it, 
with whom Marianne had not the smallest acquaintance. 

As soon es they left the dining-room, Elinor enquired 
of her about it ; and great was her surprive when she found 
that every circumstance related by Mrs. Jennings was per- 
fectly true. Marianne was quite angry with her for doubt- 
ing it. 

“ Why should imagine, Elinor, that we did not go 
there, ‘or that we did not see the house? Is not it what 
you have often wished to do yourself?” 

“* Yes, Marianne, but I would not go while Mra. Smith 
was there, and with no other companion than Mr. Wil- 
Toughby.” 

© Mr, Willoughby, however, is the only person who can 
have a right to show that house; and as he went in an 
open carriage, it was impossible to have sny other com- 

ion. I never spent a pleasanter morning in my life.” 

“I am afraid,” replied Elinor, “thet the pleasantness 
of an employment does not always evince its propriety.” 

** On the contrary, nothing can be a stronger proof of it, 
Elinor; for if there had been any real impropriety in 
what I did, I should heve bern sensible of it at the time, 
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for we slways know when we are acting wrong, and with 
much a conviction I could bave had no pleasure.” 

«© But, wy dear Marianne, as it has already exposed you 
to some very impertinent remarks, do you not now begin 
to doubt the discretion of your own conduct?” 

“ If the impertinen: remarks of Mrs. Jennings are to be 
the proof of impropriety in conduct, we are all offinding 
every moment of our lives, I valoe not ber censure 
any more thau I should do her commendation. I am not 
sensible of having done any thing wrong in walking over 
Mra, Smith's grounds, or in sceing her house. They will 
one day be Mr. Willoughly’s, and 

“If they were one day to be your own, 
would not be justified in what you have done. 

She blushed at this hint ; but it was even visibly gruti- 
Ging to her ; and after a ten minutes’ interval of earnest 

ought, she came to her sister again, and said with great 
good humour, “« Perl Elinor, it tae rather ill-judgod 
in me to go to 3 bat Mr. Willoughby wanted 
ly to’ show me the place; aud it is a charming 

ase, I assure you. ‘There is one remarkably pretty nit- 
ting room up stairs; of a nice comfortable size for constant 
use, and with modern furniture it would be delightful. It 
is « corner room, and bas windows on two sides. On one 
eide you look scross the bowling-green, behind the house, 
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CHAPTER XiV 


‘Tem sudden termination of Colonel Brandon's visit at the 
Park, with his steadiness in concealing ita cause, filled the 
mind, and raised the wonder, of Mrs, Jennings for two or 
three days: she was a great wonderer, as every one must 
be who takes 2 very Hvaly foterest fo sll the oomings and 
goings of all thrir acquaintance. She wondered, 
intermiasion, what could be the reason of it; was sure 
there must be some bad news, and thought over every kind 
of distreas that could have befallen him, with a fixed deter- 
mination that he should not escape them all. 

« Something very melancholy must be the matter, I am 
sure,” said she. “ I could see it in his face. Poor man! 
Tam afraid his circumstances may be bad. The estate at 
Delaford was never reckoned more than two thoussnd & 
year, and his brother left every thing xedly involved. I do 
think be must have been scnt for about money matters, 
for what else can it be? I wonder whether itis so. I 
would give any thing to know the trath of it. Perhaps it 
is about Miss Williams — snd, by the by, I dare say it in, 
because he looked 20 conscious when I mentioned ber. 
May be she is ill in town; nothing in the world more 
likely, for I have a notion she ie always rather sickly. J 
would lay any wager it is about Miss Williams, Tt is not 
so very likely hz should be distressed in his circumstances 
now, for he is e very pradent man, and to be sure must 
have cleared the estate by this time. I wonder what it 
can be! May bo his sister is worse at Avignon, and hes 
sent for him over. His setting off in such a hurry seems 
very like it. Weil, ( wish him out of all his trouble, with 
all my heart, and @ good wife into the bargain.” 

So wondered, so talked Mrs. Jconings. Her opinion 
varying with every fresh conjecture, and all seeming 
equally probable 2 they arose. Elinor, though she felt 
really interested in the welfare of Colonel Brandon, could 
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not testow all the wonder on his going so suddenly away, 





in her opinion, justify 
wach lasting amazement or variety of speculation, her wonder 
was otherwise of. It was engromed by the extra- 
silence of her sister and Willoughby on the sub- 
ject, which any senet mow to be peculiarly interesting to 
‘them all. As this silence continued, every day made it 
appear more strange and more incompatible with the dis 
postion ‘of both. Why they should not openly acknow- 
ledge to her mother and hervelf, what their constant beha- 
viour to each other declared to have taken place, Elinor 
could not imagine. 

She could easily conceive that marrisge might not be 
immediately in their power ; for though Willoughby was 
no ve hi xich, Hix 
eatate had been rated by Sir John at about six or seven 
hundred a year; but he lived at an expense to which that 


Hk 


for this strange kind of 
ive their engagement, 


count ; and it was 90 wholly contradictory to thelr general 
opinions and practice, that a doubt sometimes entered her 
mind of their being really engaged, and this doubt was 


all than Willonghby'a behaviour. To Marianne it bad all 
the distinguishing tenderness which a lover's heart could 
give, and to the rest of the family it was the affectionste 
attention of a son and a brother. The cottage seemed to 
be considered and loved by him as his home; many more 
Senetal com eniee collated don ce de ok. and if ne 
ral engegement collected them st the Park, the exer. 
Sse which called Lim out In the morning wae clmost cer 
tain of ending there, where the rest of the day was spent 
by himself at the side of Blurianne, and by his favourite 
Pointer at her féet. 
One evening in particular, absut a week after Colonel 
Brandon hed left the country, his hrart seemed more than 


usaally open to every feeling of attachment to the objects 
around him ; and on Mra. Dashwood's happening to men- 
tion her design of improving the cottage in the spring, he 
warmly opposed every sumation of « place which affection 
Bed established as perfeot with 

“* What 1” the eoaluisned «improve this dear cottage 1 
No. That I will never consent to. Not # stone must be 
added to its walls, not an inch to its size, if my feelings are 
regarded.” 

*€ Do not be alarmed,” said Miss Dashwood, “ nothing 
of the kind will be done ; for my mother will never have 
money cnough to attempt it.” 

«Tam heartily glad of it,” ho orled. ‘ May she 
alwaya be poor, if she can employ her riches no better.”” 

“Thank you, Willoughby. But you may be assured 
that I would not sacrifice one sentiment of Jocal attachment 
of yours, or of any one whom I loved, for all the improve- 
ments in the world. Depend upon it that whatever unem. 
ployed sam may remsin, when I make up my accounts in 
the spring, I would even rather Iny it uselesaly by than dis. 
puse of it in = manner eo painful to you. But are you 

Poly noticed to Di lace ant perma defo in i? 

am,” said he. “Tome it ie faultless, Nay, more, 
I consider it as the only form of building in which happi- 
neas is attainable, and were I rich enough I would instantly 
pull Combe down, and build it up again in the exact plan 
of this cottage.” 

“« With dark narrow stairs, and a kitchen that smokes, I 
suppose,” said EHnor. 

“ Yes,” cried be in the same eager tone, “' with all and 
every thing belonging to it; — in no one convenience or én- 
convenience sbout it, should the least variation be percep- 
tible. ‘Then, and then only, under mich 2 roof, I might 
perhaps be ss happy et Combe ax I have been at Barton.” 

‘* ¥ fatter myself,” replied Elinor, “ that, even uncer 
the disadvantage of better roome and a brosder staircase, 
you will hereafter find your own house as faultless an you 
Row do this.” 

“ There certainly are circumstances,” said Willoughby. 
which might greatly endesr it to me; but this place wid 
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@lways have one claim on my affection, which no other can 
possibly share.”* 

‘Mrs, Dashwood looked with pleasure at Marianne, whose 
fine eyes were fixed so expressively on Willoughby, a3 
plainly denoted how well she understood him. 

“ How often did I wish,” added he, “ when I was at 
Allenham this time twelvemonth, that Barton cottage were 
inhabited! 1 never presed within view of it without ad- 
miring its nituation, and grieving that no one should live in 
it How little did J then think that the very first news 1 
should hear from Mrs. Smith, when I next came into the 
country, would be that Barton cottage was taken; and I felt 
an immediate satisfaction and interest in the cvent, which 
nothing but a kind of presclence of what happiness I should 

from it can account for, Must it not have been 
s0, Marianne?” speaking to her in 2 lowered voice. Then 
continuing his former tone, he said, ‘ And yet this house 
you would spoil, Mrs. Dashwood? You would rob it of 
Ita simplicity by {naa improvement! and this deer 
parlour in which our tance first began, and in which 
‘90 many happy hours have been since spent by us together, 
you would et the condition of a cgmmon entrance, 
eager to room 
has hitherto contained within iteelf more real sccom- 
modation and comfort than any other apartment of the hand- 
comest dimensions in the world could possibly afford.” 

‘Mrs. Dashwood again assured him that no alteration of 
the kind should be attempted. 

“ You are a good woman,” he warmly replied. ‘ Your 
promise makes me eusy. Extend it a litle farther, and it 
‘will make me happy. Tell me that not only your house 
will remain the samo, but that I shall ever find you and 
yours es unchanged as your dwelling ; and that you will 
always consider me with the kindneas which has made 
every thing belonging to you #0 dear to me.” 

‘The promise was readily given, and Willoughby’s be- 
haviour during the whole of the evening declared at once 
his affection and heppiness. 

“ Shall we see you to-morrow to dinner?” said Mra 
Dashwood, when ha was leaving them. “I do not ak you 
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to come in the morning, far we must walk to the Park, to 
all on Lady 
‘He engaged to be with them by four o'clock. 


CHAPTER XV 


Mus. Dasnwoon's visit to Lady Middleton took place the 
next day, and two of her daughters went with her; but 
Mearianne excused Lereslf frow ‘being of the party, under 
some trifling pretext of employment ; and her mother, who 
concluded that @ promise hed been made by Willoughby 
the night before of callin; oe they were absent, 
was perfectly satisiled ing at home. 

Oe deed vosnens fecs the Park they found Wllough ys 
eurricle and servant in waiting at the cottege, and 
Dashwood was convinced that her conjecture had been 
just. So far it was all as she had foreseen ; but on enter- 
ing the house she beheld what no foresight had taught her 
tw expect. They were no sooner in the passage than Ma- 
xanne came hastily out of the parlour apparently in violent 
affiction, with her handkerchief at her eyes, and without 
noticing them ran up ataira. Surprised end alarmed, they 
proceeded directly into the room she had just quitted, 
where they found ozly Willoughby, who ‘was 
against the mantel-piece with his back towards them. He 
tamed round on their coming in, and his countenance 
showed that he strongly partook of the emotion whien 
averpowered Marianne. 

“Is nny thing the matter with her ?” cried Mis. Den 
‘wood, as uhe entered : — “ im he ill?” 

«© I hope not,” he replied, trying to look cheerful: and 
with » forced mile presently added, “ It is I who may 
rather expect to be ill——for I am now suffering under a 
wery heavy disappointment !” 

@ Disappointment! 

“ Yea, for Iam unable to keep my engagement with 
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you. Mrs. Smith has this morning exercised the privilege 
of riches upon m poor dependent cousin, by sending me on 
tusiness #0 London. 1 have just received my despatches, 
and taken my farewell of Allenham ; and by way of ox- 
hilaration I am now come to take my farewell of you." 

“© 'To London ! — and are you going thie morning ?” 

«* Almoat this moment.” 

* This is very unfortunate. But Mrs. Smith must be 
obliged; and ber business will not detain you from us 
long, I hope.” 

‘He coloured as he replied, * You are very kind ; but I have 
no idea of returning into Devonshire Immediately. My visits 
to Mrs. Smith are never repeated within the twelvemonth.” 

“ And is Mrs. Smith your only friend ? Is Allenham the 
only housein the neighbourhood to which you will be welcome? 
For shame, Willoughby, can you wait for an invitation here?” 

His colour increased ; and, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, be only replied, “ You are too 

Mrs. Dashwood looked at Elinor with surprise. Elinor 
fel equal amazement. Eos © Som Tootnscts every) coe wee 
silent.” ‘Mra. Dashwood first 

“J have only to add, my dear Willoughby, that at 
Frans nen teenie bare tenedacte beans for I will not 

you to return here immediately, because you only can 
Judge how far that might ‘be pleasing to Mrs. ‘Smith ; and 
‘on thie head I shall be no more disposed to question your 
Judgment than to doubt your inclination.” 

«© My engagements at present,” replied Willoughby, con- 
fausedly, “are of such a nature——that— 1 dare not 
flatter myself ad 

‘He stopt. Mira. Dashwood was too much astonished to 
speak, and another pause succeeded. This was broken by 
Willoughty, who said, Zid, with w faint smile, ‘* It in folly to 
linger in thia manner. I will not torment myself any 
longer by remaining smong friends whoea society it is im 
possible for me now to enjoy.” 

He then hastily took leave of them all, and left the room. 
‘They saw him step into his carriage, and in a minute it 
was out of sight. 

‘Mra, Dashwood felt too much for specch, and instantly 
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quitted the parlour to give way in solitnde to the concerm 
and alarm which this sudden departure ocestioned. 

Elinor’s uneasiness was at least equal to her mother’s, 
She thought of what had just passed with anxiety and dis- 
trust, Wiloughby’s behaviour in taking leave of them, his 
embarrassment, and affectation of cheerfulness, and, above 
all, his unwillingness to accept her mother's invitation, « 
backwardness so unlike a lover, so unlike himeeclf, greatly 
disturbed her. One moment she feared that no serious design 
had ever been formed on his side ; and the next that come 
‘anfortunate quarrel had taken place between him and her 
nister : -— the distress in which Marianne had quitted the 
room was such es a serious quarrel could most reasonably 
acconnt for, though, when she considered what Marlanne’s 
love for him was, ® quarrel seemed almost impossible. 

Bat whatever might be the particulars of their sopara~ 
tion, ber sister's affliction was indubitable; and she thought 
with the tenderest compassion of that violent sorrow which 
Marlenne was in all probability not merely ving way to 
as a relief, but feeding and encouraging as 7 

In about half an hour her mother returned, cad though 
her were red, her countenance was not uncheerful. 

dear Willoughby is now some miles from Barton, 
Mitinoes” ald she an Moa as dees to work, and with bow 
heavy @ heart does be travel?” 

"ft ia all very strange. So suddenly to be gone! It 
seems but the work of 2 moment. And last ee he was 
with us eo happy, so cheerfal, vo affectionate? And now, 
after only ten minutes’ notice, —gone, too, without intend- 
ing to return! — Something more then what he owned to 
us taust have happened. He did not spesk, he did not 
bebave like himself. You must have seen the difference as 
well as L What can it be? Can they bave quarrelled ? 
‘Why else sbould he have shown such unwillingness to 

your invitation here?” 

‘eoulang ‘was not inclination that he wanted, Elinor; I 

could plainly see that. He had not the power of 
ft. I have thought it all over, I assure you, and I can 
perfectly account for every thing that at firet necmed strange 
to me an well a3 to you.” 
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Cen you, indeed >” 

“Yea. I have explained it to mypelf in the moe 
satisfactory way; but you, Elinar, who love to doubt 
where you can—it will not satisfy gow, I know; but 

you shall not talk me out of my trust init, 1 am per~ 
dunded that Mrs. Smith wuspects his regard for Marlalno, 
disupproves of it (perhaps because she has other views for 
him), and on that account is cager to get him away; 
and that the business which she sends him off to transact 
ia invented aa an excuse to dismiss him, This is what £ 
believe to have happened. He {s, moreover, aware that she 
deca disapprove the connection ; he dares not therefore at 
Present confess to her his engagement with Marianne, and 
he feela himself obliged, from his dependent situation, to 
givein to her schemes, and absent hitoself from Devonshire 
for # while. Yon will tell me, I know, that this may or 
may not have happened; bat I will listen to no cavil, 
unleas you can point out any other method of understend~ 
ing the afftir as setisfaotory ea this. And now, 2linor, 
what have you to say?” 

“" Nothiog, for you have anticipated my answer.” 

sr Then you weld have told me, that it might ar might 
not have happened. » how incomprehensible 
sre your feelings! You a rather take evil upon credit 

than good. You had rather look out for misery for Ma- 
rignne, and guilt for poor Willoughby, than an apology for 
the latter. You are resolved to think him blamable, 
because he tock leave of us with less affection then his 
sual behaviour bas shown. And is no allowance to be 
made for inedvertence, or for spirits depressed by recent 
disappointment? Are’ no probabilities to be accepted, 
merely becanse they sro not certainties? Ie nothing due 
to the man whom wa have all so much reason to love, and no 
reason in the world to think illof? To the possibility of mo- 
tives unanswerable in themeclves, though unavoidably secret 
forawhile? And, after all, what ix it you suspect him of?” 

“1 can hardly tell you myself. But suspicion of 
something unpleasant is the inevitable consequence of such 
an alteration as we have just witnessed in him. There is 
great truth, however, in what you have now urged of the 
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allowancca which ought to be made for hint, and it ta mag 
Tughby may, undoubsedls, Reve very aafient receone fot 
by may, undou' ve t reasons 
hie conduct and 1 will hepe that be has, But it woul 
bie been more like Willoughby to acknowledge them at 
Secrecy may be advisable ; bat atill I cannot help 
wroadering ‘at ite beng, practised by him.” 

“Do not blame him, cere for departing from hie 
character, where the deviation ia necessary. But you 
really do admit the justice of what I have said in his de- 
fence? —-T am happy — and he ie acquitted.” 

«* Not entirely, It may be proper to conceal their en~ 
gagement (if they are engaged) from Mrs. Smith; end 
if that is the case, it must be highly expedient for Wil- 
Joughby to be but ttle in Devonshire at present. But 
this is no excuse for their concealing it from us.” 

© Concealing it from us! my dear child, do you accuse 
‘Willoughby and Marianne of concealment? This ia strange, 
indeed, when your eyes have been reprosching them every 
‘lay for incautiousness.”” 

“« I want no proof of their affection,” said Elinor, * but 
of their engagement ¥ do.” 

« Tam perfectly satisfied of both.” 

“ Yet not « syllable has been said to you on the mbject 
by either of them.” 

«| have not wauted syllablea where actions have spoken 
so plainly. Has not his behaviour to Marianne and to all 
of us, for at least the last fortnight, declared that he loved 
and considered her as his future wife, and that he felt for 
ua the attachment of the nearest relation? Have we not 
perfectly understood each other ? Has not my consent been 
daily asked by his Jooks, hin manner, his attentive and 
affectionate respect? My Elinor, is it possible to doubt 
their engagement? How could such a thought occur to 
you? How is it to be supposed that Willoughby, per- 
suaded as he must be of your sister's love, should leave her, 
and leave ber perhaps for months, without teling her of 
his affection,——that they should part without a mutual 

of confiden 2 
replied Elinor, “ that every circumstance, 








«J confess,” 
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qrespt one, isin favour of their engagement ; bat that one 
total eilenes of oth on the ankject, and with ane it 
Eten outweighs every other. 

“ How atrange this is! You must thiok wretchedly in- 
deed of Willoughby, if, after all that has openly passed 
between them, you can doubt the natnre of the terma on 
which they are together. Has he been acting a part in his 
behaviour to your sister all this time? Do you suppose 
him really indifferent to her?” 

* No, I cannot think that He must and dces love her, 
T am sure.” 

«« But with a strange kind of tenderness, if he can leave 
her with such indifference, such carelessness of the future 
as you attribute to him.” 

You must remember, my dear mother, that I have 
never considered this matter as certain, I have had my 
doubts, 1 confess; but are fainter than were, 
and they may soon be entirely done away. Jf we find they 

correspond, every fear of mine will be removed.” 

“A mighty concession indeed! If you were to see 
them at the altar, you would suppose they were pas to 
be marricd. Ungracious girl! But Z require no 
Nothing in my opinion has ever pussed to justify ‘eaee 
no secrecy has boen attempted ; all has been uniformly opeu 
and unreserved. You cannot doubt your sister's wishes. 
It must be Willoughby, therefore, whom you suspect. But 
why? Is he not a man of honour and feeling? Ifas there 
been any inconsistency on his side to create alarm? can he 
be deceitful ?”” 

“J hope not, I believe not,” cried Elinor. “I love 
Willonghby, sincerely love him; and suspicion of his in- 
tegrity cannot be more painful to yourself than to me. It 
has been involuntary, and I will not encourage it. 1 was 
startled, I confess, by the alteration in his manners this 
morning: he did not speak like himself, and did not 
return your kindness with any cordiality. But all this may 

of his 
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temptation of returning here soon, and yet aware that by 
declining your invitation, by ssying that he was guing away 
for some time, he should seem to act an ungenerous, @ 6us- 
picious part by our family, he might well ba embarrassed. 
and disturbed. In such # case, oa plain and open avowal 
of his difficulties would have been more to his honour, I 
think, as well as more consistent with his general character ; 
— but I will not raise objections againat any one’s conduct 
om so illiberal « foundation, as a difference in Judgment 
from myself, ar deviation from what I may think right 
and consistent.” paped Wiican od 

* You speak very v- hby certainly docs 
‘not deuerve to bo mesneotedl: ‘Though we have not known 
him Jong, be Is no stranger in this part of the world; and 
who has ever spoken to his disadvantage? Had ho been 
fn 9 situation to act in ‘and marry immediately, 
it might have been odd he should leave us without ac- 
know! ing ovary, titas $0 me.st.coe: but this is not the 
case, Jt is an ener some respects not prosper- 
ously begun, for their marriage must be at « very uncertain 
distance ; and even secrecy, as far as it can be observed, 
may now be very advisable.” 

‘They were interrupted by the entrance of Margaret ; and 
Elinor was then at liberty to think over the representations 
of her mother, to acknowledge the probability of many, and 
hope for the justice of all. 

‘They saw nothing of Marianne till dinner-time, when 
she entered the room and took her place at the table without 
eaying a word. Her eyea were red and swollen; and it 
seemed as if her tears were even then restrained with dif- 
ficnlty. She avoided the looks of them all, could neither 
eat nor speak, and after some time, on her mother’s silently 
pressing her hand with tender compession, her small degrea 
of fortitude was quite overcome, she burst into tears, and 
left the room. 

‘This violent oppression of spirits continued the whole 
evening. She was without any power, because she was 
without any desire of command over herself. The slightest 
montion of any thing relative to Willoughby overpowered 
her in an Instant ; and though ber family were most anxi- 
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Manzanxem would have thonght herself very inexcusable 
aren able to sleep at all the first night after parting 
from Willoughby. She would have been ashamed to look 
her family in the face the next morning, had she not risen 
from her bed in more need of repose than when she lay 
down in it. But the feelings which made such composure 
a disgrace, left her in no danger of incurring it. She was 
awake the whole night, and she wept the greatest pert of 
ie te got up with « headach, was unable to talk, and 

willing to take any nourishment; giving pain every mo- 
Sens to mother and sisters, and forbidding all attempt 
at consis from either. Her sensibility was potent 
enou, 

Besek thet was ovat che walked ont By hereslf, 002. 
wandered sbout the village of Allenham, indulging the re~ 
collection of past nip! propdeert and ie! over the Peesent 
reverse for the chief of the mornin, 

‘The evening passed off in the ‘equal indulgence of feeling. 
She played over every favourite song that she had been 
used to play to Willoughby, every air in which their voices 
had been oftensat joined, and sat at the instrument gazing 
on every line of music that he bad written out for her, till 
her heart was so heavy that no farther sadness could be 
gained; and this nourishment of grief waa every dey sp- 
plied. She spent whole houra at the piano-forte, alternately 
singing and crying; her voice often totally suspended by 
her tears. In books, too, as well as in music, she courted 


was certain of giving. She read nothing but what they 
had been weed to read together. 
Such violence of affliction indecd could not be supported 
zy 
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for ever ; it sunk within a few days into a calmer mcbuse 
choly; but these employments, to which she daily recurred, 
her solitary walks and silent meditations, still produced oc- 
casional effusions of sorrow as lively as ever. 
No letter from Willoughby came; snd none secmed 
expected by Marianne. Her mother was surprised, and 
wood 


Elinor again became 
find explanations whenever she wanted them, which at 
tonat satiafied herself. 

“© Remember, Elinor,” sald ashe, ‘ how very often Sir 
Tolm fetches our lotere bimesif frem the post, end carries 
them to it. We have alresdy agreed that secrecy may be 
Necessary, and we must acknowledge that it could not be 
maintained if their correspondence were to pass through Sir 
John's hands.” 

Elinor could not deny the truth of this, and she tried to 
find in it a motive sufficient for their silence. But there 
was ono wethod so direct, eo simple, and in her opinion so 
eligible of Lerten, Halve grorted the affhir, and of in- 
stantly romoving all mystery, that she could not help sug- 
gesting it to her mother. 

“* Why do you not ask Marianne at once,” said she, 
4 whether she is or in not engaged to Willoughby? From 
you, ber mother, and so kind, so indulgent « mother, the 
question could not give offence. It would be the natural 
result of your affection for her. »Bbe used to be al} unre- 
serve, and to you more especially.” 

“I would not ask such e question for the world. Sup- 
posing it possible that they are not engeged, what distress 
‘would not such an enquiry inflict! At any rate ft would 
tbe most ungenerous. I abould never deserve her confi- 
dence again, after forcing from her « confession of what is 
meant at present to be unscknowledged to any one. I know 
Marianne’s heart: 1 know that she dearly loves me, and 
that I shall not be the last to whom the affair is made 
inown, when circumstancs make the revealment of it 
eligible. I would not attempt to force the confidence 
of any one; of a child much less; because 2 sense of 
duty would prevent the devia! which her wishes might 
direct.” 
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Etinor thought this generosity overstrained, considering 
her aister’s youth, end urged the matter farther, but in 


cisms added pain to many # painful hour ; but one even- 
Ing, Mra. Dashwood, accidentally taking up a volume of 
exclaimed, — 

“© We have never finished Hamlet, Marianne; our dear 
‘Willoughby went away before we could get through it. We 
Yr pat it by, thet when he comes again - 3 bat it may 

be months, perhaps, before that lia 

‘* Months!” cried Marianne, with strong surprise. “No 
—nor many weeks.” 

‘Mra. Dashwood was sony. for what abe had said ; but it 
ave Elinor plosaure, as it produced « reply from Marianne 
$0 expressive of confidence m Willoughby and knowledge of 
his intentions. 

‘One morning, about a week after his lesving the country, 
Marianne was prevailed on to join her sisters in their usual 
‘walk, instead of wandering away by herself. Witherto she 
had carefully avoided every companion in her rambles. If 
her sisters intended to walk on the downs, she directly stole 
away towards the lanes ; if they talked of the valley, she was 
as speedy in climbing the hills, and could never be found 
when the others set off. But at length she was secured by 
the exertions of Elinor, who greatly disapproved such con~ 
tinual seclusion. They walked slong the road through the 
valley, and chiefly in silence, for Marianne’s mind could not 
be controlled, and Elinor, satisfied with gaining one point, 
would not then attempt more. Beyond the entrance of the 
valley, where the country, thongh still rich, was Jess wilt 
and more open, a long stretch of the road which they had 
travelled on first coming to Barton lay before them ; and 
on reaching that point they stopped to look around them, 
and examine a prospect which formed the distance of their 
view from the cottage, from ® spot which they hal nover 
bappoued to reach in any of their walka before, 
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Amongst the objects in the seme, they soon discovered an 
animated one; it was a man on horseback riding towards 
sem In a few minutes they could distinguish him to be 

gentleman; and in 2 moment afterwards Marianne rap~ 
tusoualy exclaimed, — 

w Te ta he——it ie indeed ;— I know it ia!” and wos 
hastening to meet him, when Elinor cried out, — 

« Indeed, Mexianne, I think you are mistaken. It is not 
Willoughby. The person is not tall enongh for him, anc 


« He bas, be bas,” cried Marianne, “ I am sure he bas. 
His alr, his coat, his horse. I knew how soon he would 
come.” 

he walked cagerly on as she spoke ; and Elinor, to screen 
Marianne from particularity, as she felt almost certain of 
ita not being Willoughby, quickened bb her pace and kept up 
with her. ‘They were thirty yards of the gon 


‘He was the only person in the world who could at that 
moment be forgiven for not being Willoughby ; the only 
‘one who could have gained a smile from ber ; but she dis- 
persed her teara to smile on Aim, and in her sister's hap. 
Piness forgot for a time her own disappointment. 

He dismounted, and giving his horve to his servant, 
walked back with them to Barton, whither he waa purposely 
coming to visit them. 

‘He was welcomed by them all with great cordiality, but 
especially by Marianne, who showed more warmth of 
in her reception of him than even Elinor herself. To Ma- 
rianne, indeed, the meating between Edward and her sister 
was but « continuation of that unaccountable coldness which 
she had often observed at Norland in their mutual behaviour. 
On Kdward’s side, more particularly, there was a deficiency 
of all that a lover ought to look and ssy on such an occasion. 
He was confused, seemed scarcely sensible of pleasure to 
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aceing them, looked neither rapturous nor gay, said little 
but what was forced from him by questions, snd. disti. 
gulshed Elinor by no mark of affection. Marignne saw anc 
Iistened with increasing surprise. She began almost to feel 
a dislike of Edward ; and it ended, as every fecling must 
end. with her, by carrying back her thoughts to Willoughby, 
whose manners formed a contrast sufficiently striking to 
those of his brother elect. 

After a short silence which succeeded the first surprise 
and enquiries of meeting, Marianne ssked Edward if ho 
tame directly from London. No, he had been in Devon 
shire « fortnight. 

“A fortnight!” she repeated, surprised at his being ce 
long in the same county with Elinor without sccing ber 
before. 

He looked rather distressed as he added, that he had bocn 
staying with some frieada near Piymonth. 

wre you been lately in Sussex?” said Elinor. 
«<1 was at Norland about a month ago.” 
«« And how does dear, dear Norland look?” cried Ma- 


rianne. 

“© Dear, dear Norland,” said Elinor, “ probably looks 
rauch as it always does at ‘this time of year, The woods 
and walks thickly covered with dead leaves.” 

“« Oh,” cried Marianne, “ with what transporting sen- 
sations have I formerly scen them fall! How have I de- 
lighted, as I walked, to see them driven in showers about 
ime by the wind! What fectings have they, the ecason, the 
sir altogether inapired! Now there is no one to 
them, ‘They are seen only as 3 nuisance, swept hastily off, 
and driven as much as poesible from the sight.” 

“© It is not every one,” said Elinor, “ who bas your pas- 
sion for dead leaves.” 

“"No; my feclings are not often shared, not often under. 
stood. But sometimes they are.” As she said this, ol 
sunk into a reverie for a few moments; but rousing her- 
velf again, ‘Now, Edward,” asid she, calling his attention 
to the prospect, “‘ here ia Barton valley. Look up it, and 
be tranquil if you ean. Look at those hills, Did youever 
sca their equals? To theleft is Barton Park, amongst those 
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woods and plantations. You may sce the end of the house. 
And there, beneath that farthest bill, which riscs with such 
grandeur, is our cottage.” 

~ It is a beautiful country,” be replied ; “but these bot- 
toms must be dirty in winter.” 

How can you think of dirt, wit such objects before 
you?” 

«© Bocause,” replied he, smiling, “ among the rest of the 
objects before me, I sce a very dirty lane.” 

* How strange!’ said Marianne to herself, as she 
walked on. 

« Have you an agreeable neighbourhood here? Are the 
Middletons pleasant people ?” 

“No, not all,” answered Marianne ; ‘‘ we could not be 
more unfortunately situated.” 
ee ple Ei ee nhing non can you cade 

low can you be so unjust are a very res] 

Porro fH Ferrars ; ‘aad towards us have beliaved in the 
manner. Have you forgot, Marianne, how 
many pleasant days we have owed to 2° 

ro No, ”* said Marianne, in « Jow voice, “nor how many 
painful moments.” 

Elinor took no notice of this ; and directing her attention 
to their visiter, endeavoured to support something like dis— 
course with him, by talking of their present residence, its 
sonveniences, &c. extorting from him occasional questions 
and remarks, His coliness and reserve mortified her se- 
verely ; she was vexed and half angry; but resolving to 
regulate her behaviour to him by the past rather than the 
present, she avoided every appearance of resentment or dis. 
pleascre, and treated him as she thought he ought to be 
treated from the family comection. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mme. Daszwoon was surpnaed caly for a moment at eouug 
tim ; for bis coming to Barton was, in ber opinion, of all 
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thinga the most natural. Her joy snd expressions of re- 
gard long outlived her wonder.” He received the kindest 
welcome from her; and shyness, coldness, reserve could 
not stand against euch 2 reception, They had begun to 
fail him before he entered the house, and they were quite 

si wood. 


like himself. His affections seemed to re-animate towards 
them all, and his interest in their welfare again became per- 
ceptible. Te was not in spirite, however ; he praised their 
house, admired its prospect, waa attentive and kind; but 
atill he waa not in spirits. The whole family perceived it ; 
and Mrs. Dashwood, attributing it to some want of liberal. 

in hia mother, sat down to table indignant against all 
selfish parents. 

“ What are Mra. Ferrare’s viens for you at present, Ed. 
ward?” sald she, when dinner was over, and they had 
drawn round ce re “are you still to be a great orator 


‘© No. Y hope my mother is now convinced that I have 
Ro more talonta than inclination for s public life.” 

** But how is your fame to be established ? for famous 
you must be to satisfy all your family ; and with no fncli- 
nation for expense, no affection for strangers, no profession, 
aud no assurance, you may find it « difficult matter.” 

* T shall not attempt it. I have no wish to be distin- 
guished ; and I have every reason to hope I never shall. 
‘Thank Heaven! I cannot be forced into genius and elo- 
quence.” 

“< You have no «ambition, I well know. Your wishes are 
all moderate.” 

“* Aa moderate ss those of the rest of the world, I be~ 
lieve, I wish, a well aa cvery body else, to be perfectly 
happy ; but, like every body else, it must be in my own 
way. Greatness will not make me so.” 

* Gerangerif it would 1" cried Marianne. “ What have 
wealth or grandeur to do with happiness?” 
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«* Grandeur has but Hittle,” said Elinor, “ but wealth has 
much to do with it.” 

“« Elinor, for shame!” said Marianne; “money can 
only give happiness where there is nothing clee to give it. 
Beyond « competence, it can afford no real satisfaction, as 
far ax mere self {e concerned.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Elinor, smiling, * we may come to the 
same point. Your competence and my wealth are very 
mauch alike, I dare say ; and without them, as the wold 
goes now, we shall both agree that every kind of external 
comfort must be wanting. Your idess are only more noble 
than mine. Come, what is your competence?” 

“« About eighteen hundred or two thousand a year; not 


mae then that.” 
jor laughed.‘ Two thousand « year! One is my 
welte't I guessed how it would end.” 

f And yet two thousand is @ very moderate in~ 
come,” pai wianne. “ A ly cannot well be main- 
mineh wera oan I am sure am not extravagant in 
my demands. A proper establishment of servants, @ car. 
riage, perhaps two, and hunters, cannot be supported on 


too smiled again, to hear her sister describing so 
accurately their future expenses at Combe Magna. 

“© Hunters!” repeated Edward—“ but why runt you 
have hunters? Every body does not hunt.” 

‘Merianne coloured aa she replied, “But most poople 


“¢ I wish,” anid Margaret, striking out a novel thought, 
« that somebody would give us all a large fortune apiece !" 

“Oh that they would!" cried Marianne, ber eyes 
sparkling with animation, and her cheeka glowing with the 
delight of such imaginary happiness. 

«© We are all unanimous in that wish, », X suppose,” asl 
Elinor, “in spite of the insufficiency of wealt 

Oh dear |” coled Margaret, “how bapry T should bet 
I wonder what I should do with 
lartanno looked as if she had no doubt on that point. 
*© I should be pussled to spend a large fortune myself,” 
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said Mra. Dashwooc, “ if my children were all to be rich 
without my help.” 
** You must begin your improvements on this house,” 
observed Elinor, “ and your difficulties will soon vanish.” 
*© What magnificent ardera would travel from this family 
to London,” said Edward, “in such an event! What a 


every new print of merit to be sent you—and as for Ma- 
Fianne, I know her greatness of soul, there would not be 
music enough in London to content her. And books J— 
‘Thomson, Cowper, Scott—she would buy them all over 
and over again: she would buy up every copy, I believe, 
to prevent their falling into unworthy hands; and she 
would have every book that tells her how to admire an oll 
twisted tree. Should not you, Marisnne? Forgive me, if 
Iam very saucy. But I was willing to show you that I 
had not forgot our old disputes.” 

“I love to be reminded of the past, Edward — whe. 
ther it be melancholy or gay, I love to recall it — and you 
will never offend me by of former times, You are 
very right in supposing how my money would be spent — 
some of it, at least—my loose cash would certainly be em- 
ployed in improving my collection of muale and books.” 

“And the bull of your fortune would be laid out In an- 
nuities on the authors or their heirs.” 

“No, Edward, I should have something else to ilo 
with ft.” 

Perhaps, then, you would bestow it as a reward on that 
person who wrote the ablest defence of your favourite 
maxim, that no one can ever be in love more than once in 
their life— for your opinion on that point is unchanged, I 
presume? 

“ Undoubtedly. At my time of life opintons are toler~ 
ably fixed. Te is not Likely thet I should now soe or heer 
any thing to change them. 

Sonos 
“ ane is not at all altered.” 
“ She ie only grown a little more grave than she was. 
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“ Nay, Edward,” sald Marianne, “‘ you need unt re- 
me. You are not very gay yourself.” 
Why should you sink so?” oplicd ho, with a sgh, 
«© But gaiety never was a part of my charac! 
w Nor ded thick ita port of Moriewde." said Elinor ; 
sc should hardly call her a lively girl— she is very 
Tey eager in all she doen——etetivie alka great 
deal, ead ot ‘bat she is not oftcn 
really 


cy bellove you are ight,” he replied, © and yet 1 bave 
always sct her down as a lively giz]. 

© 'T have frequently detected myself in such kind of 
taletakes,” sald Elinor, * in a total misapprehension of cha- 
raeter in some point or other: fancying people so much 
more gay or grave, or ingenious or stupid, than they really 
iain: “Banas one ded by what 
original Bometimes one is guided by what they say of 
themselves, and very frequently by what other people say 
of them, without ving one’s time to deliberate and 


“ Bot I thonght it was right, Elinor,” ssid Marianne, 
* to be guided wholly by the opinion of other I 
thought our judgments were given us merely to be sub- 
servient to those of our neighbours. This has always been 
your doctrine, I am sure.” 

“"No, Marianne, never. My doctrine has never aimea 
at the ‘subjection of the understanding. All I havo ever 
attempted to influence has been the behaviour. You 
aust not confound my meaning. I am guilty, I confess, 
of having oft wished you to treat our acquaintance in 
general with greater attention; but when have I advised 
you to adopt their sentiments or conform ta their judgment 
im serious mattera ?™ 

“You have not been able, then, to bring your slater over 
fo your plan of general civility,” anid Biward to Elinor. 


‘Do you gain no ground? 
* Quite the coutrary," replied 2linor, looking exprea- 
sively at Marianne. 

«My judgment,” he returned, “is all on your sido of 
the question; but I am afraid my practice is much more 
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Sm are I never wich to offend, but I am sa 
ly shy, that I often seem negligent, when I am only 
kept hack by my natural awkwardness. ‘1 have frequently 
thought thet I must have been intended by nature to be 
fond of low company, I am so little at my ease among, 
strangers of gentility 1” 

Marianne has not shyness to excuse any inattention of 
heen,” said Elinor. 

“She knows her own worth too well for false ehame,” 
replied Edward, “‘ Shyness is only the effect of a senses of 
inferiority in some way or other. If I could persuade my- 
self that my mannere were perfectly easy and graceful, I 
should not be shy.” 

“But you would still be reserved,” said Marianne, 
and that ix worse.” 

Edward started — “ Reserved! Am I rescrved, Ma- 
rianne?” 

te Yea, very.” 

“ Tdo not understand you, he, colouring. “ Re- 
served how, in what Hos ‘What aun I to tell you? 
‘What can you suppose ?” 

Elinor looked surprised at his motion ; but trying to Iaugh 
off the subject, she said to him, ‘* Do not you know my sister 

enough to understand what she means? Do not you 
know she catla every one reserved who does not talk ap fast. 
and admire what she admires as rapturously as herself?” 

Edward mae no answer. His gravity snd thoughtful- 
ness returned on him in their fullest extent—and he sat 
for some time silent and dull, 
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Exoron saw, with great uncasinoss, the low spirits of her 
friend. His"visit afforded her but a vory partisl satis- 
faction, while his own enjoyment in it appeared no imper- 

fect. Tt was eviilent thet he was anbappy ; she wished it 
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were equally evident that be still distinguished her by tha 
sarue affection which once she had felt no doubt in- 
mpiring ; but hitherto the continuance of his 
scemed very uncertain ; and the reservedness of his manner 
towards her contradicted one moment what a more ani- 
mated look had intimated the preceding one. 

He joined her and Marianne in the breakfast-room the 
next morning before the others were down ; and Marianne, 
who wan always eager to promote their bappinces as far aa 
she could, soon left them to themselves. But before she 
was half way up atairs she heard the parlour door open, 
and, turning round, was astonished to see Edward himsclf 
come out. 

«1 am going into the village to see my horses,” anid he, 
«© a you are pot yet ready for breskfast; I shell be back 
again presently.” 


Edward returned to them with fresh admiration of 
surrounding country: in bis walk to the village he b 
scen many parta of the valley to advantage; and the vill 
iteelf, in a much higher situation than the cottage, afforded 


objecta cut of sight, which ought only to be indistinct 
through the soft medium of a hazy atmosphere. You 
must be satisfied with such admiration as I can honestly 
gave. I call it a very fine country, —the hills are steep, 
the wooda sccm full of fine timber, and the valley oka 
comfortable and snvg, — with rich meadows snd several 
neat farm houses scattered here and there. It exactly an- 
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wwera my idea of a fine country, because it unites beauty 
with utility —and I dare sey it 1s = picturesque one too, 
because you admire it; I can easily believe it to be full of 


ae” 

“ I am afraid it is but too troe,” said Marianne ; “ but 
why should you boast of it?” 

* T muspect,” gaid Elinor, “ that to avoid one kind of 
affectation, Edward here falls into another. Because he 
believea many people pretend to more edmiration of the 
beauties of nature than they really feel, and is disgusted 
with such pretensions, he affects greater indifference and 
leas discrimination in viewing them himself than he 
ecses. He is fastidious, and will have an affectation of hit 

“ St fe very true,” said Marianne, «* that admiration of 
landscape scenery is become a mere jargon. Every boily 
RF to feel und trios to deseribe with tho taste and 
legance of him who first defined what picturesque beauty 
was. I detest jargon of every kind; and sometimes I have 
kept my feclings to myself, because I could find no lan- 

guage to dancribe them in but what was worn and hackneyed 
ont of all sense and meaning.” 

“1 am convinced,” said Edward, “that you really 
feel ali the delight in a fine prospect which you profess to 
feel. But, in return, your sister must allow me to feel no 
more than I profess. “I Itke # fine prospect, but not on 
picturesque principles. X do not like crooked, twisted, 
blasted trees. I admire them much more if they are tall, 
straight, and flourishing. I do not like rained, tattered 
cottages. Iam not fond of nettles or thistle, or heath 
Blossoms. I have more pleasure in a snug farm-house 
than » watch- tower, —and s troop of tidy, BAPpy villagere 
please me better than the finest banditti in the 

‘Marignne locked with amazement at Edward, with com- 


engaged her attention. "She was sitting by Edward, and, 
eg 
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ks taldug bis tea from Mrs. Dashwood, his hand pavecd 20 
directly before her, as to make a ring, with a plait of heir 
in the centre, very conspicuous on one of bis fingers. 

«I never maw you wear a ring before, Edwani,” aho cried. 
‘(Is that Fanny's hair? I remember her promising to 
give you some. But I should have thonght her hair had 
bean darker.” 


Marianne spoke inconsiderately what she really folt; but 
when she saw how much she had psined Edward, her own 
vexation at her want of thought could not be aurpaseed by his, 
Tle coloured very deeply, and, giving 2 momentary glance 
at Elinor, replicd, "Yee; it Ge my sister's hair” The 
wetting always cate a different shade on it, you know.” 

Elinor had met his eye, and looked conscious likewise. 
‘That the hair was her own, she instantancously felt as well 
satisfied as Marianne; the only difference in thelr con- 
clusions was, that whst Marianne considered as « free gift 
from her sister, Elinor was conscious must have been pro- 
eared by some theft or contrivance unknown to herself, 
She was uot in a humour, however, to regard it as an 
affront ; and affecting to take no notice of what passed, by 
instantly talking of something else, she internally resolved 
henceforward to catch every opportunity of eyeing the hair 
and of satisfying herself, beyond all doubt, thet it was 
exactly the shade of her own. 

Edward's embarrassment lasted some time, and it ended 
fn an absence of mind still more settled. He was par- 
tienlarly grave the whole morning. Marianne severely 
censured herself for what she had said; but her own for. 
givenees might have been more apeedy, had she known how 
litde offence it had given her sister. 

Before the middle of the day, they were visited by Bir 
John and Mrs, Jennings, who, having heard of the arrival 
of a gentleman at the cottage, came to take a survey of the 
guest. With the assiatance of bis mother-in-law, Sir John 
‘as not long in discovering that the neme of Ferrars began 





of their acquaintance with Edward could have prevented 
from being immediately sprang. But, as it was, ahe only 
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learned, from some significant looks, how far their 
penetration, founded on Margaret's instructions, extended. 

‘Bir John never came to the Dashwoods without either 
inviting them to dine at the Park the next day, or to drink 
tea with them that evening. Om the present occasion, for 
the better entertainment of their visiter, towanls whose 
amusement he felt himself bound to contribute, he wished 
to engage them for both. 

* You must drink tea with us to-night,” said he, “‘ for 
we shall be quite alone; ard to-morrow you must abso- 
lutely dine with us, for we shall be a large party.” 

‘Mra. Jennings enforced the necessity.“ And who knows 
but you may raise a dance?” sald abe. “ And that will 
tempt 1 dens ‘Misa Marianne.” 

ce!” cried Marianne. ‘ Imposaible! Who is 


ves, and the Careya, and thitakers, 
That! you thought nobody could dance 
because a certain person that shall be nameless is gone!” 

“1 wish with all my soul,” cried Sie John, “ that 
‘Willoughby were among us again.” 

‘This, and Mariaone’s blushing, gave new suspicions to 
Edward. “ And who ia Willoughby ?” said be, in a low 
voice, to Misa Dashwood, by whom he was sitting. 

Bhe gave hima brief reply. Merianne’s countenance waa 
more communicative. Kdward saw enough to comprehend, 








oxpressit 
vinitere left them he went immediately round her, and sald, 


in a whisper, “I have been guessing. Shall I tell you my 
eau 
“* ‘What do you mean?” 


n Walls ta 5 I guess that Mr. Willoughby bunts.” 
Maxianne was surpriscd and confused, yet she could not 
help mniling at the quict archness of hia manner, and, after 
& moment's silence, eaid,— 
Oh, Edward! How can you?—But the time will 
come, I hope—I am sure you will ike him.” 

e353 
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** 1 do not doubtit,” replied he, rather astonished at her 
earnestness and warmth; for had he not imagined it to be 


only on a something or # nothing between Mr. Wi 
and herself, he would not have ventured to mention it. 


CHAPTER XIXx. 


Epwanp remained « weck at the cottage ; he was earnestly 
promed by Mra. Dashwood to stay longer; but, as if he 
‘were bent only on self-mortification, he seemed resolved to 
be gone when hie enjoyment among his friends was at the 
height, His spirits, during the last two or three days, though 
atill very unequal, were greatly improved— he grew more 
and more partial to the house snd environs—never spoke 
of going away without a sigh— declared his time to be 
wrholiy disengaged —aven doubted to what place he shoukl 
go when he left them—but atill, go he must. Never had 
any week passed so quickly—be could hardly believe it to 
be gone. He said eo repeated)y ; other things he said, too, 
which marked the turn of his feelings, and gave the lie to 
his actions. He had no pleasure at Norland ; he detested 
being in town; but either to Norland or London he must 
go. He valued their kindness beyond any thing, and bis 
greatest happiness was in being with them. Yet he must 
leave them at the end of a week, in spite of their wishes and 
his own, and without any restraint on his time. 

Elinor placed all that was astonishing in this way of 
‘acting to his mother’s account; and it was happy for her 
that he hed a mother whose character was so imperfectly 
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rather more painfully extorted from her, for Willoughby"s 
service, by her mother. Fis want of spirits, of openness, 
and of consistency, were most usually attributed to his 
want of independence, and hin better knowledge of Mrs. 
Ferrars's dispositions and designs. The shortness of bis 
visit, the steadiness of his purpose in leaving them, origin. 
‘ated in the same fettered inclination, the same inevitable 
neceasity of temporixing with hie mother. The old, well-esta- 
blished grievance of duty against will, parent against child, 
was the cause of all. She would have been glad to know when 
these difficultics were to cease, this opposition was to yield, 
—when Mrs, Ferrara would be reformed, and her son 
be at liberty to be happy. But from such vain wishes sho 
‘was forced to turn for comfort to the renewal of her con- 
fidence in Edward's affection, to the remembrance of every 
mark of regard in look or word which fell from him while 
‘at Barton, and above all, to that Sattering proof of it which 
he constantly wore round his 

wT thinky Rdward,” aid Mrs. Dashwood, as they were 
at breakfast the last morning, “ you would be a happier 
‘man if you had any profession to engage your time and 
Sive an interest to your plans and actions. Some iucon- 
venience to your friends, indeed, might result from it — 
you would not be able to give them so much of your,time. 
But (with s smile) you would be materially Lonefited in 
one particular at Jeast—you would know where to go 
when you left them. 

«© ¥'do asmure you,” he replied, “ that I have long thought 
on this paint as you think now. It bas been, and is, and 
probably will always be, heavy misfortune to me, that 1 
have had no necessary business to engage me, no profeaxion 
to give me employment, or afford me any thing like inde- 
pendence. But unfortunately my own nicety, and the 
nicety of my friends, have made me what I am, an idle, 
helpless being. We never could agree in our choice of & 
profession. I always preferred the church, as 1 still do. 
But that wes not smart enough for my ‘family. They 
eeommended the army. ‘That was a great desl too mmart 
for me. The law was allowed to be genteel enough: 
many young men, who hed chambers in the Temple, made 

a4 
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& very good appearance in the first circles, and drove abont 
town in very knowing gigs. But J had no inclination for 
the law, even in this less abstruse study of it, which my 
family approved. As for the navy, it lad fashion on its 
side, tut I was too old when the subject wan first started 
to enter It; and, at length, as there was no necessity for 
my having any profession at all, as I might be as dashing 

and expensive without a red coat on my back aa with one, 
idleness was pronounced on the whole to be the most ad~ 
‘vantageous and honourable, and a young man of eighteen 
in not in general so earnestly bent on being busy as to 
resist the solicitations of his friends to do nothing. I was 
therefore entered at Oxford, and have been properly idle 
ever since.” 

* "The consequence of which, I suppose, will be,” said 
Mrs. Dashwood, “ since lelsure has not promoted your own 
heppiness, that your sona will be brought up to as many 
purelts, employments, professiona and trades as Culu~ 

"a 


“ They will be brought up,” said he, in a serious accent, 
* to be as unlike myself as in posible, In feeling, in 
action, in condition, in every thing.” 

“ Come, come; this ie all an effusion of immediate 
want of spirits, Edward. You are in a melancholy hu- 
mour, and fancy that any one unlike yourself must be 
happy. But remember that the pain of parting from 
friends will be felt by every body at times, whatever be 
their education or state. Know your own happiness. You 
want nothing but patience —or give it a more fascinating 
name, call it hope. Your mother will secure to you, in 
time, that independence you are so anxious for; it is her 
aty, and it will, it must ere long become her happinesa to 
prevent your whole youth from being wasted in discontent. 
How much may not a few months do?” 

“I think,” replied Edward, “ that I may defy many 
months to produce any good to me.” 

‘Thie desponding turn of mind, though it could noe be 
communicated to ‘Mra. Dashwood, gave additional pein to 
them all in-the parting, which shortly took place, and left 
gn uncomfortable impression on Elinor’s feelings especially, 
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which required some trouble and time to subdue. But as 
ft was her determination to subdue it, and to prevent her- 
self from appearing to suffer more than what all her family 
suffered on his going away, she did not adopt the method 
s0judicionaly employed by Marianne, on a similar occasion, 
co augment and fix her sorrow, by seeking silence, aclitude, 
end idleness. ‘Mheir means were as different as their objects, 
and equally sulted to the advancement of each. 

Elinor sat down to her drawing-table as soon as ho was 
out of the house, busily employed herself the whole day, 
neither sought nor avoided the mention of bis name, ap- 
peared to interest heraelf almost as much as ever in the 
General concerna of the family ; and if, by this conduct, 
she did not lessen her own grief, it was at least prevented 
from unnecessary increase, aud ber mother and sisters were 
spared much solicitude on her account. 

Such behasiour as this, so exactly the reverse of her own, 
appeared no more meritorious to Marianne, than her own 
had seemed faulty to her. The business of self-command 
she settled very easily: — with strong affections it was 
impoasible, with calm ones it coull have no merit. That 
her sister's affections were calm, ahe dared not deny, though 
she blushed to acknowledge it’; and of the strength of her 
own, she gave a vory striking proof, by still loving and 
respecting that sister, in spite of this mortifying con- 
vietion. 


‘Without shutting herself up from her family, or leaving 
the house in determined solitude to avoid them, or lying 
awake the whole night to indulge meditation, Elinor found 
every day afforded her leisure enough to think of Edward, 
and of Edward's bebaviour, in every possible variety which 
the different state of her spirits at difforeut times could 
produce, — with tenderness, pity, approbation, censure, 
and doubt. There ware moments in abundance, when, 
if not by the absence of her mother and sisters, at least by 
the nature of their employments, conversation waa for- 
bidden among them, and every effect of solitude was pro- 
dneed. Her mind was inevitably at liberty ; her thoughts 
gould not be chained elsewhere; and the past and the 
“ature, on « subject so interesting, must be before her, 
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must force her attention, and engross her memory, her 
taflection, and her fancy. 

‘From # reverie of this kind, as she sat at her drawing- 
table, she was roused one morning, soon after Edward's 
leaving them, by the arrival of company. She happened 
to be quite alone. The closing of the little gate, at the 
entrance of the green court in frout of the house, drew her 
eyes to the window, and she saw s large party walking ap 
to the door. Amongst them were Sir John and Lady 
Middleton and Mrs. Jennings, but there were two others, 
@ gentleman and lady, who were quite unknown to ber 
Bhe was sitting near the window; and as soon es Sir John 
perceived her, he left the rest of the party to the ceremony 
of mocking ‘at the door, snd stepping scross the turf, 
obliged her to open the casement to speak to si, though 
bry ake it hardly poeeiblo pak 2 with chout 
an to mi it ly to at one wii Apr 
ern her ** we have brought . 

ie, * we t You some strangers 
How do like them?” * 

“¢ Hash! will bear you.” 

¢ Never at, Se: only tie Palaers. 
Charlotte is very pretty, I can tell you. ‘om may sec her 
if you look this way.” 

‘As Elinor was certain of secing her in a couple of 
minutes, without taking thet liberty, she begged to be 
excused. 


Where is Marianne? Has she ron away because we 


« Ghe ie walking, I believe.” 

They were now joined by Mra. Jennings, who had not 
patlence enough to wait till the door was opened before she 
Ker story. She came hallooing to the window, “* How 
you do, my dear? How does Mrs. Dashwood do? 
where ere your sisters? What! all alone! you will 
be glad of « Hele company to aft with you. I have brought 
may other son and daughter to see you. Only think of ther 
coming so suddenly! I thought I heard a carriage last 
night, while we were drinking cur tea, tmt it never entered 
my head that it could be them. I thought of nothing but 
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whether {t might not be Colonel Brandon come back again ; 
so I said to Sir John, I do think I hear a carriage; per- 
haps it ia Colonel Brandon come beck again 

Elinor was obliged to turn from her, in the middle of 
her story, to receive the rest of the party: Lady Mididle- 
ton {introduced the two strangera; Mrs, Dashwood and 
Margaret came down stairs at the same time, and they all 
aat down to look at one another, while Mrs. Jennings con- 
tinued her story as she walked through the passage into 
the parlour, attended by Bir John. 

‘Mrs, Palmer was several years younger than Lady Mfidl- 
dleton, and totally unlike her in’ every respect. She was 
abort and plump, bad 2 very pretty face, and the finest ex- 
Pression of good humour in it that could possibly be. Her 
manners were by no means so elegant as her sister's, but they 
‘were much more prepo Bhe came in with « emile, 
smiled all the time of her visit, except when she laughed, 
and smiled when she went away. Her husband was a 
Brave looking young man of five or six and twenty, with 
an alr of more fashion ani sense than his wife, but of lesa 
willingness to please or be pleased. He entered the rom 
with = look of self-consequence, slightly bowed to the 
ladies, without speaking a word, and, after briefly survey 
ing them and their apartments, took ‘up a newspaper frum 
the table, and continued to read it as long as he stayed. 

‘Mrs. Palmer, on the contrary, who was strongly en— 
dowed by nature with « turn for being uniformly civil and 
happy, was hardly seated before her admiration of the par- 
lour and every thing in it burst forth. 

“ Well! what a delightful room this is! I cever saw 
any thing so charming! Only think, mamma, how it is 
improved aince I was here last! I always thonght it such 
2 aweet place, ma'am! (turning to Mrs. Dashwood) but 
you have made it so charming! Only look, sinter, haw de- 
Jightfal every thing is! How I should like much a house 
for myself! Should not you, Mr. Palmer?” 

‘Mr. Palmer made her no answer, and did not even raise 
his eyes froin the newspaper. 

«Mr. Palmer does not hear me,” ssid she, laughing; 
“be never does sometimes. It in s0 ridiculous !” 
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‘This wes quite a new idea to Mrs. Dashwood ; she had 
uever been used to find wit in the inattention of any one, 
and could not help looking with surprise at them both. 

‘Mra. Jennings, in the mean time, talked on os loud a» 
she could, and continued her account of their surprise, the 
evening before, on seeing their friends, without ceasing tll 

every thing was told, Mrs, Palmer laughed heartily at the 
reollection of their astonishment, and every body 
fwo or three times over, that it had been quite an agrecable 


warprise. 

«You may believe how glad we all were to see them,” 
added Mrs. Jennings, leaning forwards towards Elinor, 
and speaking in a low voice as if she meant to be heant by 
no one else, though they were seated on different sidex of 
the room ; “‘ but, however, 1 can't help wishing they had 
not travelled quite so fast, nor made such a long journey 
of it, for they eame all round London upon account of 
some business, for you know (nodding significantly and 
pointing to her daughter) it was wrong in her situation. 
I wanted her to stay at and rest this morning, but 
re she longed so much to see you 


‘Mra. Palmer laughed, and said it would not do her any 





“She expects to be confined in February,” continued 
Mra. Jennings. 

Lady Middleton could no longer endure such a con- 
veraation, and therefore exerted herself to ask Mr. Palmer 
if there was any news in the paper. 

“No, none at all,” he replied, and read on. 

‘Here comes Marianne,” crled Sir John, “ Now, 


ham ; and Mra, Palmer laughed so heartily at the question, 
as to show she understood it. Mr. Palmer looked up on 
her entering the room, stared at her some minutes, and 
then returned to his newspaper. Mrs. Palmer's eye was 
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now caught by the drawings which hung round the room. 
Bhe got up to examine them. 

* Oh dear, how beautiful these are! Well, how de- 
lightfal! Do but look, mamma, how sweet! I declare 
they are quite charming ; I could look at them for ever.” 
And then sitting down again, she very soon forgot that 
there were any such things in the room. 

‘When Lady Middleton rose to go away, Mr. Palmer 
rove aleo, laid down the newspaper, stretched himeelf, und 
looked at them all around. 

“ My love, have you been asleep?” said his wife, 
laughing. 

‘He made her no answer ; and only observed, after again 
examining tho room, that it waa very low pitched, and 
that the ceiling wea crooked. He then made hie bow, and 
departed with the rest. 

Sir John had been very urgent with them all to id 
the next day at the Park. Mrs. Dashwood, who did not 
choose to dine with them oftener than they dined at the 
rottage, absplutely refused on her own account; her 
Geughesee might do as they pleased. But they had no 
curiosity to seo how Mr. and Mrs. Palmer ate their dinner, 
and no expectation of pleasure from them in any other 
way. They attempted, therefore, likewiee to excuse them- 
selves ; the weather was uncertain, and not likely‘to be 
good. But Sir John would not be aatisfied,— the carriage 
atould be sent for them, and they must come. Lady Mid- 
dleton too, though she did not press their mother, pressed 
them, Mfrs. Jennings and Mrs. Palmer joined their en-~ 


* Why should they ask us?” said Marianne, as soon as 
they were gone. ‘* The rent of this cottage ia asid to be 
low ; but we have it on very hard terms, if we are to dine 
at the Park whenever any one is utaying either with them 
or with us.” 

They mgan no lems to be civil and kind to us now,” 
uaid Elinor, “* by these frequent invitations then 
which we received from the a few weeks ago. 


fi 
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Yerstion is not in them, if their pertles are grown tntioms 
sna dull. We must lock for the change elsewhere.” 


CHAPTER Xx, 


between Elinor and Marianne ; “ for it is so bad a day I was 
afraid you might not come, which would be a shocking 
thing, a0 we go away again to-morrow. We must go, for 
the Westone come to us next week, you know. It was 
quite « sudden thing our coming at all; and I knew 
of It till the carriage was coming to the door, 
Mr. Palmer asked me if I would go with him 
Berton. He ia so drofl! He never tella me any thing! 
1 am so sorry we cannot stay longer; bowever we shall 
meet again in town very soon, I hope.” 
‘They were obliged to put an end to such an expec- 


«Not go to town!” crled Mrs. Palmer, with 2 laugh; 
«<1 ahall be quite disappointed if you do not. I could get 
the nicest house in the world for you, next door to ours in 
Hanover Square. You must come, indesd. I am sure I 
shall be very happy to chaperon you at eny time till I am 
confined, if Mrs. Dashwood should not like to go into 

public.” 


it 


Prey thanked bers but were obliged to resist all her 
entreaties, 

“Ob, my love,” cried Mrs. Palmer to her husband, who 
‘ust then entered the room, “you must help me to pere 
smete the Miss Dashwoods to go to town this winter,” 
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fier love made no answer; and after slightly bowing 
ta the tadies, began complaining of the weather. 
«* How horrid all this is!” said he. “Such 


house? How few people know what comfort ia! Sir 
John is aa stupid as the weather.” 

‘The reat of the company soon dropt in. 

“1 am afraid, Miss Marianne,” said Sir John, ‘you 
have not been able to take your usuel walk to Allenham 
to-day.” 

‘Marianne looked very grave, and said nothing. 

«Oh, don’t be eo sly before ue,” said Mra. Palmer ; “ for 
we know all about it, I asmure you; end I admire your 
taste very much, for I think he is extremely handeome. 
‘We do not live # great way from him in the country, you 
know. Not above ten miles, map Alley 

“« Much nearer thirty,” said ber husl 

Ah, well! there is not much difference. I nover 
was at hia house; but they ssy it is = sweet pretty 


“Aas vile « spot as 1 ever saw in my life,” sald Mr. 
Palmer. 

Marianne remained perfectly silent, though her coun 
tenance betrayed her interest in what was said. 

‘« Ia it very ugly?” continued Mra. Palmer ;— “then 
it must be some other place that is so pretty, I suppose.” 

‘When they were seated in the dining-room, Sir John 
observed with regret that they were only eight all together 

‘«« My dear,” said he to his lady, “it is very provoking 
that we should be so few. Why did not you ask the 
Gilberts to come to us to-day?” 

“Did not I tell you, Sir John, when yon spoke to m 
about it before, that it could not ba done? They dinet 
with us last." 

You and 5, Sir John,” said Mrs. Jennings, “should 
not stand upon such ceremony.” 

Then you would be very ill_bred,” cried Mr. Palmer. 
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“"My love, you contradict every body,” said hiv wit 
with ye wrael ang Do you know that you ere quia 


“I did not know I contradicted any body fn calling, 
your mother ill-bred.” 
Ay, you may sbuse we se yon you please,” sald the good- 


natured old lady; “you have taken Charlotte off my hands, 
and cannot give her back again. So there I have the whip 
hand of you.” 


Charlotte laughed heartily to think that her busband 
could not get rid of her; and exultingly said, abe did not 
care how crosa he was to her, as thoy must live together, 
It was impoasible for any one to be more thoroughly good- 
natured, or more determined to be happy, than Mra. Pal- 
mer. Tho studied indifference, insolence, and discontent 
of hor husband gave her no pain; and whee he scolded or 
abused her, she was highly diverted. 

“Mr. Palmer is so droll!” eaid she, in a whisper, to 
Elinor.‘ He is always out of humour.” 

Elinor was not inelined, after a litte obscrvation, to 
give him credit for being 20 genuinely and unaffectedly 
Ail-natared or ill-bred ss be wisbel to appesr. File temper 
might porhepe bes Tittle soured by finding, like many 
others of his sex, that through rome unaccountable bias in 
favour of beauty, he was the husband of a very silly 
woman, — bat she knew that this kind of blunder was too 
common for any sensible man to be lastingly hurt by it. 
It wax rather « wish of distinction, she believed, which 
produced his contemptuous treatment of every body, and 
hia general abuse of every thing before him. It was the 


however they might succecd by establishing his superiority 
in ill-breeding, were not likely to attach any one to bisa 
except his wife. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Dashwood,” ssid Mrs. Palner soon 
afterwards, “‘ I bave got such a favour to ask of you and 
your sister. Will you come and spend some time at Cleve 
jand this Christmas? Now, pray do,—and come while the 
‘Weatons are with us. You cannot think how happy I shall 
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be! It will be quite delightful! — My love,” 
her husband, ‘‘ don’t you long to have the ‘Miz 
come to Cleveland ?” 

Certainly,” he replied, with a ancer; “ I came into 
Devonshire with 1 uo other view.” 

“€ "There now,” said bis lady, © you see Mr. Palmer ex- 
pects you; so you cannot refuse to come. 

"They both cagerly and resolately declined her invitation. 

But indeed you must and shall come. I am sure you 
will like it of all things. The Westons will be with ue, 
and it will be quite delightfal. You cannot think what a 
sweet place Cleveland is; and we are no gay now, for 
Mr, Palmer Is always going about the country canvassing 
agninst the election; and so many people come to dine with 
us that I never saw before, it is quite charming! But, poor 
fellow! it is very fatiguing to him, for he in forced to 
make every body ike him.” 

Elinor could hardly keep her countenance as she assented 
to the bardahip of such an 

« How charming it will be,’ said Charlotte, “* when he 
1s in Parliament ! — won't it? How I shall laugh! It will 
be so ridiculous to see all his letters directed to him with an 
M.P.— But do you know, he eays, he will never frank for 
me? He declares he won't. Don’t you, Mr. Palmer?” 

Mr. Palmer took no notice of her. 

“He cannot bear writing, you know,” she continued ; 
« he says it is quite shocking.” 

“No,” said he, “ I never said any thing so irrational. 
Don’t palm all your abuses of Janguage upon me.” 

“ There now ; you seo how droll he ia. This is always 
the way with him! Sometimes he won't speak to me for 
hal€ aday together, and then he comes out with something 

ao droll—all about any thing’i a the the world.” 

Bhe surprised Elinor very as they retrmned into 


the drewing-room, by asking Ther whether abe did not like 
Mr. Palmer excessively. 


** Certainly,” said Elinor ; “ he scema very agreeable.” 

* Well, T im so glad you do. I thought you would, 
he jn so pleasant; and Mr. Palmer is excessively Blessed 
with vou and your sistere, I can tell you; and yon can't 
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think how disappointed he will be if you don’t come te 
Cleveland. I can’t imagine why you should object to it.” 

Elinor was again obliged to decline her invitation ; and, 
by changing the subject, put a stop to her entreaties. She 
thought it probable that as they lived in the same county 
Mre. Palmer might be able to give some more particular 
account sf Willeughiy’s general character than could be 
gathered from the Middletons’ partial aequaintance with 
him ; and she was eager to gain from any one auch @ con- 
firmation of his merits as might remove the possibility of 
fear from Marianne. She began by enquiring if they saw 
much of Mr. Willoughby at Cleveland, and whether they 
‘were intimately acquainted with him. 

“ Oh dear, yes; I know him extremely well,” replied 
Mrs. Palmer ;—“ not that I ever spoke to him, indeed ; but 
I have seen him for ever in town. Some how or other ] 
never happened to be staying at Barton while he was at 
Allenham. Mamma saw him here once before ; but I was 
with my uncle at Weymouth. However, I dare aay we 
should have seen a great deal of him in Somersetshire, if it 
had not happened very unlackil that wa ahocld never hara 
been in the country together. Sova Neds ot Coote 
I believe ; tet it he wrere aver oo. ne there, I do not 
think Mr. Palmer would visit him, for he is in the oppo- 
sition, you know, and besides it is such « way off, I know 
why you enquire sbout him, very well ; your sister is to 
marry him, Iam monstrous giad of it, for then I shall 
have her for « neighbour, you know.” 

“€ Upon my word,” replied Elinor, “* you know much 
more of the matter than I do, if you have any reason to 
expect much a match.” 

** Don't pretend to deny it, because you know it is what 
every body talks of. { assure you I heard of it in my way 

town.” 


"© My dear Mra. Palmer !” 
‘Upon my honour I did. X met Colonel Brandon 
Monday morning in Bond Street, Just before we left town, 
and ho told me of it directly.” 

“You surprise me very much. Colonel Brandon tell 
you of it! Surely you must be mistaken. To give much 
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mitelligence to = person who could not be interceted in it, 
even if it wore true, is not what I should expect Colonel 
Brandon to do.” 

© But E do sssare you ft was so, for all that, and I will 
tell you how it happened. When we met him, he turned 
back and walked with us; and so we began talking of my 
brother and sister, and one thing and another, and I said to 
him, ¢ So, Colonel, there is a new family come to Barton 
cottege, I hear, and maroma sends me word they are very 
pretty, and that one of them is going to be married to 
‘Mr. Willoughby of Combe Magne. Is it true, pray? for 
of course you must know, as you have been in Devonshire 
20 lately. 

at aoa what did tho Colonel say ?” 

“Oh, he did not say imiuch ? but he looked ae if he 
knew it to be truc, so from that ‘moment I ect it down as 
certain. It will be quite delightful, I declare, When is it 
to take place?” 

«Mr. Brandon was very well, I hope?” 

Ob, yes, quite well; and so full of your praivs, he 
did nothing aed te fine things of yout 

“T am fiat in commendation. Te seems au 
excellent man ; ‘snd. 1'chiak him unconnvmno Pleasing.” 

“fo do3. He in much «charming man, that it is quita 
a pity he should be so grave and so dull. Mamme says he 
was in love with your sister too. I assure you it wi 
great compliment if he was, for he hardly ever falle in 
with any body.” 

«In Mr. Willoughby much known in your part of 
Somersetabire >” said Elinor. 


« com yea, _cxtremely well 5 thats) I do not believe 
acquainted with him, because Combe 

Magus is so far off; but they all think him extremely 
X asrure you. Nobody is more liked than Mr. 











nothing can be good enough for ber. However, I don’t 
shink her hardly at all bandeoter than you, I asnire you; 
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for I think you both excesavely pretty, and so docs Mr. 
Palmer too, 1 am sure, though we could not get him to own 
at last night” 

‘Mrs, Palmer's information respecting Willoughby was 
not very material ; but any testimony in his favour, how- 
ever emall, was pleasing to her. 

“© T am 60 glad we are got acquainted at last,” continued 
Charlotte. “And now I hope we shall always be great 
friends. You can’t think how much J longed to see you. 
It is so delightful that you should live at the cottage. 
‘Nothing can be like it, to be aure. And I am so glad your 
sister is going to be well married. I hope you will be a 
great deal at Combe Magna, lt ie a sweet place, by all 
accounts.” 

«© You have been long acquainted with Colonel Brandon, 
have not you?” 

"Yes, a great while; ever since my sister married. 
‘He was a particular friend of Sir John's, 1 believe,” sho 
led, im a low voice, “‘he would have been to 
have had me, if he could. Sir John and Lady ton 
wished it very much. But mamme did not think the match 
food enough for me, otherwise Sir John would have men- 
tioned It to the Colonel, and we should have been married 
Smmediately.” 

«© Did not Colonel Brandon know of Sir John’s proposal 
to your mother before it was made? Had he never owned 
his affection to yourself?” 

“* Ob, no; but if mamma had not objected to it, I dare 
say he would have liked it of all things. He had not scen 
me then above twice, for it was before I left school. How- 
ever, 1 am much happier as¥ am. Mr. Palmer is just che 
kind of man I like.” 





CHAPTER XxXIL- 


‘Tur Palmers returned to Cleveland the next day, and the 
two families at Barton were again left to entertain ees; 
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other, But this did not last long: Elinar had hardly got 
their last visiters out of her head,—had hardly done won- 
dering at Charlotte's being so happy without = cause, at 
Mr. Palmer's acting so simply, with good ebilities, and at 
the strange unsuitablenese which often existed between 
husband and wife,— before Sir John’s and Mrs. Jenningys 
active zeal in the cause of society procured her some other 
new acquaintance to see and observe. 

In a morning's excursion to Exeter, they had met with 
two young Indies, whom Mrs. Jennings had the satisfaction 
of discovering to be her relations, and this was enough for 
Bir Jobn to invite them directly to the Park, ax soon es 
their present engagements at Exeter were over. Their en- 

gagements at Exeter instantly gave way before such an 
invitation ; and Ledy Middleton was thrown into no little 
alarm, on the return of Sir John, by hearing that she wax 
very soon to receive = visit from two girls whom she had 
never seen in her life, and of whose elegance — whose 
tolerable gentility even—she could have no proof; for the 
asmurances of her husband and mother on that subject went 
for nothing at all. Their being her relations, too, made 
it eo much the worse ; and Mra. Jennings’s attempts at con. 
solation were, therefore, unfortunately founded, when she 
alvined her danghter not to care about their being 00 
fashionable ; because they were all cousing, and must put 
up with one another. As it was impossible, however, now 
to prevent their coming, Lady Middleton resigned hereclf 
to the idee of it with all the philosophy of « well-beed 
woman, contenting herself with merely giving her husband 
a gentle reprimand on the subject five or six times every 
day. 

‘The young ladies arrived: their appearance was by no 
means ungenteel or unfashionable. ‘Their dresa was very 
smart, thelr manners very civil: they were delighted with 
the house, and in rapturea with the furniture; and they 
happened to be so doatingly fond of children, that Lady 
Middleton's good opinion was engaged in their favour before 
they bad been an hour at the Park. She declared them to 
be very agrecable girls indeed, which, for her Ladyship, 
was enthusiastic admiration. Sir John's confidence in his 

us 
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own judgment rose with this animated praise, and he set off 
directly for the cottage, to tell the Miss Dashwoods of 
the Mivs Steeles’ arrival, and to assure them of their being 
the sweetest girls in the world. From such ccmmendation 
an this, however, there was not much to be learned: Elinor 
‘well eoew thee this swestest giiie in the world were to be 
met wi every part of England, under every possible 
variation of form, face, temper, snd understanding. Sir 
John wanted the whole family to walk to the Park directly 
and look at his guests. Benevolent, philanthropic man! 
‘I¢ was painful to him even to keep a third cousin to himself. 
** Do come now,” said he—“ pray come-—you must 
come—I declare you shall come. You can’t think how 


mey 
fhumoured and agrecable! The children are all hanging 
about her already, as if she was an old acquaintance. 
‘And they both long to see you of all things ; for they hava 
heard at Exeter that you are the most beautiful creatures in 
the world ; and I have told them it is all very true, and @ 
great deal more. Yon will be delighted with them, I am 
eure, They have brought the whole coach full of playthings 
for the children. How can you be so cross as not to come ? 
‘Why they are your cousins, you know, after = fashion, 
You are my cousins, and they are my wife's; so you must 
‘be related.” 

But Sir John could not prevail: he vould only obtain 2 
promise of their calling at the Park within » day or two, 
and then left them in amazement at their indifference, to 
walk home and boast anew of their attractions to the Mics 
Steeles, as he had been alresdy boesting of the Miss Steeles 
to them. 


‘When thelr promised visit to the Park, and consequent 
introduction to these young Indies, took place, they found in 
the appearance of the eldest, who wan neerly thirty, with 
very and not = sensible face, nothing to admire; but 
in the other, who wan not more than two or three end 
twenty, they acknowledged considerable beauty: her fea- 
tures were pretty, and she had s sharp quick eye, and 
smartness of sir, which, though It did not give ectual 
slogance or grace, gave distinction to her person Thelr 
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manners were particularly civil, and Elinor soon allowed 
them credit for some kind of sense, when she saw with 
what constant and judicious attentions they were making 
themselves agreeable to Lady Middleton. With her children 
they were in continual raptures, extolling their beauty, 
courting their notice, and humouring all their whims ; and 
auch of their time as could be spared from the importunate 
demands which thia politeness made on it was spent in ad_ 
miration of whatever her Ladyship was doing, if she hap. 
pened to be doing any thing, or in taking patterns of some 
elegant new dress, in which her appearance the day before 
hed thrown them into unceasing delight. Fortunately for 
those who pay their court through such folblea, a fond 
mother, though, in parsuit of praise for her children, the 
most rapacious of human beings, is likewiee the moat 
credulous: her demands are exorbitant ; but she will swallow 
any thing ; and the excessive affection and endurance of 
the Misa Stecles towards her offspring were viewed, there- 
fore, by Laily Middleton without the smallest surprise or 
distrust, She saw with maternal complacency all the im- 
Inent encroachments and mischievous tricks to which 

er cousins submitted. She saw their sashes untied, their 
hair pulled about their ears, their work-bags searched, and 
their knives and scissors stolen away, and felt no doubt of 
ita being a reciprocal enjoyment. It suggested no other 
surprise than that Elinor and Marianne should ait so com~ 
poseilly by, without claiming « share in what was passing. 

“« John is in such spirits to-day !” said she, on his taking 
‘Migs Steele's pocket handkerchief, and throwing it ont "Of 
window — ‘« he is full of monkey tricks.” 

And soon afterwards, on the second boy’s violently pinch~ 
ing one of the seme ledy’s fingerr, she fondly observed, 
« How playful William is!” 

“© And here is my sweet little Anna-maria,” she added, 
tenderly caressing # little girl of three years old, who had 
not made # noise for the last two minutes; “and she is 
always so gentle and quiet. Never was there such a quiet 
litele thing !"* 

‘But unfortunately in bestowing these embraces, a pin in 
her Ladychip’s head-dreas slightly scratching the child's 

un’ 
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neck, produced from this pattern of gentleness euch violent 
screams, as could bardly be outdone by any creature pro- 
fessediy noisy. The mother’s consternation was excessive 5 
but it could nat surpass the alarm of the Miss Steeles, and 
every thing was done by all three, in so critical an emer- 
gency, which affection could suggest, as likely to assuage 
the agonies of the little muffirer. She was seated in her 
mother’s lap, covered with kisses, her wound bathed with 
lavender-water, by one of the Miss Steeles, who was on her 
knees to attend her, and her month stuffed with sugar 
plums by the other. With snch = reward for her tears, 
the child was too wise to cease crying. She still screamed 
and sobbed Iustily, kicked her two brothers for offering to 
touch her; and all thelr united soothings were ineffectual, till 
Lady Middleton luckily remembering that in a scene of 
similar distress last week some apricot marmalade had 
been successfully applied for a bruised temple, the aame 
remedy was eagerly proposed fur this unfortunate scratch, 
and a slight Sutermission of screams in the young lady on 
cevirhn Sig Reve them reason to hope that it would not be 
She was carried out of the room, therefore, in 

He apseertilis arms, in quest of this medicine; and as the 
two boys chose to follow, though earnestly entreated by 
their mother to stsy behind, the four young ladies were 
left in « quietness which the room had not known for many 


ours. 

“ Poor little creature !” said Miss Steele, as soon as they 
were gone ; ** it might have been « very asd accident.” 

«* Yet I hardly know how,” cried Marianne, “ unless it 
had been under totally different circumstances. But this 
is the usual way of heightening alarm, where there is no- 
thing to be alarmed at in reality.” 

« ‘What a sweet woman Lady Middleton is I” said Lucy 

‘Marianne was silent ; it was impossible for her to say 
what she did not feel, however trivial the occasion; and 
upon Elinor, therefore, the whole task of telling lies, when 
politeness reqnired it, Severe ek She did her best when 
thus ealled on, by speaking of Lady Middleton with more 
warmth than she felt, though with far less than Miss Lucy 
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And Sir John, too,” cried the elder sister, ‘ what a 
charming man he is!’ 

Here, too, Miss Dashwood’s commendation, being only 
eimple and just, came in without any eclat. She merely 
observed that he was perfectly good humoured and ‘friendly? 

© And what » charming little family they have! I never 
saw such fine children in my life. 1 declare I quite doat 
upon them already, and indeed I am always distractedly 
foul of children.” 

«1 should guess so,” said Elinor, , with a smile, “ from 
what I have witnessed this morning.” 

“1 have « notion,” said Lucy, “ you think the litde 
Middletons rather too much indulged ; perhaps they may 





and apirita ; 1 cannot bear them if they are tame and quiet.’ 

*© 1 confess,” replied Elinor, “ that while Yam at Barton 
Tark I never think of tame and quiet children with any 
abhorrence.” 

‘A short pause succeeded this apcech, which wan firt 
broken by Bfiss Steele, who secmed very much disposed 
for conversation, and who now said, rather abruptly, “ And 

how do you like Devonshire, Mise Dashwood? J suppose 
you were very sorry to leave Sussex.” 

In some surprise at the familiarity of this question, or 
at least of the manner in which it was spoken, Elinor re~ 
plied that she was, 

“Norland is s prodigious beautiful place, ia not it?” 
alded Miss Bteele. 

“ We have heard Sir John admire it excessively,” said 
Lucy, who seemed to think some spology necessary for tho 
freedom of her sister. 

I think every one muet admire it,” replied Elinor, 
«* who ever saw the place ; thongh it iz not to be supposed 
that any one can estimate its beauties as we do.” 

“< And hed you a great many amart beaux there? J 

you have not so many in this pact of the world. 
For my part, I think they sre a vast addition alway 
Fut why should you think,” said Luey, looking 
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ashamed of her sister, “ that there are not as many gentem 
young men in Devonshire as Sussex?” 

“Nay, my desr, I'm sere I don't pretend to say that 
there an't. I'm sure there's 2 vast many smart beaux in 
but you know, how could I tell That smart beaux 
fhere might be about Norland; and I was only afraid 
the Miss Dashwoods might find it doll at Barton, if they 
had not so many as they used to have. But perhaps you 
young ladies may not care about the besux, and had an 
Hef be without them ea with them. Fer my pert T think 
they are vastly agrecable, Provided they drees smart and 
behave civil gut T can't bear to see them dirty and nasty. 
‘Now there's Mr. Rose at Exeter, « prodigious smart young 
man, quite 2 beau, clerk to Mr. Simpeon, you know, and yet 
if you do but meet him of a morning, he is not Bt to be 
peen. I suppose your brother wes quite a beau, Mise 
Dashwood, before be married, as he was #0 rich?” 

“ Upon my word,” replied Elinor, ‘ I cannot tell you, 
for I do not perfectly comprehend the meaning of the word, 
But this I can say, that if he ever was a beau before he 
married, he ia one still, for there is not the smallest alter- 
ation in him.” 

“Oh, dear! one never thinks of married men's being 
beanx ~— they have something ele to do.” 

“ Lord! Anne,” cried her sister, “ you can talk of no- 
thing but beaux ; you will make Miss Dashwood believe 
you think of nothing cle.” And then, to turn the discourse, 
she began admiring the house and the furofture. 

‘This specimen of the Miss Steeles was enough. The 
vulgar freedom and folly of the eldest left her no recom. 
mendation ; and as Elinor was not blinded by the beauty, 
oe ie shrewd look of the youngest, to her want of real 
elegance and artlessness, she left the house without any 
with of Imowing them better. 

Not so the Mies Steeles. They came from Exeter 
well provided with admiration for the use of Sir John 
Middleton, his family, and all his relations ; and no nig- 
gardly proportion was now dealt out to hie fair cousins, 
‘whom they declared to be the moat beautifal, elegant, ac. 
tomplished, and agreeable girls they had ever bebeld, and 
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with whom they were particularly anxious to be better ac. 
quainted. And to be better acquainted, therefare, Elinor 
soon found was their inevitable lot ; for as Sir John wes 
entirely on the side of the Miss Stecles, their party would 
Be too” strong for opposition, and that kind of intimacy 
tmust be subeaizied t, which consiats of sitting an hour or 

in the meme room almost every day. Sir 
Sohn ‘eauld do. no more; but be did not know that any 
more was required: to be together was, in his opinion, to 
be intimate ; and while his continual schemes for their 
meeting were effectual, he had not a doubt of their being 
established friends. 

To do him justice, he did every thing in his powcr to 
promote thelr unreserve, by making the Miss Steeles ac. 
quainted with whatever he knew or supposed of hia cousins’ 
situations in the most delicate particular; and Elinor 
had not seen them more than twice, before the eldest of 
them wished her joy on her xlster'a having been so Incky 
an to make @ conquest of a very smart beau since she cam> 
to Barton. 

“Twill be a fine thing to have her marricd so young, 
to be sure,” said ahe, “and 1 hear he i quite » bean, and 
ba femetteey And I hope you may have as good 


Elinor ould ne not suppose that Sir John would be inore 
nice in proclaiming hia supicions of her regard for Edward, 
than he-had been with respect to Marianne ; indeed it was 
rathor his favourite joke of the two, as being somewhat 
newer and more conjectural ; and since Edward's visit, they 
had never dined together without his drinking to her best 
affectiona with so ranch significancy and so many nods and 
winks, as to excite general attention. The letter F had been 
likewise invariably brought forward, and found productive of 
auch countless jokes, that ite character, as the wittiest letter 
in the alphabet, had been long established with Elinor. 

The Miss Steeles, 2s she expected, hed now all the 
benefit of these jokes ; end in the eldest of them they raised 
= curiosity to know the name of the gentleman alluded to, 
which, though ‘often impertinently expressed, was perfectly 
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of « piece with her general inquisitivencss into the concerns 
of thelr family. But Sir John did not aport long with the 
curloaity which he delighted to ralse, for he had at least as 
much pleasure in telling the namie, az Miss Steele had in 
hearing it. 

“His name ia Ferrare,” said he, in s very audible whis- 
Pet; “ but pray do not tell it, for it’ 

«© Ferrara!” repeated Misa Steele ; 

héppy man, is he? What! your sister-in-law's machen 
‘Misa Dashwood ? “S.Yep7 sgrectble young man to be wure 5 
1 know him very well.’ 

«« How can you say so, Anne?” cried Lucy, who gene- 
rally made an amendment to all her sister's assertions. 
<'Thongh we have ecen him once or twice at my uncle's, 
it is rather too much to pretend to know him very well.” 

Elinor heard all this with attention and surprise. |‘ Aud 
who was this uncle? Where did he live? How came they 
acquainted?” She wished very much to have the subject 
continued, though she did not choose to join in it herself; 
‘but nothing more of it was said, and, for the first time in her 
life, abe thought Mrs. Jennings deficient either in curioaity 
after petty information, or in = disposition to communicate 
it. ‘Fhe manner in which Miss Steele had spoken of Ed- 
ward increased her curiosity; for it atruck her as being 
rather ill-natured, and suggested the suspicion of that lady’: 
knowing, or fancying herself to know, something to his dis 
advantage. But her curiosity was unavailing ; for no far- 
ther notice was taken of Mr, Ferrars's name by Miss Stecle 
when alluded to, or even openly mentioned by Sir John. 









CHAPTER XXII. 


Mantawxe, who had never much toleration for any thing 
like impertinence,  lensity, inferiority of parta, or even 
difference of taste from herself, was 2t this time particularly 
{ll-disposed, from the state of her spirits, to be pleased with 





which checked every endeavour ‘at intimacy on their side. 
Elinor principally attributed that preference of herself 
which soon became esident in the manners of both, but 
especially of Lucy, who mizsed no opportanity of engaging 
her in conversation, or of striving to improve their ac- 
quaintance by an easy and frank communication of her sen. 
timents, 

Lucy was naturally clever ; her remarks were often just 
and amusing ; and as 2 companion for half an hour Elinor 
frequently found her agreeable; but her powcrs had re- 
ceived no aid from education: she was ignorant and Illite- 
rate; and her deficiency of all mental improvement, her want 
of information in the most common particulars, could not 
be concealed from Biss Dashwood, in spite of ber constant 
endeavour to appear to advantage. Elinor saw, and pitied 
her for, the neglect of abilities which education might base 
rendered 0 respectable ; but she saw, with less tenderness 
of feeling, the thorough want of delicacy, of rectitude, ant 
integrity of mind, which her attentiona, her asaiduities, ber 
flatteries at the Park betrayed ; and she could have no laat~ 
ing satisfaction in the company of a person who joined 
insincerity with ignorance ; whose want of instruction pre- 
vented their meeting in conversation on terme of equality, 
and whose conduct towards othera made every show of at- 
tention and deference towards herself perfectly valueless. 

“« You will think my question an odd one, I dare say,” 
seid Lucy to her one day, as they were walking together 
from the Park to the cottage; “ but, pray, are you person- 
ally acquainted with your sister-in-law's mother, Mra. 
Ferrara? 

Elinor did think the question a very odd one, an her 
yountenance expressed it, as she answered that she had 
never seen Mrs. Ferrars. 

** Indeed !” replied Lucy ; ‘‘I wonder at that, for I 
thought you ‘must have scen her at Norland sometimes. 
‘Thaw, perhape. you cxmnet tell ine what sort of « womar: 

ie is?” 

“« No,” returned Elinor, cantious of giving her real 


‘* I asm sore you think me very strange, for engulring 

about her in such a way,” ssid Lucy, cyeing Elinor usten- 

tively as she apoke ; “‘ but perhaps there may be reasons— 

I wish I might venture; but, however, I hope ‘you will do 

me the justice of believing that I do not mean to be im. 
” 


Elinor made her a civil reply, and they walked on for a few 
rainutos in silence. | It was broken by Lucy, who renewed 


wT tance bee! ta have you think me. importinently 
curious, I am sure I would rather do any thing in the 
world than be thought so by « person whose good opinion 
4s 90 well worth having as yours. And I am sure I should 
not have the smallest fear of trusting you ; indeed, I should 
be very glad of your advice bow to manage fn euch oa un: 
situation as I am; but, however, there is no 





«Tam porry I do not,” said Elinor, in great astonish- 
ment, “if it could be of any use to you to know my opinion 
of her, But really I never understood that you were at 
all connected with that family, and therefore I am a little 
surprised, I confess, at so serious an enquiry into her che~ 


* J dare say you are, and J am sure J do not at all wondes 


only one side glance at her companion to observe ita effect 
on her, 
** Good heavens |” cried Elinor, “‘ what do you mean? 
Are, you se acquainted with Mr. Robert Ferrers? Can you 
And she did not feel much delighted with the ides 
UF ouch @ sister ioclow 
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No,” replied Lucy, “ not to Mr. Robert Ferrars — J 
never saw him in my life; but,” fixing her eyes upon 
Elinor, “‘ to his elder brother.” 

‘What felt Elinor at thet moment? Astonishment, that 
would have been as painful as it was strong, bed not an 
immediate disbelief of the assertion attended it. She 
tarned towards Lucy in silent amazement, unable to divine 
the reason or object of such a declaration ; and though her 
complexion varied, she stood firm in incredulity, and felt 
in no danger of an hysterical fit, or 2 swoon. 

“You may well be surprised,” continued Lucy 3 “ for 
to be sure you could have had no idea of it before; for 1 
dare say he never dropped the amallest hint of it to you or 
any of your family; because it wee always meant to be a 
great secret, and I am suro has been faithfully kept se by 
me to this hour. Not a soul of all my relations know of it 
but Anne, sna L never should have mantionc’ it to you, if 

not fe e greatest dependence in the world upon 
your secrecy ; and I really thought my behaviour in asking 
odd, diet 4 ony "to be explained. "And T do net thle 
|, that i¢ it to n not think 
Mr. Ferrers can be displeased, when he knows I havo 
trusted you, because I know he has the highest opinion in 
the world of sl! your family, and looks upon yourself ani! 
the other Miss Dashwoods quite as his own sisters.” She 
paused. 





Elinor for a few moments remained silent. Her as- 
tonishment at what she beard was at first too great for 
words; bat at length forcing herself to cpeek, and te speek 
cautiously, she said, with a calmmess of manner which 
tolerably well concealed her surprise ana aclicitudo, — 
“ May I ask if your engagement is of long standing >” 

* We have been engaged these four years. 


Hiinor, though greatly shotked, still felt unable to be- 
lieve it. . 

"© T did not know,” said she, “ thet you were even ac- 

inted till the other day.” 

“= Qur acquamtance, however, is of many yeers’ date 


ue Sexe 4x0 senmenrr. 
He was under my uncle's care, you know, a consiileratle 
wi 


** Your uncle!” 

*€ Yes; Mr. Pratt. Did you never hear him talk of 
‘Mr, Pratt ?” 

“1 think I have,” replied Elinor, with an exertion of 
spirits, which increased with her increase of emotion. 

« He was four years with my uncle, who lives at Long- 
staple, near Plymonth. It was there our ecquaintance 
begun, for my meer and me was oren staying with my 
uncle, and it was there our engagement was formed, though 
not till a year efter he had quitted as a pupil; but he was 
almost always with us afterwards. 1 was very unwilling 
to enter into it, as you may imagine, without the knowledge 
and approbation of his mother ; but I was too young, and 
loved him too well, to be so prudent aa I ought to have 
been. Though you do not know him so well as me, Mias 
Dashwood, you must have scen enough of him to be sen- 
sible he is very capable of msking « women sincerely st- 
tached to him." 

Certainly,” answered Elinor, without knowing what 
she said ; but, after a moment's reflection, she added, with 
revived sccurity of Edward's honour and love, and her 
companion’s falsehood, — ‘‘ Engaged to Mr, Edward Fer- 
rara]—-1 confess myself so totally surprised at what you 
tell me, that really — I beg your pardon ; but surely there 
inust be some mistake of person or name. We cannot 
mean the same Mr. Ferrare.” 

“ We can mesn no other,” cried Lucy, smiling. “Mr. 
Edward Ferrars, the eldest son of Mrs. Ferrers of Park 
Street, and brother of your sister-in-law, Mrs. John Dash- 
wood, is the person I mean; you must allow that J am 
not likely to be deceived as to the name of the man on 
whom sll my happiness depends.” 

«© ¥¢ is atrange,” replied Elincr, in a most painful per- 
plexity, “that I should never have heard him even mention 


your name.’ 

“ No; considering our siteation, it waa not strange. 
Our firat care has been to keep the matter secret. You 
knew nothing of me, or my family, and, therefore, there 
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eculd be no ooossion for ever mentioning my name to you ; 
and, as he was always particularly afraid of his sister's sus- 
peeting any thing, that was reason enough for his not men- 
tioning it.” 

She was silent. Klnor’s seourity sunk; but her self 
command did not sink with it. 

** Four years you have been engaged,” ssid she, with a 


; and heaven knows how much longer we may 
have to wait. Poor Edward! It pute him quite ont 
of heart.” ‘Then taking a amall miniature from her pocket, 
she added, “ To prevent the possibility of mistake, be 10 
good as to look at thia face. If doca not do him justice, to 
be sure, but yet I think you cannot be deceived as to the 
person it was drew for. 1 have had it above these three 
years.” 

She put it into her hands as she spoke; and when Elinor 
saw the painting, whatever other doubts ber feer of «too 
hasty decision, or her wish of detecting falsehood, 
WaEer te Linget in her minds she could’ bave none of ite 
being Edvrard’s face. She returned it almost instantly, ac 
knowledging the likeness. 

“ Thave never been ablo,” continued Lucy, “ to give 
him my picture in return, which I am very much vexed at, 
for he has been always so anxious to getit! But I-am 
determined to sit for it the very firat opportunity.” 

«© You are quite in the right,” replied Elinor, calmly. 
‘They then proceeded « few paces in silence. Lucy spoke 
first. 


“© am aure,” said sbe, “+ I have no doubt in the world 
of your faithfully keeping this secret, because you must 
now of what importance it is to us, not to have it reach 
his mother ; for she would never approve of it, I dare say. 
1 ehall have no fortune, and I fancy she is an exceeding 
proud women.” 

*© I certainly did not seek your confidence,” said Elinor 5 
“© but you do me no more than justice in imagining that 1 
may be depended on. Your secret ia aafe with me; but 
patsion me if I express some surprise at 90 unnecessary 8 

z 
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commauntestion. You must at least havo felt that my 
being soquainted with it could not add to its 

‘Aa abe said this, she looked earnestly at Lucy, hoping 
to discover something in her countenance; perhaps the 
falachood of the greatest part of what she had been saying ; 
bat Lucy’s countenance suffered no change. 

‘1 was afraid you would think I was taking a great 
liberty with you,” said she, “in telling you all this, I 
hhave not known you long, to be sure, peraonally at least, 
but I have known you and all your family by description a 
great while ; and ax soon as I saw you, I felt almost as if 
‘you was an old acquaintance. Besides, in the present case, 
I really thought some explanation was due to you, after my 
making such particular enquiries about Edward's mother ; 
and I am eo unfortunate, that I have not « creature whose 
advice I can ask. Anne is the only person that knows of 
it, and ahe has no judgment at all; indeed, she does me a 
great deal more harm than good, for I am in constant fear 
of her betraying me, fhe doca not know hew to hold her 
tongue, as you must perceive ; and I am sure I was in the 
greatest fright in the world other day, when Edward's 
name was mentioned by Bir John, lest she should out with 
it all, You can’t think how much I go through in my 
mind from it altogether. only wonder that I am alive, 
after what I have suffered for Edward's sake these last four 
years. Every thing in such suspense and uncortsinty ; 
and seeing him so seldom—we can hardly meet above 
twice w year. Iam sure I wonder my heart is not quite 
‘Uroke.”” 

Here she tock out ber handkerchief; but Elinor did 


compansionate. 

« Sometimes,” continued Lucy, after wiping her eyes, 
“1 think whether it would not be better for us both to 
Iareak off the matter entirely.” As she seid this, she looked 
directly at her companion. “ But then, at other times, I 
ave not resolution enough for ft. 1 cannot bear the 
thoughts of making him so wisersble, aa I know the very 
mention of such 2 thing would do. And on my own ac_ 
eount too — so dear as he ia to me — [ don’t think F could 
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be equal to it, ‘What would you advise me to do in auch 
# cane, Mixa Dashwood? What would you do yourself?” 

** Pardon me,” soutien! Beieir, seared by te anention 5 
* bat I can give you no advice under such circumstances. 
‘Your own judgment must direct you.” 

“© To be sure,” continued Lucy, after a few minutes’ 
silence on both sides, “ his mother roust provide for him 
some time or other ; but poor Edward is no cast down about 
ft! Did not you think him dreadful low-spirited when he 
was at Barton? He was so miscrable when he ieft us at 
Longstaple, to go to you, that I was afraid you would 
think him quite Ul.” 

pi ‘he come from your uncle's, then, when he visited 
us?” 

Ob, yea; he had boon staying 2 forenight with us. 
Did you think he came directly from town ? 

«Noy replied Elinor, mort feelingly senaitle of every 
fresh circurnstance in favour of Lucy's veracity; ‘1 re- 
member he told us, thet he had been staying # fortnight 
with some friends near Plymouth.” She remembered, too, 
her own pu ee een ee a eee 
farther of at his totel eilence with respect 
qroa ts iar ammene 
Figen Ot Tom Seam hie edly cus of eptette P™ repented 
mey. 

«€ Wo did, indeed, particularly so when he first arrived.” 
“begged him te cart hivanclf for fear you sliould 
suspect what was the matter; but it made him so me~ 
lancholy, not being able to stay more than a fortnight 
with ua, and seeing me so much sffceted. Poor fellow} 
‘1 am afraid it ie fost the seme with him now; for he 





longer. The picture, she had allowed herself to 
might have been accidentally obtained ; it might not have 
12 
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becn Rdward’s gift ; but a correspondence between them by 
letter could subsist only under a positive engagement, 


for the time com 
“Writing to each other,” said Lucy, returning tho 
letter into her pocket, “is the only comfort we have in 
much long separations, Yes, J have one other in 
his picture; but poor Edward has not even that. If be 
had but my picture, he says he ehould be easy. I gave 
him a look of my hair set in e ring when he was at Long- 


staple last, and that was some comfort to him, he said, but 


not equal to a picture. Perhaps you might notices the ring 
wT ala” tad “Elince, with of veo, 

L, Or, 2 } un 
fit which won ontensiol x aintlon and diatreed 
any thing she had ever felt before. was , 
shocked, confounded. 
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Votoms LI. 


CHAPTER I. 


Howevex small Elinor’s general dependence on Lesya 
veracity might be, it was impessible for her, on 
reflection, to suspect it in the prosent case, where no pear 
aticn could be answerable to the folly of inventing « false- 
hood of such @ description. What Lucy had asserted to 
be true, therefore, Elinor could not, dared not, longer 
doubt ; supported ax it was, too, on every side by such pro- 
babilities and proofs, and contradicted by nothing but Ter 
own wishes.” Their opportunity of acquaintance in the 
Ha ‘aailgperecble od Seats wal Baserate wists hoes 
‘once table an 3 ward's visit near 
th, hia melancholy state of mind, his dissatis- 
faction at his own prospects, his nncertain behaviour to. 
wards herself, the intimate knowletige of the Mies Steelca 
as to Norland and their family connections, which had often 
surprised her, the picture, the letter, the ring, formed alto- 
gether such a body of evidence as overcame every fear of 
condemning him unfairly, and established as a fact, which 
no pertiality could set aside, his ill-treatment of herself. 
Her resentment of such behaviour, her indignation at 
having been its dupe, for a short time made her feel only 
for herself ; but other ideas, other considerations soon arose, 
‘Had Edward been intentionally deceiving her? Had he 
feigned a regard for her which he did not feel? Was his 
engagement to Lucy an engagement of the heart? No; 
whatever it wight once have been, she could not believe it 
much at present. His affection was all her own. She 
cold not be deceived in that, Her mother, sisters, 
z 
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Fanny, all had been conscious of his regard for ber at 
Norland ; it was not an illusion of her own vanity. He 
certainly loved her. What « softener of the heart was this 
persuasion! How much could it not tempt her to forgive ! 
He hed been blamable, highly blamable, in remaining at 
Norland after he first felt her influence over him to be more 
than it ought to be. In that, he could not be defended ; 
‘but if he bad iojured her, how much more had he injared 
himself ; if her case were pitiable, hix was hopeless. His 
imprudence had made ber miserable for 2 while ; but it 
seemed to have deprived himself of all chance of ever 
being otherwise. She might in time regain tranquillity ; 
‘but Ae, what had he to look forward to? Could he ever 
be tolerably happy with Lucy Btecle; could he, were his 
affection for herself ont of the question, with his integrity, 
his delicacy, and well-informed mind, be satisfied with a 
wife like her — illiterate, artful, and selfish ? 

‘The youthful infatuation of niceteen would naturally 
blind him to every thing but her beauty and good nature; 
but the four succeeding years — yeass which, if rationally 
spent, give such improvement to the understanding — must 
have opened his eyes to her defects of education, while the 
same period of time, spent on her side in inferior society 
and more frivolous pursuits, had perhaps robbed her of 
that simplicity which might once have given an interesting 
character to her beauty. 

If in the supposition of his seeking to marry herself, 
his difficulties from his mother bad seemed great, how 
much greater were they now likely to be whea the object of 
his engagement was undoubtedly inferior in connections, 
and probably inferior in fortune to herself. These diffi- 
culties, indeed, with 2 heart so alienated from Lucy, 
might ‘not presa very hard upon his patience ; but melan- 


of family opposition snd enkindness could be felt as « 


‘As these considerations occurred to her in painful suc- 
cession, she wept for him more than for heraclf. Supported 
by the conviction of having done nothing to merit her pro- 
sent unhappiness, and consoled by the belief that Kdwerd 
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had done nothing to forfeit her esteem, she thought she 
could even now, under the first smart of the heavy blow, 
command herself enough to guard every suspicion of the 
truth from her mother and eistere. And ao well was she 
able to answer her own expectations, that when she joined 
them at dinner, only two hours after che had first suffered 
the extinction of all her dearest hopes, no one would have 


was mourning in secret over obstacles which must divide 
her for ever from the object of her love, and that Mariano 
was internally dwelling on the perfections of a man, of 
whose whole heart ake folt thoroughly possessed, and 


whom she expected to see in every carriage which drovo 
near their house. 


‘The necessity of concealing from her mother and Mari- 
spas hat had been intrusted in confidence to herself, 
¢houg! 1s cbliged to unceasing exertion, wes no aggra-— 
vation of Elinor’s distress. On the contrary, it was a 
velief eo Dee to be o be peered, the communication of what would 
give such iction to them, and to be saved likewise from 

that condemnation 


bably flow from the excess of their partial affection for her- 
self, und which was more than she felt equal to support, 
From their counsel, or their conversation, she knew she 
could receive no assistance; their tenderness and sorrow 
must add to her distress, while her self-command would 


asbsken, her appearance of cheerfulness as invariable. as, 
with regrets so poignant snd so fresh, it was possible for 
them to be. 

Much as she had suffered from her first conversation 
with Lucy on the subject, she soon felt an earnest wish of 
renewing it; and this for more reasons than one. She 
‘wanted to hear many particulars of their engagement re- 
peated again ; she wanted more clearly to understand what 
Lnoy seally fait for Edward, whether there were any xin- 
cerity in her declaration of tender regard for him; and 
sho particalarly wanted to convince Lucy, by her readiness 

r4 


g 
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than as 0 friend, which she very much feared ber invo- 
lontary agitation, in their morning discourse, must have 
left at least doubtful. That Lucy was disposed to be 
jealona of her sppeared very probable: It was plain that 


ty I of Lncy'e superior cates on Satwards tod be taught 
dy it of 2 3) on 1, and be taught 
to avoid him in future? She had little difficulty in un- 
deratanding thus much of her rival’s intentions ; and while 
she was firmly resolved to act by her as every principle of 
honour and honesty directed, to combat her own affection 
for Edward, and to see him as little as possible, she could 
not deny herself the comfort of endeavouring to convince 
Lucy that her heart was unwounded. And us she could 
now have nothing more painful to hear on the subject than 


of going through a repetition of particulars with composure. 

Bus it was not immediately that an opportunity of doing 
0 could be commanded, thongh Lucy wes as well disposed 
as herself to take advantage of any that occurred ; for the 
weather was not often fine enough to allow of their joining 
in a walk, where they might most easily separate them- 
selves from the othera; and though they met at least every 
other evening cither at the Park or cottage, and chiefly at 
the former, they could not be supposed to meet for the 
wake of conversation. Such a thought wonld never enter 
‘xther Sir John or Lady Middleton's head ; and therefore 
very ttle leisure was ever given for general chat, and 
neme st all fox particular discourse. ‘They me* for the 
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sane of eating, drinking, and laughing togethet, playing at 
cards, or consequences, or any other game that 
Gently noisy. 

One or two meetings of this kind had taken place, without 
affording Elinor any chance of engaging Lucy in private, 
when Sir John called at the cottage one morning, to beg, 
in the name of charity, that they would all dine with Lady 
Middleton that day, as he was obliged to attend the club 
at Exeter, and she would otherwise be quite alone, except 
her mother and the two Miss Steeles. Elinor, who fore 
saw a feirer opening for the point she had in view, in such 
party as this was likely to be, more at liberty among 
themselves under the tranquil and well-bred direction of 
Lady Middleton than when her husband united them to~ 
gether in one nolay purpose, immediately accepted the 
invitation ; Margaret, with her mother’s 1, Was: 
equally compliant ; and Marianne, though always unwilling 
to join any of their partics, was persuaded by her mother, 
who could not bear to ry Pals seclude heraclf from any 
oho Sonny ladles vrentCaod Ledy Middle happil; 

young ladies went, ton was hap| 
preserved from the frightfal ‘solitnde which had hed threstened 
‘The insipidity of the meeting was exactly euch as 
bapa had expected ; it produce. not one novelty of thought 

x expression ; and nothing could be less interesting than 
the whole of thelr dircourse both in the dining perlour and 
drawing room: to the latter, the children accompented 
them ; and while they remained there, abe was too well 
convinced of the impossibility of engaging Lucy's attention 
to attempt it. They quitted it only with the removal of 
the tea-things. The card-table was then placed; and Elinor 
began to wonder at nerseit tor having ever entertained a 
hope of finding time for conversation at the Park. They 
all rose up in preparation for « round game. 

“1 am gled,” said Lady Middleton to Lucy, “you ae 
not going to finish poor little Anna-maria’s basket this even- 
ing; for I am sure it must hurt your eyes to work filigree 
bby candlelight. And we will make the dear litle love 
some amends for her dleappointment to-worrew, and then 
T hope she will not much mind it* 
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en Tiis Bint was enoneh, Lucy recallected herself instantly 

and replied, Indeed you sre very much mistaken, Lady 

Middleton ; I am only waiting to know whether you can 

make your party without me, or I should have been at my 

already. I would not disappoint the little angel 

for all the world; and if you want me at the card-table 
now, I am resolved to finish the basket after eupper.” 

“You are very good,—I hope it won't hurt your eyos: 
—will you ring the bell for some working candles? ~My 
poor little girl would be sadly diseppointed, I know, if the 
basket was not finished to-morrow ; for though I told her 
it certainly would not, I am gure she depends upon having 
it done.” 

Luey directly drew her work-table near her, and re- 
cated herself with an alacrity and cheerfulness, which 
seemed to infer, thes abs cock saute no grantee. deliahe, 
than in making s filigree basket for = spoilt chi 

Lady MMiidkeon eopocel e tabberof Gastino to the 
others. No one made any objection but Marianne, who, 
with her tweual inattention 70 the forme of general civility, 
exclaimed, “ Your Ledyship will have the ae 
cuse me— you know I detest cards. 

Plano-forte; I have not touched it ‘aan = was © saned. 
And, nd, without farther corerovay, abe turned away and walked 
the instrument, 

° vedy Middleton looked as if she thanked Heaven that 
ashe had never made so rude a speech. 

«© Marianne can never keep long from that instrument, 
you know, ma‘am,” said Elinor, endeavouring to smooth 
away the offence ; “* and 1 do not much wonder at it; for 
it 4a the very best toned piano-forte 1 ever heard.” 

‘The remaining five were now to draw their cards. 

“© Perhaps,” continued Elinor, “ if I should happen 
cut ont, I may be of some 8 
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uclp,” cried Lucy, “ for I find there is more to be done ta 
ft thun I thought ‘there was ; and it would be a shocking 
thing to disappoint dear Anna-maria after a 

“Ob, id. Mins Steelo, 


that would be terrible, indeed, 

* Dear little soul, how I do love her!” 

You are very kind,” said Lady Middleton to Elinor 
*¢ nd as you really like the work, perbape you will be a 
well pleased not to cut in till another rubber, or will you 
take your chance now ?” 

Ellnor joyfully profited by the first of these proposals, 
and thus, by « little of that address, which Marianne could 
never condescend to practise, gained her own end, and 
pleased Lady Middleton at the same time. Lucy made 
yoom for her with ready attention ; and the two fuir rivals 
‘were thus seated, side by side, at the same table, and with 
the utmost harmony, engaged in forwarding tho seme work. 
The pisno-forte, at which Marianne, wrapped up iu her 
own music and her own ts, had by thia time forgot~ 
ten that any body was in room besides herself, was 
luckily 90 near them, that Mies Dashwood now judged she 
might eafely, under the shelter of its noise, introduce the 
interesting wabject, without any risk of being heard at the 








CHAPTER 1. 


Iw a firm, though cautious tone, Elinor thus began : — 

« [should be undeserving of the confidence you have 
nonoured me with, If I felt no desire for its continuance, 
or no farther curiosity on its subject. I will not apologise, 
therefore, for bringing it forward 

“ Thank you,” cried Lucy, warmly, “ for breaking the 
ico: you have set my heart at easo by it; for I was, 
somehow or other, afraid I hed offended you by what I 
told you that Monday.” 

* Offinded m=! How could you suppose wo? Believe 
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me,” and Elinor spoke it with the trucst sincerity, “ no- 
thing could be farther from my intention than to give you 
much an ides. Could you have a motive for the trust, 
that was not honourable end flattering to me?” 

“« And yet, I do assure you,” replied Lucy, ber little 
sharp eyes full of meaning, “ there seemed to me to be a 
coldness and displeasure in your manner, that made mo 
quite uncomfortable. I felt sure that you was angry with 
me; and have been quarrelling with myself ever since, for 
having took such « liberty ax to trouble you with my affhirs. 
But I am very glad to find it was only my own fancy, and 
that you do not really blame me. If you knew what a 
consolation it was to me to relicve my heart, by speaking to 
you of what 1 am always thinking of every moment of my 
Use, your compassion would make you overlook every thing 
cle, z am sure.” a's 

“© Indeed, I can easily believe that it was a very great 
relief to you, to sckuowlodge your aituation to me, and be 
assured that you ahali never have reason to repent it. 
Your case ia « very unfortunate one; you seem to me to 
be surronnded with difficulties ; and you will have need of 
all tus] affection to support you under them. 
Mr, 1, I believe, in entirely dependent on his mother.” 

“« He bas only two thousand pounds of his own: it would 
‘be madness to marry upon that ; though, for my own part, 
J could give up every prospect of more without a sigh. I 
have been always used to a very small income, and could 
struggle with any poverty for him; but I love him too 
well to be the selfish means of robbing him, perhaps, of all 
that hia mother might give him, if he martied to pleave 
her. We must wait, it may be for many years. With 
almost every other man in the world, it would be an alerm- 
ing prospect; but Edward's affection and constancy no- 
ching can deprive me of, I know.” 

«That conviction must be every thing to you ; and he 
is, undoubtedly, supported by the same trust in yours. 
If the strength of your reciprocal attachment hed failed, as 
between many people, and under many circumstances, it 
naturally would, during a four years’ engagement, your 
situation woald have been pitiable indeed.” 
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Lucy here looked up ; but Elinor was careful in guard- 
ing ber countenance from every expression that could give 
her words a suspicious 

*© Edward's love for me," said Lucy, “ has been pretty 
well put to the test, by our long, very long absence, since 
we were first engaged, and it has stood the trisl so well, 
that I should be unpardonable to doubt it now. 1 can 
safely say that he hee never gave ue one moment's alarm 
on that account from the first.’ 

Elinor hardly knew whether to mile or sigh at this a- 
sertion. 

Lucy went on. ‘* I am rather of a jealous temper, too, 
by nature; and from our different situations in life, from 
his being #0 much more in the world than me, and our 
continual separation, I was enough inclined for suspicion, 
vo have found out the truth in an instent, if there had been 
the slightest alteration in his behaviour to me when we met, 
or any lowness of spirits that I could not account for, or if 
he had talked more of one lady than enother, or seemed in 
any respect less happy at Longstaple than he used to be. I 
do not mean to say that I am particularly observant or 
quick-sighted in general, but in such = case I am sure I 
could not be deceived.” 

« All this,” thought Elinor, “is very pretty ; but it can 
impoeo upon neither of us.” 

*« But what,” aaid she, after a short silence, ‘are your 
views? or have you none but that of wal ting for Mrs. 
Ferrara's death, which ia e melancholy and shocking ex- 
tremity ? Te Ler son determined to submit to this, ead to 
all the tediousneas of the many yeara of suspense in which 
it may involve you, rather than run the risk of her dis- 
pleasure for 8 while by owning the truth?” 

“« If we could be certain that it would be only for a 
while! But Mrs. Ferrare is a very headstrong proud wo- 
12 in her first fit of anger upon hearing it would 
very likely scoure every thing to Robert ; and the ides of 
thay, for Edward's sake, frightens away all my inclination 
for hasty measures.” 

“* And for your own sake too, or you ere carrying your 
disinterestednew beyond reason.’ 
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Lucy looked at Elinor again, and was silent. 

** Do you know Mr. Robert Ferrars?” asked Elinor. 

« Not at all — I never saw him ; but I fancy he is very 
‘anlike his brother — silly, and a great coxcomb.” 

** A great coxcomb!” repeated Miss Stecle, whose ear 
had caught those words by a sudden pause in Marianne’s 
music, Oh, they are talking of their favourite beaux, 
I dare say.” 

« No, sister,” cried Lacy, “‘ you are mistaken there, — 
our favourite beaux are nof great coxcomba. 

* I can answer for it that Mixs Dashwood's is not,” said 
‘Mra. Jennings, laughing heartily ; “ for he is one of the 
modestest, prettiest behaved young men I ever saw ; but 
as for Lacy, abe is such, sly little creatare, there is no 
finding out who «ha likes.’ 

Oh,” cried Miss Steele, ooking significantly round 
at'them, <r 1 dare say Lacy’s beau is quite an modest and 
pretty behaved as Misa wood’. 

inor blushed in spite of herself. Lucy bit her lip, and 
looked ly at her sister. ‘A mutual silence took place 


for nome ut an ond to saying, in e 
lower tone, ‘hough Méarlarioe: was g them the 


ee neniasoet certo, — 
momen os re, maguire maton 
‘come into my head for bringing matters to bear ; indeed 1 
am bound to let you into the secret, for you are a party 
concerned, I dere cay you have seen enough of Edward to 
Bnew Sas be would poser che shards oo every. oder profes 








» through 
sure you would be kind enough to use out of friendship for 
him, and I hope out of some regard to me, your brother 


underatand ia a very good one, and the present incumbent 
not Iikely to live a great while. That would be enough for 
‘us to marry upon, and we might trust to time and chance 
for the rest.” 

© I should be slways happy,” replied Elinor, “* to show 
any mark of my esteem and friendship for Mr. Ferrers ; 
Dut do not vou perceive that my interest op such an ooce- 
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mon would be perfectly unmecessary? He te brother to 
Mrs. John Dsshwood — that must be recommenilation 
enough to her husband.” 

« But Mrs, John Dashwood would not mach spprove of 
Edward's going into orders.” 
th T rather suspect that my interest would do very 

‘They were again silent for many roinutes. At length 
Lucy ‘exclaimed. with a deep 

«© Delleve it would be the wisest way to put an end to 
the business at once by dissolving the engagement. We 
seem so beset with difficulties on every aide, that though it 
would make us miserable for a time, we should be happier 
perhaps in the end. But you will not give me your advice 
Misa Dashwood ?”” 

No,” answered Elinor, with a smile, which concealed 

very agitated feelings; ‘¢ on such a subject ¥ certainly will 
‘ou know vory well that my opinion would have no 
ws with you, woless it were on the side of your wishos.” 

«© Indeed you wrong mo,” replied Lucy, with great solem- 

31 know nobody ‘of whose Judgment I think so 

jiy as I do of yours; and I do really believe, that if 
you was to say to me, ‘ { advise you by all means to put 
#n end to your engagement with Edward Ferrars, it will be 
more for the happiness of both of you,’ I should resolve 
upon doing it immediately.” 

Elinor bluahed for the sipped of Edward's future 
wife, and replied, ‘ This compliment would effectually 
frighten me from giving sny opinion on the subject, hed I 
formed one. It raisex my influence much too high: the 
power of dividing two people so tenderly attechel 1s too 
much for an indifferent person.” 

« "Tis beonuse you are an indifferent person,” ssid Lucy, 
with some pique, and laying a perticular ntress on those 

words, “ that your judgment might Juuely have such weight 
with me. If you could be supposed to be bisssed in any 
respect by your own feelings, your opinion would not be 
‘worth having.” 


Elinor thought it wisest to make no enswer to this, lest 
they might provoke each other to an unsuitable incresse of 
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ease and unreserve ; and was even partly determined never 
to mention the subject again. Another pause, therefore, of 
many minutes’ duration, succeeded this specch, and Lucy 
was still the frst to end it. 

* Ghall you be in town this winter, Miss Dashwood?” 
vad she, whan all her nccustomary complaneney. 

* Certainly not.” 

«Tam worry for that,"" retumed the other, while her 
eyes brightened at the information ; “ it would have gave 
me such pleasure to meet you there! But I dare sry you 
will go for all that. To be sure, your brother and sister 
will ask you to come to them.” 

“It will not be in my power to accept their invitation 
if they do.” 

«© How unlucky that is! J had quite depended upon 


visit them these several Bat I only go for the sake 
of seeing Edward. pie Sik be, there, fo. wetruny, over” 
wise London would have no charms for me; I have not 
spirits for it.” 

Elinor was soon called to the card-table by the conclu 
sion of the first rubber, and the confidential discourse of 
the two ladies was therefore at an end ; to which both of 
them submitted without any reluctance, for nothing had 
been seld on either aide to make them dislike exch other 
less than they hed done before; and Elinor sat down to 
the card-table with the melancholy persuasion that Edward 
was not only without affection for the person who was to 
be his wife, but that he had not even the chance of being 
tolerably yy in marriage, which sincere affection on Aer 
side would have given ; for self-interest alone could induce 


‘would allow; for she felt such conversations to be an 
indnigence which Lucy did not deserve, and which were 
The visit of the Misz Steeles st Barton Park was 
Jengthened far beyond what the first invitation implied. 
‘Their favour increased ; could not be spared ; Sir John 


immodistely, which was in full force at the end of every 
week, they were prevailed on to stay nearly two months at 
the Park, and to assist In the due celebration of that fes- 
tival which requires a more than ordinary share of private 
balls and large dinnera to proclaim its importance. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Tnovon Airs. Jennings w wes bt the habit of mendin 
large portion of the y the houses of her c 5 
end tebenids, uta wes wot witheist o settled bableation of hor 
own. Since the death of her husband, who had traded 
with success in # less elegant part of the town, she had 
resided every winter in a house in one of the streets near 
Portman Square. Towards this home she began, on the 
approach of January, to turn her thoughts ; and thither she 
one day abruptly, and very unexpectedly by them, asked 
the elder Misa Dashwoods te accompany her. Elinor, 
without Observing the varying complerion of her seer, and 

animated look which spoke no indifference to the plan, 
tamediately gave « grateful but absolute dental Sor both, ta 
which she believed herself co be speaking their united 
inclinations. The reason alleged was their determined 
resolution of,not leaving their mother at that time of the 
year. Mim, Scanings receded the refusal with some sur- 
Prise, and repeated her invitation immediately. 

“Ob, Lord! ¥ am sure your mother can spere you 


eH? 
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vory well, and I do beg you will fsvour me with your 
company, for I*ve quite set my heart upon it. Don't 
fan shat you. will be sny inconvenience t0 me, for I 
sban't put myself at all ont of my way for you. It will 
only be sending Betty by the cosch, and i hope I 
afford that. We threo shall be able to go very well in my 

i are in town, if you do not like to go 
wherever I do, ‘wall and good, you may always go with 
one of my daughters. J am sure your mother will not ob- 
fect to it; for I have had Rood Tack in getting my 
‘own children off my hands that abe will think me a very 
fit person to have the charge of you ; and if I don't get one 
of you at least well married before I have done with you it 
shall not be my fault. I eball speak a good word for you 
to all the young men, you may depend upon it.” 

«I have a notion,” said Sir John, “ that Miss Marianne 
would not object to such a scheme if her alder sister would 
come into it ae Se very ere, secon, that ahe should not 

jleasure, Miss Dashwood docs not 

wish it, 80 I would advise you two to set off for town, 

are tired of Barton, without saying a word to 
ashwood about it.” 

“ Nay,” cried Mra. Jennings, “I am aure JY sball be 
monstrous glad of Miss Marianne’s company, whether Mian 
Dashwood will go or not, only the more the merrier say I, 
‘and I thought it would be more comfortable for them to be 
together; because if they got tired of me they might talk to 
one another, and laugh at my odd ways behind my beck. 
But one or the other, if mot both of them, I moat have. 
‘Lord bless me! bow do you think I can live poking by 
myself, I who have been ‘always used, till this winter, 10 
have Charlotte with me. Come, Miss Marianne, let us 
atrike hands upon the bargain, and if Miss Dashwood will 
chan, her mind by and by, why, a0 much the beter” 

thank you, ma’am, sincerely ae 
aan, Si ORR Eaten invent bent based 
gratitude for ever ; aad ic OUlA glen toe onch baneiness, 
yea, almost the greatest happiness I am capable of, to be 
able to accept it. But my mother, my dearest, kindest 
mother —T feet the Justice of whet Siinar has urged, and 
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if che were to be maile less happy, less comfortable by our 
absence — ob, no, nothing shonld tempt me to leave her, 
Te should not, must not be « 

‘Mra. Jennings repeated her assurance that Mrs. Dash- 
wood could spare them perfectly well; snd Elinor, who 
now understood her sister, and saw to whet indifference 
to almost avery thing else she was carried by her cagerness 
to be with Willoughby again, made no father direct oppo- 
sition to the plan, and merely referred it to her mother's 
decision, from whom, however, ehe scarcely expected to re- 
ceive any support in ber endeavour to prevent a vinit 
which she could not approve o of for Marianne, and which, 
on her own account, she had reasons to avoid, 
‘Whatever Marianne was desirous of, her mother would be 
eager to promote: — she could not expect to influence the 
latter to cautiousness of conduct in an affair respecting 
which she had never been able to inspire her with distrust ; 
and she dared not explain the motive of her own disinclin- 
aan Por rn Oo renee haber ea ge pete a 

was, aoquainted witl ire. Jennings's 
manners, and na teeably ‘diaguated 
look every inconvenience of that kind, should disregard 
whatever must be most wounding to her irritable feclings, 
in her pursuit of one object, was such a proof, so strong, 80 
full of the importance of that object to her, as Elinar, in 

ite of all that had passed, was not prepared to witness. 

On being informed of the invitation, Mrs. Dashwood, 
persuaded that such an excursion would be productive of 
much amusement to both her daughters, and perceiving, 
Grrough ell ler afftetionate attention to herself, how 
the heart of Marianne was in it, would not hear of their 
declining the offer upon her account; insisted on their both 
neorpting it direedy ; and then began to foresee, with her 

usual cheerfulness, « variety of advantages that would ac. 
crus to them all from this 
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Margaret 20 improved when you come beck again! And I 
havea little plan of alteration for your bedrooms too, which 


may now be without inconvenience to any one. 
very it that you sheuld go to town; I have 
‘woman of your tion in Hife acquainted 


be under the care of = motherly good sort of women, of 
whose kindness to you I can have no doubt. And in all 
probability you will see your brother ; and whatever may be 
his faults, or the faults of bis wife, when I consider 

son he is, | cannot bear to have you so wholly estranged 
from each other.” 

“¢ 'Thongh with your usual anxiety far our happiness,” 
amd Elinor, “ you have been obviating every impediment 
to the present scheme which occurred to you, there is still 
‘ene objection which, in my opinion, cannot bo so eaaily 
removed.” 

5 2 find wi MDs a dear, 

may dear, pru= 
dent Elinor going to suggest? What formidable obstacle 
in abe now to bring forward? Do not let me hear a word 
about the expense of it.” 

“ My objection is this: though I think very well of 
‘Mre, Jennings’s heart, she is not a woman whose society 
can afford us pleasure, or whose protection will give us 
consequence.” 

‘ ‘That is very true,” replied her mother; “ but of her 
society, separately from that of other people, you will 
scarcely bave any thing at all, and you will almost always 
appear in public with Lady Middieton.” 

“If Elinor is frightened away by her dislike of Mrs. 
Jennings,” said Marianne, “ at least it need not prevent 
‘my accepting her invitation. I have no such scruples ; and 


that kind with very little effort.’ 


Milttor Gout nol belp’ wasting at this iepley of indiffer. 
ence towards the mannera of a person, to ehe hed 
often had diicalty 2 pereuadiog Marianne to behave with 
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did not think it proper that Marisnne should be leit to the 
sole guidance of her own judgment, or that Mrs. Jennings 
should be abandoned to the mercy of Marianne, for all the 
‘comfort of her domestic hours. To this determination she 
was the more easily reconciled, by recollecting, that Eilward 
Ferrars, by Lucy's account, was not to be in cown before 
} and that their visit, without any unreasonable 

t) might be previously finished. 
1 will have you both gu,” said Mrs, Dashwood ; 
“ these objections are nonsensical. You will have much 
in being in London, and especially in being toge- 
ther ; snd if Elinor would ever condescend to anticipate 












of Edward and herself, that shock might be the Ices 
when the whole truth were revealed ; and now, on this at- 


teck, though slmost hopeless of succes, she férced heraelf 
to begin her design, by saying, as ealmly an she could, «1 
like Bdward. Ferrars very and shall always bo glad 


to see him ; but as to the reat of the family, it is a matter 
of perfect indifference to me, whether I am ever known to 
them or not.” - 
‘Mrs. Dashwood smiled, and said nothing. Marienne 
ified up ber o7es in astonishment, end Elinor conjectured. 
she might as well have held her tongue. 
meres very little farther discourse, it was finally settled 


y, expe 
cially Lucy, they had never been so happy in their lives aa 
this intelligence made them. 

« 


feel. With regard to heracif, it was now # matter of un~ 

woncern whether she went to town or mot; and when she 

saw her mother so theroughly plessed with the plan, and 
sister exhilarated 


case, sad woul arly sow bern to ne Se on 


"Marlanns’s joy wes lmost a degree beyond happiness, 
20 great was the perturbation of her spirits, and her impa. 
tience to be gone. Her unwillingness to quit her mother 
was her only restorative to calmness; and at the moment 
of parting her grief on that score was excessive. Her 
mother’s affliction was hardly less; amd Elinor was the only 
one of the three who seemed to consider the separation as 


of eternal. 

took in the first week Io Js le 
‘The Middiccons were telecis shout a week. ‘The Miss 
Steeles kept their station at the Park, and were to quit it 
only with the rest of the family. 


Exmoa could not tind herself in the carriage with Mrs. 
Jennings, and beginning « journey to London under her 
protection, and as her guest, without wondering at her own 
situation, so short had thelr eoquaintance with that lady 
boen, so wholly unsuited were they in age and disposition, 
and so many had been her objections against sach a mea— 
sure only a few days before! Bat these objections had all, 
with that happy ardour of youth which Marianne and her 
mother equally shared, bean overcome or overlooked ; and 
Ellnor, in spite of every occasional doubt of Willoughby’a 


seonatancy, coukl not witness the rapture of delightful ex- 
pectation which filled the whole soul and beamed in the 
efes of Marianne, without fesling how blank was her own 
prospect, how cheerless her own state of mind in the com- 
parison, and how gladly she would engage in the solicitude 
of Marianne’s situation to have the sam ating object 
in view, the eame possibility of hope. A short, a very 
short time, however, must now decide what Willoughby’s 
intentions were; in aJl probsbility he was already in town. 
Blarlanne's eagerness to be gone declared her dependence 
on finding him there; and Elinor was resolved not only 
upon gaining every new light as to his character which ber 
own observation, or the intelligence of others could give 
her, but likewise upon watching his behaviour to her sister 
with such sealous attention, as to ascertain what he was, 
and what he meant, beforc many meetings hed taken place. 
Should the result of her observations be unfavourable, she 
was determined, at all events, to open the eyes of her sister ; 
should it be otherwise, her exertions would be of a different 








nature ;— she must then learn to avoid selfish com- 
parison, and banish every regret which might lessen her 
atiefaction in the hay of Marianne. 


‘They wera three days on their journey, and Marianne’s 
behaviour, as they travelled, was « happy specimen of what 
her fature complaisance and companionableness to Mrs. 
Jennings might be expected to be. She eat in allenca al- 
moat all the way, wrapt in ber own meditations, and scarcely 
ever voluntarily speaking, except when any object of pic- 
turesque benaty within their view drew from her an excla- 
mation of delight exclusively addressed to her ister. To 
atone for this conduct, therefore, Flinor took immediate 

possession of the post of civility which she had 

Rerself, behaved with the grestost attention to Mra. Jen~ 
nings, talked with her, laughed with her, and listened to 
het whenever she could ; and Mrs. Jennings, on her side, 
treated chem both with ell poulble Kinilnew, was volisitous 

every occasion for their ease and enjoyment, and only 
disturbal tat cho could not make them choose’ thelr owt 
dinners at the inn, nor extort 2 confession of their prefer 
ting salmon €0 cod, or boiled fowls to weal cutlets. They 
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reached town by thres o'clock the third day, glad to be re= 
leased, after such a journey, from the confinement of a car- 





defer your letter for # day or two?” 

“ T um not going to write to my mother,” replied Mari- 
anne, hastil; and os If wishing to avold any farther enquiry. 
Elinor said no more: it immediately struck her that she 
aust then be writing to by; and the conclusion 
which as instantly followed was, that, however mysteriously 
they might with to conduce the affkir, must be ene 
gaged. Thia conviction, though not entirely satiafactory, 


i eager 

she could distinguish « large W in the direction ; and no 
wooner was it complete than Marianne, ringing the bell, re- 
quested the footman who answered it to get that letter con- 
veyed for her to the two-penny post. This decided the 

imatter at once. 
Hex spirits stl contioned very highs at there was 
flutter in them which prevented their giving much pleanme 
evening 


they afterwards returned to the drawing-room, seemed anxi. 
ously Istening to the sound of every carriage. 

1d yan great stifetion to Riizor chat, ‘Mire. Jennings, 
by being muth engaged in her own room, could sce little 
of what was padying. The tea-things were brought in, end 


had Marianne been ted more than once by 
a rap at a neighbouring door, a lond one was sul. 
denly heard which could net mistaken for one st any 


‘Ie-was too great a shock to be borne with calmness; and 
she immediately left the room. Elinor was disappointed 
too 5 eh else wi er cod se ee parca 


so partial 

that she enced hothing but griof and diva tment 
in seeing him. She instantly ssw that it was not un- 
noticed by him ; that he even observed Marianne, as she 
quitted the room, with euch astonishment and coucern, ss 
paris left hiro tho recollection of what civility demanded 
towards herself, m 

“ In your sister il?” said he. 

Elinor answered in some distress that she was; and 
then talked of headachs, low spirits, and over fatigues 
and of every thing to which she could decently nitribute 
her sister's behaviour. 

He heard her with the most ezrnest attention; but 





In this calm kind of way, with very little interest on 
either side, they continued to talk ; both of them ont of 
spirits, and the thoughts of both engaged eleewhere. Elinor 
wished very much to ask whether Willoughby were then 
In town, but she was afraid of giving him pein by any 
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enquiry efter his rivals; and at length, by way of saying 
something, she asked if he had been in London ever since 
she hed seen him lest. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, with some 
embarrassment, “ almost ever since; 1 have been once or 
twice at Delaford for 2 few daye, but it bas never been in 
My power to return to Barton.” 

‘This, and the manner in which it was said, immediately 


is quitting that place, with the unexsiness and suspicions 
they had caused to Mrs. Jennings ; and she was fearful 
that her question had implied much more curiosity on the 
wabject than she had ever felt. 

Mrs. Jennings soon came in. “Oh, Colonel,” ssid 
she, writ) ber cotel: neley chee fatnensy am Socstrons. 
glad to see you—-sorry I could not come before — beg 
Ide, aed rte wy matire for ian long wht tnce I 
Hittle, 


“Ob, you did; well, and bow do they all do at their 
docs I warrant you she is 


© Mrs. Palmer appeared quite weil; and I am com- 
missioned to tell you, that you will certainly see her to- 


morrow. 

«Ay, to be sure, I thought as much. Well, Colonc!, 
I have brought two young ladies with me, you soc, — that 
is, yon see but one of them now, but there is another 
somewhere. Your friend Miss Marianne, too— which you 
will not be sorry to hear. Ido not know what you and 
‘Mr. Willoughby will do between you about her.” Ay, it 
as « fine thing to be young and handsome. Well—I was 
young once, but I never was very handsome — worse luck 
for me. However, I got a very good hmsband, and I don’t 
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greatest beanty lp POOF 
man! he has been dead these eight years and better, But, 


pear again. 

After her entrance,Colonel Brendon became morethought- 
fol and silent than he had been before, and Mra, Jennings 
could not prevail on him to stay long. No other visiter 
appeared that evening, and the ladies were unanimous in 
agresing to go early to bed. 

‘Marianne rose the next morning with recovered spirits 
and happy looks. The disappointment of the evening be- 
fore seemed forgotten in the tion of what was to 
happen that day. had not long finished their break~ 
fast before Mra. Palmer's barouche stopped at the door, and 
in = few minutes she came leughing into the room: so 
delighted to eco them all, that it was hard to say whether 


she received most pleasure from meeting her or the 
‘Miss Dashwoods again. 80 ‘at thelr coming to 
town, though it was what she had rather cx; all 


abe would never have forgiven thom if they had not come! 

il be so happy to see you,” said she :— 
“ what do you think he ssid when he heerd of your ooming 
ith mamma ?_T forget what {¢ was now, but it was some. 
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Marianne, though doclining it at first, was induced to go 
likewise. 


‘Wherever they went, she was evidently always on the 
watch. In Bond Btrect expecially, where much of their 
business lay, her eyes were in constant enquiry ; and in 
whatever the party were engaged, her mind waa 
equally abstracted from every thing actually before them, 
from all that interested end occupied the others. Restless 
and dissatisfied every where, her sister could never obtain 
her opinion of any article of purchase, however it might 
equally concern them both: she received no pleasure from 
any thing; was only impatient to be at home again, and 
could with difficulty govern her vexation at the tediousnesa 
of Mrs. Palmer, whose eye was caught by every thing 
pretty, expensive, or new ; who was wild to bay all, could 
a ‘on none, and dawdled away her time in raptara 
and indecision. 

It was late in the morning before they returned home ; 





count 
which declared that no Willoughby had been there. 

“© Has no letter been left here for me alnce we went out ?” 
said sho to the footruan, who then entered with the parcels. 
fhe was answered in the negative. “ Are you quite sure of 
it?” she replied. “ Are you certain that no servant, no 
porter has left any letter or note?” 

‘The man replied that none had. 

«* How very odd!” said she, in a low and disappointed 
voice, ss she turned away to the window. 

«« How odd, indeed!” repeated Elinor within hereclf, 
needing be ae Se “If she had not 
known it 


ther come nor write! Oh, my dear mother, you must be 
wrong in permaitting em engagement between « daughter so 

> ‘be carried on in s0-donbt~ 
fal, so mysterious a manner! J long to enquire ; but how 
will my interference be borne?” 


! 
| 
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Bhe determined, after some consideration, that if appear. 


now were, she would represent in the strongest manner to 
her mother the necessity of some serious enguiry into the 


Mra. Palmer and two ladies of Mra. Jennings’s 
intimate acquaintance, whom she had met snd invited in 
the morning, dined with them. ‘The former left therm soon 


her own the evening was by no meaus more pro- 
ductive of to ber than to Elinor, for it was spent 
in all the anxiety of expectation and the pain of disappoint- 
ment. She for afew minutes to 
read ; but the book was soon thrown aside; and she returned: 
to the moro int employment of walking backwards 

forwarda across the room, pausing for a moment when. 


ever she came to the winton Es hone: of disdogeshing the 
Jong-expected rap. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was a lucky recollection; Ios is gic ‘eclsies woes 
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stored by it.“ It is charming weather for tiem indesd,” 
she continued, as she sat down to the breakfast table with 

a happy countenance. ‘‘ How much they must enjoy it ! 
But” (with a little return of anxiety) wit cannot be ex= 
pected to Iast long. At this time of the yoar, and after 
much « series of rain, we shall certainly have very little more 
of it, Froste will soon set in, and in all probability with 
severity. Im another day or two, perhaps; this extreme 
mildnees can hardly last longer — nay, perhaps it may 
freeze to-night {”” 

“ At any rate,” said Elinor, wishing to prevent Mrs. 
Jennings from seeing her sister's thoughts as clearly ss she 
did, «I dare say we shall have Sir John and Lady Mid- 
dleton in town by the end of next week.” 

* Ay, my dear, 1’ warrant you we do, Mary always 
has her own way.” 

“And now,” silently conjectured Elinor, “ she will 
write to Combe by this day's 

punt Hf she di, the leter was watstn and sent away with 

Pit” Roroneelgrmspet ster Rascrae wy appl Fm teg 
ex the truth of it might be, and far ea Elnor 
Se noes folio thorough contentment about it, yet while 
she saw Marianne in spirits, she could not be very uncom. 
fortable herself, And Marianne was in spirits; heppy in 
the mildness of the weather, and still happier in her expect- 
ation of « frost. 

‘The morning was chiefly spent in leaving cards at the 

houses of Mrs. Sonning acquaintance, to inform them of 


‘Elinor was sltarostely diverted and pained; but Marl. 
anne persevered, and saw every night in the brightness of 
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the fire, ard every morning in the appearance of the alunos 


‘greater 

satisfied with Mrs. Jenninza’s style of living, and set of ax- 
quaintance, than with her behaviour to themselves, which 
was invariably kind. Every thing in her houschold arrange- 
tnenta was conducted on the most liberal plan, and except. 
ing « few old city friends, whom, to Ledy Middleton's 


young companions, Pleased to find herself more comfort- 
ably situated in that particular than she bad expected, 
Klinor was very willing to compound for the want of much 
real enjoyment from any of their evening parties, which, 
whether at home or abroad, formed only for cards, could 
have litte to amuse her. 

Colonel Brandon, who hed a general invitation to the 
house, was with them almost every day: he came to look 
at Marianne, and talk to Elinor, who often derived more 
satisfaction from conversing with him than from any other 
daily occurrence, but who saw, st the same time, with 
much concern his continued regard for her sister. She 
feared it waa @ strengthening regard. Jt grieved her to 
wee the earnestness with which he often watched Marianne ; 
and his spirits were certainly worse then when at Barton. 

About a week after their arrival, it became certain that 
Willoughby was also arrived. His card was on the table 
when they came in from the morning's drive. 

** Good God!” cried Marianne, “he has been here 
while we wers out.” Elinor, rejoiced to be assured of his 
being In London, now ventured to ssy, “‘ Depend upon it, 
he will call sgain tomorrow.” But Marianne seemed 
hardly to hear her, and, on Mrs. Sennings's entrance, 
with the card. 

‘This event, while it raised the spirits of Elinor, restored 
to those of her sister all, and more than all, their former 
agitation. From this moment her mind was never quiet 3 
the expectation of seeing him every hour of the day made 
her unfit for any thing. Ble insisted on being left behind, 
the next morning, when the others went ont. 


After « short pause, “ You have no confidence in me, 

[jarianne.’ 

« Nay, Blinor, this reproach from you — you who have 
eonfidence in ue 


“ Me!” returned Elinor, in some confusion ; ‘* indeed, 
Marianne, I have nothing to tell.” 

“ Nor I,” answered Marianne, with energy ; “ our situ. 
ations then are alike. We have neither of us any thing to 
tell ; you, because you communicate, and J, because I con- 
ceal nothing.” 

Elinor, distressed by this charge of reserve in herself, 


amusement abroad then unwilling to run the risk of his 
calling agpin in her sbeence, 
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Ellaor found, when the evening was over, that dispos:- 
tion is not materially altered by a change of abode ; for, 
although scarcely settled in town, Sir John had contrived 
to collect around him nearly twenty young people, and to 
amuec them with a ball. This was an effair, however, of 
which Lady Middleton did not approve. In’ the country, 
on unpremeditated dance was very allowable; but in London, 
where the reputation cf clegance was more important, and 
lesa casily obtained, it was risking too much for the gratifi- 
cation of a few girls, to have it known, that Lady Middle 
ton had 2 small dance, of eight or nine couple, with 
two violins, and a mere sideboard collation. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Palmer were of the party; from thé 
former, whom they had not seen before since their arriva: 
in town, as he was carefal to avoid the appearance of any 
attention to his mother-in-law, and therefore never cama 
near her, they received no mark of recognition on their en- 
trance. "He looked at them slightly, without sceming to 
Know who they were, and merely nodded to Mrs. Joanings 

the other side of the room. Marianne gave one 
fiance round the Spartan os as she entered ; it was enongh, 





Ae was not there — and she sat down, equally ill-disposed 
to receive or communicate * Aster they had been 
assembled about an hour, : Palmer sauntered towards 


the Miss Dashwoods to express his surprise on secing 
them in town, though Colonel Brandon had been first in- 
formed of their arrival at his house, end he had himeelf 
said something very droll on hearing that they were to 
come. 

«7 thong! gine you were beth ia Dovonshire,” anid bes 

Did you? Hed Elinor. 

% When de you go’ back agein ?” 

“ I do not know.” And thus ended their discourse. 

‘Never had Marianne been so unwilling to dance in her 
Life a sho was that evening, end nover so much fatigued 


by the exercise. She complained of it as they returned to 
Street. 

“« Ay, ay,” exid Mrs. Jennings, ‘‘ we know the reason 

of all that : 1£ @ certsin person, whe shall be 
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tdred ; and, to say the truth, {t was not very pretty of hime 
not to give you the meeting when he was invited.’ 

«* Invited 1" cried Marianne. 

“ Bo my daughter Middleton told me ; for it seems Sir 
Jobn met him somewhere in the street this morning.” 
Marianne said no more, but looked exceedingly hurt. Im- 
patient in this situation to be doing something that might 
lead to her sister's relief, Elinor resolved to write the next 
morning to her mother, aud hoped, by awakening her fears 
for the health of Marianne, to procure those enquirica 
which had been so long delayed ; and sbe was still more 
eagerly bent on this measure, by perceiving, after breakfast 
on the morrow, that Marianne was again writing to \Wil- 
tomubhre for she could not suppose it to be to any other 


FrvAbout the middle of the day Mrs. Jennings went out by 
herself on business, and Elinor began her letter directly, 
while Marianne, too restless for employment, too anxious 
for conversation, walked from one window to the otber, or 
sat down by the fire in melancholy meditation. Elinor 

earnest in ber application to her mother, relating 
at that paseed, her suspicions of hakesata ‘s incon- 


stancy, urging her, by every plos of duty an 
domena rgb 1 crn Bln of Gnty sod ation to 
sith sessoee to:hica 


‘Her lotter was scarcely finished, when » rap foretold a 
visiter, and Colonel Brandon was announced. Marianne, 
who had seen him from the window, and who hated com. 
pany of any kind, left the room before he entered it. He 
looked more than usually grave; and though expressing 
satisfaction at finding Miss Dashwood slone, as if he had 
somewhat in pa oie to tell her, ext for some time with- 
oat saying « word. Elinor, permaded that he had some 

‘unication to make in which her sister was concerned, 
impatiently expected its opening. It wax not the frst 
time of her feeling the same kind of conviction ; for more 
than once before, beginning with the observation of, ‘* Your 
sister looks unwell to-day,” or, “ Your sister seems cut of 
apirits,” he had appeared on the point, either of disclosing. 
or of enquiring, something particular about her. Afters 
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pause of soveral” minutes their silence was broken, by his 
asking her, in a volce of some agitation, when he was to 
congratulate her on the acquisition of a brother? Elinor 
was not prepared for such a question ; and heving no answer 
ready, was obliged to adopt the simple anid common expe- 
dient of asking what he meant? Ie tried to smile, as he 
replied, ‘* Your sister's engagement to Mr. Willoughby ts 
very generally known.” 

* It cannot be generally known,” returned Elinor, * for 
her own family do not know it.” 

‘He looked surprised, and said, <‘ I beg your pardon, I 
am afrald my enquiry hes been impertinent ; but I had not 
supposed any secrecy intended, as they openly correspond, 
and their marriage is universally talked of.” 

« How can that be? By wiiom can you have heard it 
mentioned ?" 

“« By many —by some of whom you know nothing, by 
others with whom Peg are most intimate, Mis. Jennings, 
Mre. Palmer, and the Middletons. But still I might not 
have believed it, for where the mind is, perhaps, ruther 
unwilling to be convinced, it will alwaya find something to 
support its doubta, if I had not, when the servant let me io 
to-day, accklentally seen a Jetter in his hand, directed to 
Mr. Willoughby, in your sister's writing. I came to en. 
quire, but I was convineed before I could ask the question. 
In every thing finally settled? Is it impossible to- P 
But J have no right, and I could have no chance of suc- 
ceeding. 2Excuso me, Miss Dashwood. 1 believe J hava 
been wrong In saying so much, but I hardly know what to 
do, and on your prudence ¥ have the atrongest dependence, 
‘Tell me that it is all absolutely retolved on, that any at- 
tempt, that in short concesIment, if concealment be possible, 
iu all that remains.” 

These words, which conveyed to Elinor « direct avowsl 
of his love for her sistor, affected her very much. She was 
not immediately able to aay any thing; end even when her 
spirits were recovered, sho debated for a short time on the 
answer it would be most proper to give. The real state of 
things between Willoughby and her sister was 50 litile 
known to herself that, in endeavouring, to explain it, she 
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aight be as lisble to eay too much as too little. Yet, sashes 
was convinced that Marine's affection for Willoughby 
could leave no hope of Colonel Brandon's success, whatever 
the event of that affection might be, and at the same time 
wiehed to shield her conduct from censure, she thought it 
most prudent and kind, after some consideration, to say 
more than she really knew or believed. She acknowledged, 

that though she had never been informed by 
themselves of the terms on which they stood with cach 
other, of their mutual affection she had no doubt, and of 
their correspondence she was not astonished to hear. 

I1c Hatened to her with silent attention ; and on her ceas. 
ing to speak, rose directly from his seat, and after saying, 
in a voice of emotion, ‘ To your sister I wish all imagin. 
able happiness; to Willoughby that he may endeavour to 
deserve her,”—took leave, and went away. 

Elinor derived no comfortable feelings from this converse. 
ation to lessen the uneasiness of her mind on other points; 
she waa left, on the contrary, with a melancholy impression 
of Colonel Brandon's unhappiness, snd was prevented even 
from wishing it removed, by her anxiety for the very event 
that must eonfirm it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Normwa occurred during the next three or four days to 
take Elinor regret what she had done, in applying to her 
mother ; for Willoughby neither came nor wrote. ‘They 
were engaged about the ond of that time to attend Lady 
‘Middleton to « party, from which Mrs. Jennings was kept 
away by the indisposition of her youngest denghter ; and 
for this party Marianne, wholly dispirited, careless of her 
eppearance, arid seeming equally indifferent whether she 





wfter tea till tho momert of Lady Middleton's arrival, 
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without once stirring from her seat, or altering her attitude, 

Jost in her own thoughts, and inseusible of her sister's pre- 

sence ; and when at leat they were told that Lady Middle- 

ton waited for them at the duor, she started ax If six hal 
that any one was ex] 

‘They erzived in due time at the place of destination ; 
and as soon as the string of carriages before them would 
allow, slighted, ascended the stairs, beard their names an- 
nounced from one landing-place to another in en audible 
voice, and entered « room splendidly lit Bp; au quite full of 

company, and insufferably hot. When they had paid their 
tribute of politeness by courtesying to the lady of the houre, 
they were permitted to mingle in the crowd, and take their 
ahare of the heat and inconvenience to which thelr arrival 
must necessarily add. After some time spent in saying little 
and doing less, Teleily Middleton eat down to Cassino, and 
as Marianne was not in spisita for moving about, ele and 
Elinor luckily succeeding to chairs placed themselves at no 
great distance from the table. 

‘They bad not remained in this manver long, before Eli- 
nor perceived Willoughby, standing within « few yards of 
them, in earnest conversation with a very fashionable look. 
ing young woman. She soon caught his eye, and be immc- 
diately bowed, but without attempting to speak to her, or 

to approach Marianne, though he could not but see her; 
and then continued his discourse with the same lady. Elinor 
turned involuntarily to Marianne, to see whether it coult 
be unobserved by her. At that moment she first perceived 
him; and her whole countenance glowing with sudden de. 
fight, she would have moved towards him instantly, het 
not ber sister caught hold of her. 

“* Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “ he is there —ho is 
there ! — Oh, why does be not look at me? ‘Why cannot 
I speak to him ? 

“ Pray, pray be composed,” cried Elinor, “ and do not 
botray what you fccl to every body present. Perhaps he 
has not observed you yet.” 

This, , wa more than she could believe herself; 
and to be composed at such 2 moment was not only beyond 

3 
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the reach of Marianne, it was beyond ber wish, She cat 
in en agony of impatience which affected every feature. 

At lest be turned round again, and regerded them both: 
she started up, and pronouncing his name in a tone of af- 
fection, held out her hand to him. He approached ; and 
addressing himself rather to Elinor than Marianne, as if 
‘wishing to avoid her eye, and deterrained not to obeerve her 
attitnde, enquired, in a hurried manner, after Mrs, Dash- 
wood, and asked how long they had been in town. Elinor was 
robbed of all presence of mind by such an address, and was 
unable to say a word. But the feelings of her sister were 
instantly expressed. Her face was crimsoned over, and she 
exclaimed, in a voice of the greatest emotion, ‘Good God ! 
‘Willoughby, what is the meaning of this? ‘Have you not 
received my letters? Will you not shake hands with me?” 

He could not then avoid it; but her touch seemed painfol 
to him, and he held her hand only fore moment. During 
all this time he was evidently struggling for composure. 
Elinor watched his countenance and saw its expression be- 
coming more tranguil. After a moment's pause, he spoke 
with calmness. 


«¢ I did myself the honour of calling in Berkeley Street 
Jaxt Tuerday, and very much regretted that I was not for- 
tunate enough to find yourselves and Mrs. Jennings at 
home. My card was not lost, I hope.” 

“© But have you not received my notes?” cried Marianne 
in the wildest anxiety.“ Here is some mistake, I am sure 
~—some dreadfol mistake. What can be the meaning of 
it? Tell me, Willoughby ; for Heaven's sake tell me; what 
in the matter ?” 

He made no reply : his complexion changed, and all his 
embarrassment returned ; but as if, on catching the eye of 
the young Indy with whom he had been previously talking, 
he felt the necessity of instant exertion, he recovered him- 
aclf again, and after asying, * Yes, I had the pleasure of 
receiving the information of your arrival in town, which 
you were so good as to send me,” turned hastily away with 
2 alight bow, and joined his friend. 

‘Marianne, now looking dreedfully white, and ‘unable to 
stand, sunk into her chair; snd Elivor, expecting every mo~ 
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ment to see her faint, tried to screen her from the observ. 
ation of others, while reviving her with lavender water. 

* Go to him, Elinor,” she cried, aa soon es she could 
spesk, ‘and force him to come tome. ‘Tell him I must 
see him again — must apeak to him instently. I cannot 

rest —I not have @ moment's peace till this is ex- 

plained —some dreadful misapprehension or other. Oh, 
ge to him this moment.” 

* How can that be done? No, my dearest Marianne, 
you must wait, This {a not a place for explenations. Walt 
only till to-morrow.” 

‘With diffealty, however, could she prevent her from fol- 
lowing him herself ; and to persuade her to check her agi- 
tation, to wait, at least, with the appearance of composure, 
till ahe might speak to him with more privacy anil more 
effect, was impossible, for Marianne continucd incessantly 
fo Gre way ie 8 dow. vohee\to the mteery of bes fertings, by 

ationa of wretchedness. In a short time Elinor saw 
WVillouchby juit the room by the door towards the atair- 
case; and telling Marianne that he was gone, urged the im- 
possibility of seeking = him again that evening, as 0 freal 
argument for her to be calm. She fnatantly begged her 
sister would entreat {Lady Middleton to take them home, 
as xhe was too miserable to stay « minute longer. 

Lady Middleton, though in the middle of a rubber, on 
being informed that Marianne was unwell, was too polite 
to object for a moment to her wish of going away, and 
making over her cards to s friend, they departed ax soon us 
the carriage could be found. Scarcely 2 word was spoken 
during their return to Berkeley Street. Marianne was in a 
silent agony, too much oppressed even for tears; but as 
‘Mrs. Jennings was luckily not come home, they could go di- 
rectly to their own room, where hartshorn restored her a 
little to herself. She was soon undressed and in bed ; and 
an she necmed desirous of being slone, her sister then left 
her, and while she waited the return of Mra, Jennings, had 
leisure enough for thinking over the past. 

‘That some kind of engagement had subsisted between 

by and Marianne she could not doubt, and that 
Willoughby was weary of it, seemed equally clear ; for haw- 
us 
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ever Marianne might still feed her own wishes, ake could nat 
attribute such behaviour to mistake or misapprehension of 
any kind. Nothing but = thorough change of sentiment 
could account for it. Her indignation would have been stil] 
stronger than it was, had she not witnessed that embarrase- 
ment which seemed to speak « conscioumess of his own 
misconduct, and prevented her from believing him ao un- 
principled a to have been sporting with the affectiona of 
her sister from the first, without any design that would bear 
investigation. Absence might have weakened his regard, 
and convenience might have determined him to overcome 


‘As for Marianne, on the pangs which so unhappy a 
meeting must already have given her, and on those atill 
more severe which might swait her in its probable conse- 

juenes, she could not reflect without the deepest concern. 

Her own situation gained in the comparison ; for while 
she could esteem Exlward es much a= ever, however they 
tnight be divided in future, her mind might be always =r 
ported. But every circumstance that could embitter such 
in evil scemed uniting to heighten the misery of Marianne 
in a final separation from Willoughby — in an immodiate 
and irreconcilable rupture with him. 


CHAPTER VI-. 


Buronn the housemaid had lit their fire the next day, or 
the ean gained any power over # cola, gloomy morning in 
January, Marianne, only half dressed, wae kneeling against 
one of the window-seats for the sake of ail the litle light 
she could command from it, and writing 2s fast a 2 conti- 
nual flow of tears would permit her. In this situation, 
Elinor, roused from sleep by her agitation and sobs, firnt 
perceived her ; and after observing her for a few moments 
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with silent anxiety, said, in a tone of the most considerate 


gentleness, — 

“ Marianne, way I ask ——?” 

* No, Elinor,” she replied, “ ask nothing; you will 
soon know all. 

‘The sort of desperate calmness with which this was 
said lasted no longer than while she spoke, and was imme. 
dintely followed by a return of the same excessive affiction. 
Ye was some minutes before she could go on with her 
letter; and the frequent bursts of grief which still obliged 
her, at intervals, to withbold her pen, were proofs enough 


writing for the last time to Willoughby. 

Elinor paid her every quiet and unobtrusive attention in 
her power; and she would have tried to soothe and tran~ 
Seiliee ee BEM mints, Bad not Marisane eatrestad bes, wilt 

the eagerness of the moat nervous irritability, not to 
ac te ee hee eae In auch circumstances it was 
better for both that they should not be long together ; and 
the restless state of Marianne’s mind not eal Irereniea. 
her from remaining in the room @ moment after sha was 
dressed, but requiring at once solitude and continnal change 
of place, made her wander about the house till breakfast- 
time, avolding the sight of every body. 
At breakfast she neither ate nor ettempted to eat any 
thing ; and Elinor’s attention was then all employed, not 
im urging her, not in pitying her, nor in appearing to re~ 
gard her, but in endeavouring to engage Mrs. Jenningy's 
notice entirely to herself. 


eagerly 
eaught from the servant, and, turning of a death-like pale- 
nesa, instantly ran out of the room. Elinor, who saw as 
plainly by this es if she hed seen the direction that it 
iust come from Willoughby, folt immediately such a 
tickness,et heart as mnde her hardly able to hold up her 
head, and sat in such a gonersl tremour as made her fear it 
impossible to escape Mrs, Jennings's notice. ‘That good 
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lady, however, saw only that Marianne had reeelved 2 
Jeter from Willoughby, which eich appeared to to her « very 
good joke, and which she treated accordingly, by hoping. 
with ‘a laugh, that she would find it to her liking. 
Elinos'a distress she was too busily employed in ae 
woring lengths of worsted for her rug to see any thing at 
all; and calmly continuing ber talk a8 noon as Marianne 
disappeared, she said, — 

© Upon my word, I never saw a young woman so deaper 
ately in love in my life! fy girls were nothing to her, 
and yet they used to be foolish enough ; but as for Miss 
Marianne abe is quite an altered creature. I hope, from 
the bottom of my heart, he won't keep her waiting much 
longer, for it is quite grievous to see her look so ill and 
forlorn. Pray, when are they to be married >” 

Elinor, though never less disposed to speak than at that 
moment, obliged herself to answer such an attack as this, 
and, therefore, eying to smile, replied, “* And have you 
really, ma'am, ro into s Pepeoaaion ay as: 
ter’a being engaged to Mr. Willoug! ought it had 
been only a joke, but so sericus a question seems to iroply 
more ; and I must beg, therefore, that you will not di 
yourself any longer. I do aseure you that nothing would 
furprise me more than to hear of their being going to be 


cio shame, for shame, Miss Dashwood | how can 4 
talk #0? Don't we all know that it must be a match, — 
they were over head and ears in love with each other from 
the first moment they met? Did not I seo them together 
in Devonshire every day, and all day long; and did not I 
know that your sister came to town with me on purpose to 
my wedding clothes? Come, come, thin won't do. Be- 
cause you are 20 ely about it yourself, you think nobod: 
Slee has any senses ; but it fa no euch thing, I can tell you, 
for it has been known all over town this ever so long. I 
fel ereey boty of cuit va Gems Chace 

*€ Indeed, ma'am,” said Elinor very seriously, 
mistaken, Kaden,” you are dag a vary taiod ting’ te 
spreading the report; and yoa will find that you have, 
though you will not believe me now” 


Mra. Jennings langhed again, but Elinor had not spirits 

‘say more; and eager, at all events, to know what Wil 
toughby had written, hurried away to their room, where, 
on opening the door, she saw Mariance stretched on the 
bed, almost choked by grief, one letter in her band, and 
two or three others lying by her. Elinor drew near, but 
without saying 2 word; and seating herself on the bed, 
took her hand, kissed her affectionately several times, and. 
then gave way to « buret of tears, which at firat was 
searcely less violent than Marianne’s. The latter, though 
tunable to speak, scemed to feel all the tendernem of thie 
behaviour; and, after some time thus spent in joint affliction, 
she put all the lettera into Elinor’ hands, and then cover- 
ing her face with her handkerchief, almost screamed with 
agony. Elinor, who knew that such grief, shocking as it 
‘was to witness it, must have its course, watched by her till 
this excess of suffering bad somewhat spent itself, and then 
turning eagerly to Willoughby’ Tetter, read as follows : — 





* Bond Street, January. 
« My dear Madam, 

«* I have fust had the honour of receiving letter, 
for which I beg to return my sincere acknowledgments. 1 
am much concerned to find there was any thing in my 
behaviour last night thet did not mect your approbation ; 
and though ¥ am quite at a loss to discover in what point 
I could be so unfortunate as to offend you, I entreat your 
forgiveness of what I can assure you to have been perfectly 
unintentional. I shall never reflect on my former ac- 
quaintance with your family in Devonshire without the 
Tost grateful pleasure, and flatter myself it will not bo 
broken by any mistake or misepprehension of my actions. 
‘My eateem for your whole family ix very sincere ; but if I 
have bean so unfortunate as to give rise to a belief of more 
than I felt, or meant to express, I shall reproach myself 
for not haying been more guarded in my 
Seat eateorn. ‘That 1ull ever have meant rey You 

low to be impossible, when you underate: at my 
affections have been long engeged elsewhere, and it will 
wot be many weeks, I believe, before this engagement is 
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fulfilled, It is with great regret that I obey com 
mands of returning the lettera with which I bave been 
honoured from you, and the lock of hair which you so 
obligingly bestowed on me. 
“Tam, dear Madam, 
* Your moat obedient 
“ bumble servent, 
“ Jonx Witxovensr.” 


‘With whet indignation such a letter as this mast be 
read by Miss Dashwood may be imagined. Though aware, 
before she began it, that it must bring a confession of his 
ineonatancy, and confirm their separation for ever, she was 
not aware dat such langaage could be suffered to announce 


affection 
every line was an insult, and which proclaimed its writer 
© Be deep in hardened inns 
Bhe paused over it for some time with indignant uston= 
ishment ; then read it again and again; but every perusal 


speak, 
deeper, by treatlog their disengagement, not ax a loas to her 
of any possible good, but as an escape from the worst and 
most irremediable of all evils, —a connection for life with 
an unprincipled man, as a deliverance the most real, « 
Blessing the most im 
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vo entirely forgot how long she had been in the room, that 
‘when, on beating a carriage drive up to the door, she went 
to the window to see who could be coming so unreasovably 
early, she was all astonishment to perceive Mrs. Jennivgy’s 
Cheviot, which ale lnew bad not been ordered til one. 
Determined not to quit Marianne, though hopeless of con- 
tributing, at present, to her case, she hurried away to ex- 
cuwe herself from attending Mrs. Jennings, on acceunt of 
her sister being indisposed. Mra. Jennings, with « thc 
roughly good-humoured concern for ita cause, admitted the 
excnsa most readily ; and Elinor, after seeing her safe off, 
returned to Marianne, whom she found attempting to risa 
from the bed, and whom she reached justin time to prevent 
her from falling on the ficor, faint and giddy from s long 
want of proper rest and food ; for it was many days since 
she bad any appetite, and many nights since she had really 
alept; and now, when be mind was no jonger supported 
by the fever of suspense. the consequence of all this was felt 
in an aching head, a weakened stomach, and a general ner- 
vous faintness. A glass of wine, which Elinor procared for 
ber directly, monde her more comfortable, and she was at 
last able to express some sense of her kindness, ‘by saying, 
“Poor Elinor ! how unhappy I make you 1" 

I only wish,” replied her sister, “there were any 
thing I could do, which might be of comfort to you.” 

‘This, au every thing else would have been, waa too much 
for Marianne, who could only exclaim, in the anguish of 
her heart, “Oh, Elinor, I am miserable indeed,” before 
her voice was entirely lot in soba 

‘Elinor could no longer witness this torrent of unresisted 

in aflence. 

«Exert yourself, dear Marianne,” she cried, “if you 
would not kill yourself and all whe love you. Think of 
your mother ; think of her misery while you suffer ; for her 
aake you must exert y 

“T cannot, I connate,” cried Marianne 3 “leave me, leave 
me, if X distress you ; leave me, hate me, forget me! bat 
do not torture me eo, Oh, how easy for those who have 
tbo merew of their own to talk of exertion ? Hapry. happy 
‘Elinor, yet cannot have an idea of what I suffer’ 
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** Do you call ms happy, Marianne? Ab, if you knew! 
And can you believe me to be so, while F sec you uo 
wretched ?”* 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” throwing her arms round 
Aer sister's neck; “I know you feel forme; I know what 
heart you have; tnt yet you are—you must be happy ; 
Edward loves you—what, oh what, can do away such 
happiness as that ? 

© Many, many circumstances,” aid Elinor, aolemoly. 

«No, no, no,” cried Marianne, wildly: “he loves you, 
and only you. You cum have no grief.” 

“J can have no pleasure while I see you in this state.” 

«And you will never see me otherwise. Mine ie a 
misery which nothing can do awey.” 

“You roust not talk so, Marianne. Have you no com- 
forts? no friends? Is your loss euch as leaves no opening 
for consolation? Much es you suffer now, think of what 
Tad fore kelnyed ton ieee period nt pour of bis cheracter 

been delayed to » later period ; —if engagement 
had been carried on for months and ‘montha, os it might 
have been, before he chose to put an end to it, Every ad- 
ditional day of unbappy confidence, on your side, would 
have made the blow more dreadful.” 

“ Engagement!” cried Marianne, “ there has been no 
engagement.” 

“No engagement !” 

‘No, he is not so unworthy as you believe him. He 
laa broken no faith with me.” 

«« But he told you that he loved 

“Yes— no—never absolutely. It was every day im 
plied, but never professedly declared. Bometimos I though 
it bad been, bat it never was.” 

* Yet you wrote te him?” 

“Yea; could that be wrong, after all that hed passed? 
But I cannot talk. 

Elinor said no more, and turning again to the three 
letters which now raised e much stronger curiosity than 
before, directly ran over the contents of all. The first, 
which was what hor sister had sent him on their arrival in 
town, was to thia effect: — 
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* Berkeley Street, January, 

¢ How surprised you will be, Willoughby, on receiving 
his; and I think you will feel something more than 
sarprise, when you know that I am in town. An opportu- 
nity of coming hither, though with Mrs. Jennings, was a 
temptation we could not resist. I wish you may receivo 
this in time to come here to-night, bot I will not depend 
on it. At any rate I shall expect you to-morrow. For 
the present, adieu. ae 


Her second note, which had been written on the morn- 
ing after the dance at the Middletons’, was in these words:——- 

© T cannot express my dissppointment in having missed 
you the day before yesterday, nor my astonishment at not 
having reocived any answer to a note which I sent you 
above a week ago. I have becu expecting to hear from 
~ and still more to see you, every hour of tho day. 

ray call again as coon as possible, and explain the reason 
of my having expected this in vain. You had better come 
earlier another time, because wo are generally out by one. 
We were last night at Lay Middleton's, where there was 
adance, I have been told thet you were asked to be of the 
party. But could it be 20? “You must be vory much 
altered, indeed, since wo parted, if that could be the case, 
and you not there. But I will not suppose this possible, 
and I hope very soon to receive your personal assurance of 
its being otherwive. eae 


‘The contents of her last note to him were these: — 

What am ! to imagine, Willoughby, by your be- 
haviour last night? Agsin I demand an explanation of it, 
I waa prepared to mect you with the pleasure which onr 
separation naturally produced,—with the farniliarity which 
our intimacy et Barton appeared to me to justify. I was 
repulsed indeed! 1 have passed « wretched night in en- 
deavonring ta excuse a conduct which can acatcely be 
called less than insulting ; but though I have not yet been 
able to form any reasonable apology for your behaviour, I 


am perfectly ready to hear your justification of it. You 
have perhape been misinformed, or purposely cleceived, in 
something concerning me, which may have lowered me in 
your opinion, Tell me what it is; explain the grounds 
on which you acted, and I shall be satisfied, in being able 
to aatiafy you. It would me, indeed, to be obliged 
to think ill of you ; but if I am to do it, if I am to learn 
that you are not what we have hitherto believed you, that 
your regard for us all was insincere, that your behaviour 
to mo was intended only to deceive, let it be told as soon 
es pomible. My feelings are at present in s state of dread- 
ful indecision ; 1 wish to acquit you, but certainty on 
either side will be ease to what I now suffer. If your 
sentiments are no longer what they were, you will return 
my notes, and the lock of my hair which is in your pos- 
seaaion. 
«M.D 


‘That such letters, so full of affection and confidence, 
could have been so answered, Elinor, for Willoughby’s 
sake, would have been unwilling to believe. But her con- 
demnation of him did not blind her to the impropriety of 
their having been written at all; and she was silent; 
Grieving over the imprudence which had hezarded suc! 
unsolicited proofa of tenderness, not warranted by any 
thing preceding, and moat severely condemned by the event, 
when Marianne, perceiving that she had finished the letters, 
observed to her that they contained nothing but what any 
one would have written in the same situation. 

«© J felt myvelf,” uhe added, “to be as engeged 
fo nee "tke Seclotene Maal eomunene hea Coane 
to each other.” 

«I can believe it,” snid Elinor; ‘but unfortunately he 
did not feel the same.” 

“ He did feel the eame, Elinor — for weeks and weeks 
he felt it. I know be did. Whatever may have changed 
him now (and nothing but the blackest art employed 
‘against me cen have done it), I was once as dear to him 
as my own soul could wish. This lock of bair, which now 
he can eo readily give up, was begyed of me with the most 
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earnest supplication. Had you seen his look, his manner, 
had you heard his voice at that moment! Have you for. 
got the last evening of our being together at Barton? ‘The 
morning that we parted too! When he told me that it 
might be many weeks before we met sgain — his distress 
—can I ever forget hin distress ?’” 

‘For a moment or two she could say no more ; but when 
thia emotion had passed away,she edded, in a firmer tone,— 
«* Elinor, I have been cruelly used ; but not by Wil- 


by. 

“© Dearest Marianne, who but himecif? By whom can 
he have been instigated?” 

*« By all the world, rather than by bis own heart. I 

rather believe every creature of my ecquaintance 
leagued to ruin me in his opinion, than believe 
his nature capable of such cruelty. This women of whom 
he writes — whoever she be-—or any one, in short, bur 
Teron Same eat, moecaes, Gnd kre may eure Deen 20 
to belie me. Beyond you three, is there « crca 
ture in the world whom I would not rather suspect of evil 
than Willoughby, whose heart I know so well ?”” 

Elinor would not eontend, and only replied, ““ Whoever 
may have been so detestably your enemy, let them be 
cheated of, their malignant triumph, my dear sister, by 
seeing how nobly the consciousness of your own intiocence 
and good intentions supports your spirita, It is a reason. 
able and laudable pride which resiata euch malevolence.” 

“« No, 00,” cried Marianne, “ misery such as mine bas 
no pride. I care not who knows that I am wretched, The 
trlumph of secing me so may be open to all the world. 
Elinor, Elinor, they who wufftr little may be proud and 
independent sa they like —msy resist insult, or retum 
mortification — but I cannot. I must feel_-I must be 
wretched — and they are weleome to enjoy the conscious. 
meas of it that can.” 

© But for my mother’s sake and mine. ” 

*« wonld do more than for my own. But to appear 
beppy when I am 0 miserable-—oh, who can require 


Again they were both silent. Elinor was employed ip 
= 
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walking thoughtfully from the fire to the window, from 
See window to, the Sve, withont. Knowing het cee Zeceives 
warmth from one, or discerning objects through the other ; 
and Marianne, seated at the foot of the bed, with her 
head leaning sgainst one of its posts, again took up Wil- 
loughby’s letter, and, after shuddering over every sentence, 


, 

© It is too much! Ob, Willoughby, Willoughby, could 
this be yours? Cruel, crucl— nothing can acquit you. 
Elinor, nothing can, Whatever he might have beard against 
me, ought he not to have suspended his belief? ought 
he not to have told me of it, to have given me the power 
of clearing myself? ‘The lock of hair (repeating it from 
the letter) which you =o obligingly bestowed on me’— 
that is unpardonable. Willoughby, where waa your heart 
when you wrote those words? Ob, barbarously insolent ! 
— Elinor, can he be justified?” 

“No, Marianne, in no possible way.” 

“ And qe this womau——who knows what her art may 
have been ?—how long it may have been premeditated, end 
how deeply contrived by her ! — Who is che? — Who can 
she be? — Whom did I ever hear him talk of as 
and attractive among his female acquaintance? — Oh, no 
‘one, no one: —he talked to me only of myself.” 

Another pause ensued; Marianne was greatly agitated, 
and it ended thus :— 

“ Elinor, I must go home. I must go and comfort 
mamma, Cannot we be gone to-morrow ? 

“<< "To-morrow, Marianne 1” 

“ Yes; why should I stay hero? I came only for Wil- 
Joagbby's sake — and now who cares for me? Who 

me 

It wonld be impossible to go to-morrow. We owe 
‘Mrs. Jenninga much more than eivility ; and civility of the 
commonest kind must prevent such = bastv removal as 
that.” 

“€ Well then, another day or two, perhaps; but I can- 
net stay bere long; X cannot stay to endure the 
and remarke of all these ‘The Middletons 
Paimers—how am I to bear their pity? ‘The pity of much 
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woman as Lady Middleton! Ob, what would Ae say to 
that?” 

‘Elinor advised her to lie down agai 
the did 20; but no attitude could 


aud for a moment 
her ease ; and in 








to another, till, growing more and more hysterical, 
could with difffculty keep her on the bed at all, and for 
some time was fearful of being constrained to call for 
assistance. Some lavender drops, however, which sho was 
at length persuaded to take, were of use; and from that 
time til Mrs. Jennings returned she continued on the bod 
quiet and motionless. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Mas. Jennmvas came hnmediately to their room on her 
return, and without soa to fave ler request of ad- 
mittance answered, o| door ant walker in with a 
Took of real concern. 

* How do ARN in a volee of 
great compassion. to Marianne, who turned away her face 
without attempting to answer, 

“ How is she, Mixa Dashwood? Poor thing! she 
looke very bad. No wonder. Ay, it ix but too trae. 
He is to be married very soon —a good-for-nothing fellow! 
X bave no patience with him. Mrs. Taylor told me of it 
half an hour ago, and she was told it by a particular friend 
of Miss Grey hernelf, cle I am sure I should not have 
believed it; and 2 was almost ready to sink as it was. 
‘Well, said I, all I can say is, that if it is true, he has 
used 9 young lady of my acquaintance sborainably ill, and 
I wish with all my soul his wife may plague hia heart ont. 

I shall always sey, my dear, you may depend on it. 
no‘notion of men’s going ou in this way ; and if 
ever I meet him again, I will give him ach « dressing as 
ho has not had this many a day. ‘But there is one come 
=e 


"0 
ve 


¥ 
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you 
won't disturb her any longer, for she had better have 


her 
ery out at once and have done with it. The Parrys and 
Handersons luckily are coming to-night, you know, and 
‘that will amuse her.” 

Rio tea woot ewey, walling: os tiptoe out of the 
oom, as if she eupposed her fs affliction could 
be increased by noise. 


Marianne, to the surprise of her sister, determined on 


Sal gad dhe ben about fer would ‘be ew Elinor, 

plessed have ber governed fore moment by each a 
motive, though believing it possible that she could 
tit out the dinner, said ’so more; and adjusting her dress 
for her aa well an che could, while Merianne still remained 


syllable escaped her lips ; and the abstractionof her thoughts 
pinserred ber in ignorance of every thing that was passing 
before her. 
Elinor, who did justice to Mra. Jeaningy's Kindness, 
often 
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ot Elinor, fm the ead countenance of her alster, ecen a 
check to all mirth, she could have been entertained by 
Mrs. Jennings’s endeavours to cure a disappointment fa 
love, by « vatlety of sweetmeats and olives, and good fire. 
‘As soon, however, as the consciousness of all this was 
forced by continual repetition on Marianne, she could stay 
no longer. With a hasty exclamation of miscry, and & 
eign to her sister not to follow her, she directly got up and 
‘burried cut of the room. 

‘ Poor soul 1” cried Mrs. Jennings, as soon as she was 
gone, “how it grieves me to ses her! And I declare if 
she {is not gone away without finishing her wine! And the 
dried cherriea too! Lord! nothing scema to do her any 
good. I am sure if I knew of any thing ahe would like, I 
would send all over the town for it, Well, it is the oddest 
thing to me, that a man should use such « pretty girl so 
mit But when there is plenty of money on one eide, and 
ext to none on the other, Lord bless you! they care no 
more about such things {"” 


a ‘The Weey nik then, — Misa Grey, I think you called her, 


2 Ke, thousand pounds, my dear. Did you ever sce 
her? a omart, stylish girl, shey say, but not bandsome. I 
remember her aunt very well, Biddy Heoshawe; she 
married a very wealthy man. But the family are all rich 
together. Fifty thousand pounds! and by all acconnts it 
won't eoie before it’s wanted ; for they say he ia all to 
pieces. No wonder! dashing about with his curricle and 
hunters! Well, it don’t signify talking; but when 2 young 
man, be he who he will, comes and makes love to a pretty 
girl, and promises marriage, he has no business to fly off 
fram his word, only because he grows poor, and a richer 
girl ix ready to have him. Why don't he, in such a case, 
sell his horses, let hia house, turn off his servanta, and 
make a thorough reform at once? I warrant you, Miss 
‘Marianne would have been ready to wait till matters came 
round. Bat that won't do now-a-deys; nothing in the 
Tay of pledare can ev be given up by the young men of 
age.” 
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& Do you know what kind of a gisl Misa Grey is? To 
she anid to be amiable ? 

“ ¥ never heard any harm of her ; indeod 1 hardly ever 
heard her mentioned ; except that Mra Taylor did azy this 
morning, that one day Mias Walker h.nted to her, that she 
believed Mr. and Birs. Ellison would not be sorry to hava 
Miss Grey married, for she and Mrs. Ellison could never 


agree. 

«* And who are the Eliisons ?” 

“ Her guardians, my dear. But now she is of age, and 
may choose for herself; and a pretty choice she has 
made !-— What now,” after pausing a moment, “ your 

poor aister is gone to her own room, I suppose, to moan by 
Rerself. 4s there nothing one can get to comfort her? 
Poor dear, it seems quite cruel to let her be alone. Well, 
by-and-by we shall have a few friends, and that will 
amuse her a little. What shall we at? She hates 
mee ‘but ia there no round game she cares 
for?” 

“© Dear ma’am, this kindness is quite aprareyer’ 4 
Marisnne, I dare say, will not leave ber room again this 
evening. I shall persuade her, if I can, to go early to 
bed, for I am aure she wanta reat.” 

“ Ay, I believe that will be best for her. Let her 
name her own supper, and go to bed. Lord! no wonder 
she has been looking eo bad and eo cast down this lest 
week or two, for this matter I suppose has been hanging 
over her head as long as that. And so the letter that came 
to-day finished it! Poor soul! [ am sure if I had hed a 
notion of it, ¥ would not have joked her about it for all my 
money. But then, you know, how should I guces such a 
thing? I made sure of its being nothing but a common 
love letter, and you know young people like to be laughed 
at about them. Lord! bow concerned Sir John and my 
daughters will be when they hear it! If I had hed my 
sensea about me I might have called in Conduit Street in 
my way home, and told them of it. But I shall eee them 
to-morrow.” 





“© It would be unnecessary, I am sure, for you to caution 
‘Mra. Palmer and Bir John against ever naming Mr. Wil- 
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loughby, or making the alightest allusion to what has passed, 
before my aister. Their own good-natare must point cut 
to them the real cruelty of sppearing te know any thing 
about it when che is present ; and the less that may ever 
be said to myself on the subject, the more my feelings wil 
be spared, as you, my dear madam, will easily believe.” 

«Ob, Lord 1 yes, that I do indeed. It must be terre 
ble for you to bear it talked of; and as for your slater, 1 
am sure I would not mention a word about it to her for 
the world. You sew I did not all — time. No more 
would Sir John nor my daughters, for they are all very 
thoughtful and considerate ; especially if I give thom a hint, 
as I certainly will. For my part, I think the less that is 
maid sour cach things the better, the sooner ‘tis blown 
over sud Gorges. And what good docs talking ever do, you 

now >?” 

“In this affair it can only do harm; moro so, perhaps, 
than in many cases of a similar kind ; for it has beun atten: 
by circumstances, which, for the sake of cvery one con- 
cerned in it, make it unfit | to become the public convcraation, 
I must do é&ie Justice to Mr. Willoughby — he bas broken 
n0 positive cngagement with my sister.” 

FTaw, my deat! Don't pretend to defend him, No 
positive ‘engagement indeed! after taking her all over Aller. 

a ae fixing on the very rooms they were to live 


in 

Elinor, for her sister's sake, could not press the subject 
farther, and sha hoped it was not required of her for Wil- 
Jough! since, though Marianne might lose much, he 
could guin very Little by the enforcement of the real truth. 
After a short silence on both aides, Mra. Jennings, with ell 
her natural hilarity, buret forth again. 

* Well, my dest, ‘ds « trac saying about wn ill wind, 
for at will be all the better for Colonel Brandon. He will 
have her at last ; ay, that he will. Mind me, now, if they 
an’t married by Midsummer. Lord ! how he'll chuckle over 
this news! I hope he will come to-night. It will be ali 
to one e better match for your sister. Two thousand 
your without debt or drawback — except the Tile, love- 
child, Indeed 5 ay, Y had forgot her 5 but she may be ‘prea 
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a mulberry tree in one corner ! Lord! how ‘tow Charlotte and 
1 did stuff the only time we were there! Then, there is 
a dovecote, some delightful stewponds, end a very pretty 
canal ; and every thing, in short, that one could wish fort 
and, moreover, it is close to the church, and only a quarter 
of 2 mile from the turnpikerosd, vo ‘tia never dull, for if 
you only go and ait up in an old yew arbour behind the 
house, you may see all the carriages that pass along. Ob, 
“tls a nice place 1 A butcher hard by in the village, and the 

pareonage-houre within a stone’ throw. ‘To my fancy, a 
thousand times tier than Barton Park, where they are 


neighbour nearer than your mother. Well, I shall spirit 

up the Colonel as soon as I can. One shoulder of mutton, 
know, drives another down. If we can but put Wil- 
by out of her head |” 

* Ay, if we can but do that, ma‘am,” said Elinor, “ we 
shall do very well with or without Colonel Brandon.” And 
then rising, she went away to join Marianne, whom she 
found, as she expected, tn i ‘own room, leaning, in silent 
misery, over the amall remains of a fire, which, till Elinor's 
entrance, had been her only light. 

“You had better leave me,” was all the notice that her 
sister received from her. 

“J will leave you,” said Elinor, “If you will go to 
bed.” But this, from the momentary perverseness of im- 
patient mftring, she at first refused to do. Her sister's 
earnest, though gentle permasion, however, soon softened 
her to compliance; and Elinor saw her lay her aching head 
on the pillow, snd eaw her, as she hoped, in a way to get 
some quiet reat before she left her. 

In the drawing-room, whither sbe then repaired, she was 
soon joined by Mrs. Jennings, with a wine glass, full of 
something, in her hand. 

«© My dear,” said she, entering, “ I have just recollected 
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that I have some of the finest old Constantia wine in the 


of the complaints for which it was recommended, ‘ how 
good you are! But I have just left Marianne in bed, and, 
T hope, almoat asleep ; and as I think nothing will be of 20 
ranch service to her as rest, if yoa will give me leave, I will 
drink the wine myself.” 

‘Mra. Jennings, though regrotting that she bad not been 
five minutes earlier, was satisfied with the compromise ; 
and Elinor, sa she swallowed the chief of it, reflected, that 
of Inte tmborance to ber, Ha healing poween;ou 2 disap” 

ttle importance to her, ita , on a dinep- 
Bint cr, sight be er renonably tad on 


er Gstonsl sexs caine tm’ while the ‘peri wone‘ai ‘xa 
aud by his manner of looking round the room for Marizone, 
Elinor immediately fancied that he neither expected nor 
Mished to see ber there, and, in short, that he was slready 
aware of what occasioned her absence. Mrs. Jennings was 
not strack by the same thought ; for, scon after his en- 
trance, she walked across the room to the tea-table where 
Elinor presided, aad whispered, ‘ The Colonel looks am 
grave an ever, you see: he knows nothing of it ; do tell him, 
my doar.” 

‘He shortly afterwards drew a chair close to hers, and, 
with a look which perfectly assured her of his good inform. 
ation, enquired after her sister, 

«« Maxianne is not well,” said she. “ She has been in- 
disposed sll day, and we have persuaded her to go to bed.” 

Perhaps, then,” he heaitatingly replied, “ what I heard 
this morning may be — there may be more truth in it than 
I could believe possible ole at first.” 

What did you hear?” 

“ ‘That a gentleman, whom I had reason to think—in 
short, that a man, whom I knew to be engagel—-but how 
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shull 1 tel you? If you know it already, as surely you 
must, I may be spared * 
© You moan,” 





Sin Willoughby io antathomable | Where did poe bear it? 

« In a atationer'a shop in Pall Mall, where I bed business. 
‘Two ladien were waiting for their carriage, and one of 
them was giving the other an account of the intended 
match, in » voice so little attempting conceslment, that it was 
impossible for me not to hear all. The name of Willoughby, 


marriage 
write Miss Grey -——it was no longer to be a seeret-——it would 
take place even within a few weeks, with many perticulars 
of preparations and other matters. thing, ly, 
Teeber Pescnas iv envad to binattty theres 6 
—as soon as tho ceremony was over, they were to go to 
Combe Magna, hia seat in Somersetshire. My astonish- 
ment !—but it would be imponsible to describe what I felt. 
‘The communicative lady I learnt,on eng il mayed 
in the shop till they were gone,—was a 
that, as I have been since informed, is the name of” Mins 
Grey's guardian.” 

“It is, But have you likewise heard that Miss Grey 
has fifty thousand pounds? In that, if in any thing, we 
may find an explanation.” 

“Tt may be so; but Willoughby is capable—at least I 
think ” Hestopped a moment ; then edded. in 2 voice 
which seemed to diatrust itself, “ And your sister,—how 
did she ” 

“© Her sufferings have been vary severe. 1 have only 
to hope that they may be proportionably short. It has 
been, it in m most cruel affliction. Till yesterday, I be 
lieve, ahe never doubted his regard; and even now, per- 
hapa— but Fam almost convinced that he never was, really 
attached to her. He has been very deceitful! and, in 
‘some points, there seems a hardness of beart about him.” 
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« Ah!” sxid Colonel Brandon, “ there is, indeed! But 
your sister does not-—I think you said eo—she docs not 
consider it quite as you do?” 

« You know her disposition, and may believe how eagerly 
she would still justify him if he could.” 

‘He made no answer; and soon afterwards, by the re. 
moval of the tea-things, and the arrangement of the card 
parties, the aubject was necessarily dropped. Mrs. Jennings 
who had watched them with pleasure while they were 
talking, and who expected to sce the effect of Mixs Dash- 
wood's communication, in such an instantancons galety on 
Colonel Brandon's side, as might have become « man in 
the bloom of youth, of hope, and happiness, saw him, with 
umasement, remain the whole evening more serious and 
thoughtful than usual. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Frou t of more sleep than she had expected, Ma- 
vianne the next morning to the same consciousness of 
misery in which she had closed her cyes. 

Elinor encouraged her es much as posaible to talk of 
what che felt; and befo~ breakfast was ready they had 
gone through the subject s,«tn and again; with the same 
steady conviction and affectionate counsel on Elinor’s nide, 
the eame impetuous feelings and varying opinions on 
Marianne’s, aa before. Sometimes sha could believe Wil- 
loughby to be as unfortunate and as innocent as hernclf, 
and at others lost every consolation in the impossibility of 
acquitting him. At ane moment she was ebeoluicly in- 
different to the observation of all the world ; at snother, 
she would seclude herself from it for ever, and at « third, 
could resist it with energy. In one thing, however, she 
was uniform, when it came to the paint, in avolding, 
where it was possible, the presence of Mra, Jennings, and 
in 3 determined silence when obliged to endure it. Hor 
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heart was hardened against the belief of Mrs. Jennings’s 
entering into her sorrows with any compassion. 

«* No, no, no, it cannot be,” she cried; “ she cannot 
feel. Her kindness is not sympathy; her good-nature js 
not tenderness. All that she wants is gossip ; and she only 
likes me now because I supply it.” 

Elinor hed not needed this to be assured of the injustice 
to which her sister was often led in her opinion of others, 
by the irritable refinement of her own mind, and the too 
great importance placed by her on the delicacies of a strong 
vensibility, and the graces of = polished manner. Like 
half the rest of the world, if more than helf there be that 
are cleverand good, Marianne, with excellent abilities and an 
excellent disposition, was neither reasonable nor candid. 
She expected from other people the same opinions and feel- 
{ngs aa ber own, and she judged of their motives by the 
immediate effect of their actions on herself. Thus « cir. 


entered their room, saying, 

* Now, my dear, I bring ye. omething that I am sare 
will do you good.” 

‘Marianne heard enough. In one moment her imagination 
placed before her = letter from Willoughby, fall of ten- 
dornesa and contrition, explanatory of all that had passed, 
satisfactory, convincing ; and instantly followed by Wil- 
loughby himself, rushing eagerly into the room to enforce, 
at her feet, by the eloquence of his eyes, the assurances 
of his letter. The work of one moment was destroyed by 
the next.” The hend.writing of her mother, never till then 
unwelcome, was before her ; and, in the acuteness of the 
disappointment which followed such an ecstasy of more 
than hope, she felt as if, till that instant, she bad never 
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‘The eructty of Mre. Jennings no language, within her 
reach in her moments of happiest eloquence, could have 
expressed ; and now she could reproach her only by tha 
tears which streamed from her eyes with ‘violence; 
— a reproach, however, so entirely lost on ita abject, that, 
after many expressions of pity, ehe withdrew, still referring 


her to the teeser for comfort. ‘But the letter, when she wan 
calm enongh to read ft, brought little comfort. Willoughby 
filled every page. Her mother, still confident of their en~ 


gegement, and relying as warmly as ever on his constancy, 
had only been roused by Elinor’s application, to entreat 
from Marianne grester openness towards them both ; anil 
this, with such tenderness towards her, such affection for 
‘Willoughby, and such a conviction of their future hap~ 
piness in each other, that she wept with agony through the 
whole of it. 

Ait hee Smspatione: #0 be at: homes egeia pow rersrore 
her mother was dearer to her than ever; dearer through 
the very exesss of her mistaken confidence in Willoughby 
and she was wildly urgent to be gone. Elinor, unable her 
elf to determine whether it were better for Marianne to be 
in London or at Barton, offered no counsel of ber own, ex~ 
cept of patience till their mother’s wishea could be known ; 
and at length abe obtained her sister's consent to wait for 
that knowledge. 

‘Mre. Jennings left thom earlier than usual; for she could 
not be easy till the Middletons and Palmers were able to 
grieve as much as hereclf ; and positively refusing Elinor’s 
offered attendance, went out alone for the rest of the morn- 


Wy 

she was going to communicate, and perceiving, by Marianne’ 
letter, how ili she had succesded in laying any foundation 
for it, then sat down to write her mother an account of what 
had passed, and entreat her directions for the future ; while 
Marianne, who came into the drawing-room on Mra, Jen~ 
ningw’s going away, remained fixed at the table where Elinor 
wrote, watching the advancement of her pen, grieving over 
heer foe the bardahip of such a task, snd grieving still more 
fondly over its effect on her mother. 

In this manner they hed continued about » quarter of ax 
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hour, when Marianne, whose nerves could not then bear 
any mudden noise, wan startled by « rap at the doar. 
“« Who can this be?” cried Elinor. “ So early too! J 


Marianne moved to the window. 

* It is Colonel Brandon !” said she, with veration. “We 
are never safe from him.” 

“* He will not come in as Mrs. Jennings is from home.” 

«<I will not trust to ¢hat,” retreating to her own room. 
A man who haa nothing to do with his own time has no 
conacience in bis intrusion on that of others.” 

‘The event proved her conjecture right, though it waa 
founded on injustice and error; for Colonel Brandon did 
come in ; and Elinor, who was convinced that aclicitude for 
Marianne brought him thither, and who saw that solicitude 
in his disturbed and melancholy look, and in his anxious 


cr] met Mira. Jennings i Bond Street,” ssid be, after 
the first salutation, * and she to come on 5 
and I was the more easily pb peep ind I thought it 
probable that I might find e, which I was hi 

of doing, My ohgete — wish — my sole wish 

in estring it—-I hope, I believe it in —is to be = means 
of giving comfort ;— no, I must not say comfort — not 
Present comfort— but conviction, lasting conviction to your 
sister's mixd. My regard for her, for yourself, for your 
‘other — will yoa sllow me to prove it, by relating some 
virenmstancea which nothing but a very sincere 

nothing lut an carnest desire of being useful —I think 
I am justified — though where so many houre have been 
spent in convincing myself that I am right, is there not 
some reason to fear 1 may be wrong?” He stopped. 

“ J understand you,” said Elinor. ‘ You have some- 
thing to tell me of Mr, Willoughby, that will open hia cha~ 
racter farther. Your telling it will be the greatest act of 
friendship that can be shown Marianne. fy gratitude will 
be ensured immediately by any information tending to that 
end, and Aers must be gained by it in time. Pray, pray 
Jet mo hear ft." 
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You shall; and, to be brief, when I quitted Barton 
last October, —but this will give you no idea—I must go 
farther back. You will find me a very awkward narrator, 
‘Miss Dashwood ; I hardly know where to begin. A short 
account of myself, I believe, will be necessary, and it shalt 
be a short one. On such a subject,” sighing heavily, “ I 
can have little temptation to be diffuse.” 

‘He stopt # moment for recollection, and then, with anothor 
sigh, went on. 

“€ You have probably entirely forgotten a convereation — 
(it ix not to be supposed that it could make any impression 
on you)—a conversation between ua one evening et Barton 
Park — it was the evening of « dance — in which I alluded 
to a lady I bad once known, as resembling, in some mona 
sure, your sister Marianne.” 

“ Indeed,” seevetel ene © I have not forgotten it.” 
He looked pleased by this remembrance, and added, — 

*< If T am not deceived by the tmeertainty, the per partiality 
of tender recollection, there ia @ very strong reseral 
between them, as well in mind as person. The oon pose 
warmth of heart, the same eagerness of fancy and spirits. 
‘This lady wae one of m ‘nearest relations, en orphan from 

her infancy, and under the guardianship of my futher. Our 
agea ware nearly the same, and from our estlicet years we 
were piayfeliows and friends. X cannot remember the tine 
when I did not love Eliza; and my affection for her, as we 
grew up, was such, as, perhaps, judging from my present 
forlorn and cheerless gravity, you might think me incapable 
of having ever felt. Hers, for me, was, I believe, fervent 
as the attachment of your sister to Mr. Willoughby, and it 
was, though from « different cause, no lass unfortunate. At 
seventeen she was Jost to me for ever. She was married — 
martied against her inclination to my brother, Her fortune 
was large, and our family estete much encumbered. And. 
this, I fear, is all that can be said for the conduct of one, 
who was at once her uncle and guardian. My brother did 
not deserve her; he did not even love her. I had hoped 
that her regard for me would support her under any diffi 
culty, and for some time it did; but et last the misery of her 
aituation, for she experienced great unkindnees, overeame 
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all her resolution, and though she had promised me that 
nothing — but how blindly I relate! I have never told 
you How this was brought on. ‘We were within « few 
hours of eloping together for Scotland. The treachery, or 

she any, Of my cousin's maid betrayed ne. I was banished: 
to the house a relation far distant, and she was allowed 
no liberty, no society, no amusement, till my father’s point 
was gained, 1 had depended on her fortitude too far, and 
the blow was a severe one ;— but had her marriage been 
happy, so young as I then was, a few months nmst have 
reconciled me to it, or at least I should not have now to 
Jament it. This, however, was not the case. My brother 
had no regard for her; his pleasures were not what they 
‘ought to have been, and from the first he treated her un- 
kindly. ie nerpemoad uy rt, Sendo eer Soros 
no Hively, so inexperienced as Mra. Brandon’ ,, was but too 
natural. fhe resigned herself at first to all the misery of 


to overcome regrets which the remembrance of me 
occasioned. But can we wonder that, with such a husband 
to taney, and without friend to advise or 


ry regi 

Indies,) she should fall ? Had I remained in England, per- 
haps, — but I meant to promote the happiness of bod by 
removing from her for years, and for that purpose had pro- 
cared my exchange. The shock which her marriage bad 
given ma” ‘he continued, in a voice of great agitation, “ was 
of trifling weight — was nothing to what I felt when I 
heard, about two years afterwards, of ber divorcee. It was 
that which threw this gloom, — even now the recollection 
of what I suffered ——” 

Be could eay Bo more, and, rising hasty, walked for « 
few minutes about the room. Elinor, by his 
lation, and still more by his distress, could not speak. He 
saw her concern, and coming to her, took her hand, pressed 
it, and kiseed it with grateful respect. A few minutes more 
of silent exertion enabled him to proceed with composure. 

It was nearly three years after this unhappy pesiod 
vefore I returned to England. My first care, when I did 
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arrive, was of course to seek for her; but the search was 
as fruitless as it was melarpboly. I could not trace Lev 
beyond her first seducer, and there was every reason to fcar 
that she had removed from him only to sink deeper ia a 
life of sin. Her legal allowance was not adequate to her 
fortane, nor mfficient for her comfortable maintenance ; 
and I learnt from my brother that the power of receiving 
it had been made over some months before to another per- 
son. He imagined, and calmly could he imagine it, that 
her extravagance, and consequent distress, had obliged her 
to dispose of it for some Immediate relief. At last, how- 
ever, and after I had been six months in England, I did 
find her. Regard for a former servant of my own, who 
had since fallen into misfortune, carried me to visit him in 
= spunging-house, where he was confined for debt ; and 
there, in the same house, under a similar confinement, was 
my unfortunate sister, So altercd — so faded — worn 
down by acute suffering cf every kind! hardly could I 
believe the melancholy and sickly figure before me, to be 
the remains of the lovely, blooming, healthfal girl, on whom 
I had once doted. What I endured in so beholding her 
— but I have no right to wound your feclings by attempt- 
ing to describe it —I lave pained you too much alrcaly. 
‘That she was, to all appoarance, in the last stage of = con- 
sumption, was —yes, in such « situation, it was my grostest 
comfort. Life could do nothing for her, beyond giving 
time for # better preparation for death ; and that was given. 
1 naw her placed in comfurtable lodgings, and under proper 
attendanta ; I visited her every day during the rest of her 
short life: I was with her in her last moments.” 

Again he stopped to recover himeelf ; and Elinor spoke 
her feelings in an exclamation of tender concern at the fato 
»f his unfortunate friend. 

“ Your sister, E hope, cannot be offended,” said he, 
* by the resemblance I bave fancied between her and my 
poor disgraced relation. ‘Their fates, their fortunes, cannot 
‘tbe the same 3 and had the natural sweet disposition of the 
oue been guarded by a firmer mind, or a happier marriage, 
she might have been all that you will live to see the othrr 
ve. But toe what does all this lead? I seem to have been 
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distressing you for nothing. Ah! Miss Dashwood —o 
subject such as this — untouched for fourteen years—it is 
dangerous to handle it at all! I wi be more collected — 
more concise. fhe left to my care her only child, a litdle 
girl, the offtpring of her first guilty connection, who waz 
then about three years old. She loved the child, and had 
vslways kept it with her, It was a valued, @ precious trust 
to me ; and gladly would I have discharged it in the atrict. 
est sense, by watching over her education myself, had the 
nature of our situations allowed it ; but I had no family, 
no home; and my Iittle Kiiza was, therefore, placed at 
wchooL I saw her there whenever I could; and after tha 
death of my brother (which happened sbout five years ago, 
and which left to me the possession of the fanaily property.) 
she frequently visited me at Delaford. I called 

tant relation ; but I am well aware thet I Tite bf peed 
been suspected of a much nearer connection with her. It 


is now three yeara ago (che had just reached her fourteenth 
year) that I removed her from school, to place her under 
the care of a very woman, residing in Dorset- 
shire, who had the of four or five other girle of 


sbout the same time of life ; and for two years I bad every 
reason to be pleased with her situation. But last February, 
almost a twelvemonth back, she suddenly disappeared. “I 
had allowed her, (imprudently, as it has since turned out,) 
at her earnest desire, to go to Bath with one of bor young 
friends, who was attending her father there for his health. 
T knew him to be a very good sort of man, and I thought 
well of his daughter — better than she deserved ; for, with 
@ moat obstinate and ill-judged secrecy, she would tell 
nothing, would give no clue, though she certainly knew all. 
Tle, her father, a well-meaning, but not a quick-sighted 
man, could really, I believe, give no information ; for he 
had ‘been generally confined to the house, while the girls 
were ranging over the town, end making what acquaintance 
they chose ; anil he tried. to convince-me, as thoroughly 2x 
he was convinced himeclf, of his daughter's being entiresy 
unconcerned in the business. In short, I could Jearn’no- 
thing but that she was gone; all the rest, for elght longs 
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months, was left to conjecture. What I thought, what I 
feared, may be imagined ; and what I sufftred too. 

* Good heavens !" erled Elinor, could it be — could 
‘Willoughby !"° — 

The Srat news that reached me of her,” he coutinued, 
“ came in a letter from herself, last October. It was for- 
warded to me from Delaford, and I reccived it on the very 
morning of our intendc party to Whitwell ; and ¢hia was 
the reason of my leaving Barton so suddenly, which I am 
sure must at ‘on time have appeared strange to every pedy, 
and which I believe gave offence to some. Little di 
‘Mr. Willoughby imagine, I suppose, “hon his Looks Pood 
sured me for incivility in breaking up the party, that I 
was called away to the relief of one whom he had made 
poor and miscrable ; but Aad he known it, what would it 
have availed? Would he have been leas gay ar lew happy 
in the smiles of your sister? No, he liad already dune that, 
which no man who can fecl for another would do. He 
had Ieft the git] whone th and innoconce he had sc- 
duced in a situation of the utmost distress, with no ci 
ditable home, no help, no frionds, ignorant of his address ! 
‘He had left her, promising to return ; he neither returned, 
nor wrote, nor relieved her.” 

«© Thia ia beyond every thing !” exclaimed Elinor. 

«© His character is now before you, — expensive, disel- 
patod, and worse than both. Knowing all this, av I have 
now known it many wecks, guesa what 1 must have felt on 
seeing your sister aa fond of him as evcr, and on being 
assured that she was to many him: guess what I must 
Tiave felt for all your sakes. When I came to you last 
week and found you alone, I came determined to know the 
truth ; though ievesolute what to do when it was known. 
My behaviour must have secmed strange to you then; but 
now you will comprehend To sufftr you all to be so 
deceived ; to sce your sister— but what could I do? I had 
no hope of interfering with success; and sometimes I 
thought your sister’s influence might yet reclaim him, But 
now, after such dishonourable usage, who can tcll what 
were his designs on her? ‘Whatever they may have been, 
however, she may now, and hereafter doubilews wit, tan 
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with gratitude towards h2r own condition, when she com 
pares i¢ with that of my poor Elisa ; when she considers 
the wretched and hopeless situation of this poor girl, and 
pictares her to herself, with an affection for him aa strong, 
atiil ax strong sa her own, and with a mind tormented by 
relf-reproach, which mast attend her through life. Surely 
this comparizon must have its use with her. She will feel 
her own sufferings to be nothing: they proceed from no 
misconduct, and can bring uo disgrace. On the contrary, 
every friend must be made still more her friend by them. 
Concern for her unhappiness, and respect for her fortituda 
under it, must strengthen every attachment. Use 

own discretion, however, in communicating to her what I 
have told you. You must know best what will be its effect ; 
but had I not seriously, and from my heart believed it 
might be of service, might lessen her regrets, I would not 
have suffered myself to trouble you with this account of 
my family afflictions, — with = recital which may seem 
to have been intended to raise myself at the expense of 


others,’ 

Elinor'a thanks followed this speech with grateful car- 
nestness ; attended, too, with the assurance of her expecting 
material advantage to Marianne from the communication 
of what had passed. 

“© J have been more pained,” said she, “ by her endca- 
voure to acquit him than by all the rest ; for it irritates her 
mind more than the most perfect conviction of his un- 
worthiness can do. Now, though at firet she will suffer 
amuch, I am sure she will soon become easier. Have you,” 
she continued, after a short silence, “ ever scen Mr. Wil~ 
loughby since you left him et Barton?” 

© Yes,” he replied gravely, “ once I have. One meeting 
was unavoidable.” 

Elinor, stertled by his manner, looked at him anxiously, 
anying,— 

“ What! have you met him to ——” 

“* I could meet him in uo other way. Elisa had con- 
fesso.l to me, though most reluctantly, the name of her 
Jovor ; and when he returned to town, which was within a 
formight after myself, we met by appointment; he to de« 
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fend, I to punish bis conduct. We returned unwounded, 
and the meeting, therefore, never got abroad.” 

Eliuor sighed over the fancied necemity of thia; but to 
& man and 2 soldier che presumed not to censure it. 

“Such,” said Colonel Brandon, after a pause, “ has 
been the unhappy resemblance between the fate of mothet 
and denghter; and so imperfeotly have I discharged my 
trast.” 


“© Ta she atill in town ?” 

«« No} as soon as she recovered from her lying-in, for 1 
found her near her delivery, I removed her and her child 
into the country, and there she remains.” 

Recollecting, eoon afterwards, that he was probably di- 
viding Elinor from her sister, he put an end to his viuit, 
receiving from her again the same grateful acknowledg- 
ments, and Iecring ber full of eompestion end esteem for 


CHAPTER X. 


Whew the pertioulars of this conversation were repeated 
by Mies Dashwood to her sister, as they very soon were, 
the effect on her was not entirely such as the former had 
hoped to see. Not that Marianne appeared to distrust the 
truth of any part of it, for she listened to it all with the 
mont steady and submissive attention, made neither ohjec- 
tion nor remark, attempted no vindication of Willoughby, 
and ecemed to show by her tears that she felt it to be im- 
possible, But though this behaviour assured Elinor that 
the conviction of this guilt sas carried home to her mind, 
thongh che saw with satisfaction the effect of it, in ber no 
longer avoiding Colonel Brandon when he called, ja her 
speaking to kim, even voluntarily speaking, with 2 kind of 
corapassionate respect, and though che exw her spirits lem 
violently irritated than before, she did ct sea her less 
wretched. Her mind did become ecttled, but it was settled 
xs 
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in a gloomy dejection. She felt the loss of W’ . 
eharacter yet more heavily than she had felt the loss of 
heart; his seduction and desertion of Miss Williams, the 
misery of that poor girl, and the doubt of what his designs 
might ones have been on herself, preyed altogether so 
much on her spirits, that she could not bring herself to 
speak of what she felt even to Elinor; and, brooding over 
her sorrowa in silence, gave more pain to her sister than 
could have been communicated by the most open and most 
frequent confession of them. 

‘To give the feelings or the language of Mra. Dashwood 
on receiving and answering Elinor's letter would be only 
to give a repetition of what her daughters had already felt 
and said; of a dissppointment hardly less painful than 
Marianne's, and an indignation even greater tun ¥ Ellnor’s. 
Long letters from her, quickly succeeding each other, 
arrived to tell sll that she suffered and thought; to express 
her anxious solicitude for Marianne, and entreat she would 
bear up with fortitude under this misfortune. Bail, 
indeed, must the nature of Marianne’s affliction be, when 
her mother could talk of fortitude! mortifying and humili- 
ating must be the origin of those regrets, which she could 
wish her not to indulge! 

‘Against the interest of her own individual comfort, Mra. 
Dashwood had determined that it would be better for 
Marianne to be any where, at thet time, than at Barton, 
where every thing within her view would be bringing back 
the past in the strongest and most afflicting manner, by 
constantly placing Willoughby before her, such as she had 
always seen him there. She recommended it to her 
daughters, therefore, by all means not to shorten their visit 
to Mrs. Jeunings; the length of which, though never 
exactly fixed, had been expected by all to comprise at least 
five or six woeks. A variety of occupations, of objects, 
and of company, which could not be procured at Barton, 
woul be inevitable there, and might yet, she hoped, cheat 
Marianne, at times, into some interest beyond herself, and 
even into some amusement, much as the idea of both 
might now be spurned by her. 

, From all danger of sccing Willoughby again, her mo- 
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ther conmdered her to be at least equally safe in town as in 
the country, since his acquaintance must now be dropped 
by all who called themselves her friends. Design could 
never bring them in each other's way: negligence could 
never leave them exposed to a surprise; and chance had 
leas in its favour in the crowd of London than even in the 
retirement of Barton, where it might force him before her 
while paying that visit at Allenham on his marriage, which 
Mrs. Dashwood, from foreseeing at firat na a probabla 
event, had brought hersclf to expect az a certain one. 

She har yct another reason for wishing her children to 
remain where they were ; a letter from her son-in-law had 
told her that he and hia wife were to be in town before the 
middle of February, and she judged it right that they 
should sometimes see their brother. 

Marianne had promised to be guided by her mother’s 
opinion, and she submitted to it, therefore, without oppo~ 
sition, though it proved perfectly diffrent from what she 
wished and expected, though she felt it to be entirely 
wrong, formed on mistaken grounts; and that, by requiring, 
her longer continuance in London, it deprived her of the - 
only possible alleviation of her wretchedness, the personal 
sympathy of her mother, and doomed ber to such 
and such scenes as must prevent ber ever knowing a mo- 
meut’a rest. 

But it was a mattcr of great consolation to her, that 
what brought evil to herself would bring good to l:er sister ; 
and Elinor, on the other band, suspecting that it would 
not be in her power to avoid Edward entirely, comforted. 
herself by thinking, that though their longer stay would 
therefore militate against her own happincss, it woukl bo 
better for Marianne then an immediate return into De- 
vonshire. 

Her carefulmes in guarding her sister from ever heming 
Willoughby’s name mentioned was not thrown away. 
Marianne, though without knowing it herself, reaped all 
its advantage; for neither Mrs. Jennings, nor Sir John, 
nor even Mra. Palmer herself, ever spoke of him before 
her. Elinor wished that the same forbearance could have 
extended towards herself, but that was impossible. and ahe 

a4 
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[at obliged to Iaten, day after day, to the indignation of 


Sir John could not have thought it possible, “A man 
of whom he had always had euch reason to think well! 
Such a good-natured fellow! He did not believe there 
was a bolder rider in England! It was an unaccountable 
business, He wished bim at the devil with all his heart, 
He would not speak another word to him, meet him where 
he might, for a!) the world ! No, not if it were to be by the 
tile of Barton covert, and they were kept waiting for two 
houra together. Such # scoundrel of a fellow! much a 
deceitful dog! It was only the last time they met that 
he had offered him one of Folly’s puppies! and this was 
the end of it!” 

Mrs. Palmer, in her way, was equally angry. ‘Sho 
was determined to drop his nce immediately, and 
she was very thankful thet she had never been ecquainted 
with him at all. She wished with all her heart Combe 
‘Magna was not so near Cleveland ; but it did not signify, 
for it was a great deal too far off to visit; she hated him 
#0 much that she was resolved never to mention his name 
agam, and she sould tell every body she saw, how good- 
for-nothing he was.” 

"The reat of Mrs. Palmer's sympathy was shown in pro- 
curing all the particulars in her power of the approaching 
roarrlage, and communi them to Elinor. She could 
soon tell at what coach; ’s the new carriage wee build- 
ing, by what painter Mr. Willoughby's portrait was drawn, 
and at whet warehouse Miss Grey's clothes might be seen. 

‘The calro and polite unconcern of Lady Middleton on the 
occasion was » happy relicf to Elinor’s spirits, oppressed os 
they often were by the clamorous Lindnesa of the others. 
It waa a great comfort to her to be sure of exciting no i 
terest in one person at least among their circle of friends ; 
& great comfort to know that there was one who would mect 
her without fecling any curt curiosity after particulars, or any 
anxiety for her sister's heelth. art ee 

‘very qualification Is at times, by the cireumstances 
of the moment, to more than its real value; aud she was 
sometimes worried down by officious condolence to rato 
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gpod-breeding as more indispensable to comfort than good 
nature. 


Lady Middleton expressed her sense of the affuir about 
once every day, or twice, if the subject occurred very often, 
by saying, “ It ia very shocking, indeed !” and by the means 
of this continual, though gentle, vent, was able not only ta 
ace the Miss Dashwoods, from the first, without the emaliest 
emotion, but very soon to see them without recollecting # 
word of the matter ; and having thus supported the dignity 
of her own sex, and spoken her decided censure of what was 
wrong in the other, she thought herself at liberty to attcud 
to the interest of her own assemblies, and therefore deter. 
mined (though rather against the opinion of Sir Jobu) that 
as Mrs. Willoughby would at once be a woman of elegance 
and fortune, to leave her card with her as soon as she 
‘married. 

Colonel Brandon's delicate, unobtrusive enquiries were 
never unwelcome to Miss Dashwood. He had abundantl; 
earned the privilege of intimate discussion of her sister's 
disappointment, by the friendly zeal with which be had 
endeavoured to soften it, and always conversed with 
confidence. His chief reward for the painful exertion of 
disclosing past sorrows and present humiliations was given 
in the pitying eye with which Marianne sometimes ch. 
served him, and the gentleness of her voice, whenever 
(thongh it did not often happen) she was obliged, or could. 
oblige herself to mpeak to bim. ‘These assurod him that hia 
exertion had produced an increase of good-will towards 
bimeelf, and there gave Elinor hopes of its being farther 
augmented hereafter ; but Mra. Jennings, who knew nothing 
of all this, who knew only that the Colonel continued as 
Brave as ever, and that she could nefther prevail an him to 
make the offer himself, nor commission her to make it for 
him, began, at the end of two days, to think that, Instead of 
Midsummer, they would not be married till Michaelmas, 
and by the end of « week that it would not be a match at 
all. ‘The good understanding between the Colonel and 
Mirs Dashwood seemed rather to declare that the honours 
of the mulberry-tree, the canal, and the yew arbour, would 
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all be made over to hers and Mrs. Jennings had, for some 
time, ceased to think at all of Mr. Ferrara. 

Karly in February, within a fortnight from the receipt of 
Willoughby’s letter, Elinor had the painful office of inform- 
ing her sister that he waa married. She had teken care to 
have the intelligence conveyed to hersclf, aa soon as it was 
known that the ceremony was over, as she was desirous that 
Marianne should not receive the firat notice of it from the 
public papers, which sho saw her eagerly examining every 
morning. 

She received the news with resolute composure ; made 
no observation on it, and et first shed no tears; but after a 
short time they would burst out, and for the reat of the 
day she was in « state hardly itisble than when she 

event. 


2 7 
3 


out again, 
‘About this time the two Mian Steeles, lately arrived at 


in Conduit and Berkeley Street ; and were welcomed by 
them all with great 

Elinor only was sorry to sce them. Their presence al 
ways gave her pain, and she hardly knew how to make a 
very gracious return to the overpowering delight of Lucy in 
finding her eftt/fa town. 

T should have been quite disappointed if I hed not 
found you here stilt," said she repeatedly, with a strong 
emphasis on the word. ‘But I always thought I should. 
[was almost sure you would not leave London yet awhile ; 
though you fold me, you know, at Barton, that you should 
not stay above a month. But I thought, at the time, that 
you would most likely change your mind when it came to 
the point, It would have been such a grest pity to have 
went away before your brother and sister came. And now, 
to be sure, you will be in no Aurry to be gone. I am 
amazingly glad you did not keep to your word.” 
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Elinor perfectly understood her, and was forced to use 
all her pelf-command to make It appear that ahe did nee, 

« Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Jennings, “and how did 

travel?” 

‘* Not in the stage, I assure you,” replied Miss Steele, 
with quick exultation ; “we came post all the way, and 
had a very smart beau to attend us. Dr. Davies waa com- 
ing to town, and to we thought we'd join him in « post- 
chaise ; and he behaved very Be genteelly, and paid ten or 
twelve shillings more than we did. 

“ Oh, oh!” cried Mra. Jennings ; “very pretty, indocd! 
and the Doctor is a single man, I warrant you.” 

“There now,” said Miss Steele, affectedly simpering, 
« every body laughs at me so about the Doctor, and J can- 
not think why. My cousins say they aro aure I have made 
a conquest ; but for my part I declare I never chink -ly- 21 
him from one hour’s end to another. ‘ Lord! heie comes 
tog beau, Nancy,’ my cousin said ¢’other day, when she saw 

im crosaing the street to the house. My beau, intleed I 
said I—1 cannot think who you mean. ‘he Doctor is no 
bean of mine.” 

«< Ay, ay, that is very pretty talking— but it won’t do 
—the Do bearers in the man, I see.” 

«« No, indeed |” replied her cousin, with affected earneat- 
nesa, “and I beg you will contradict it, if you ever hear it 
talked of.” 

Mra, Jennings directly gave ber the gratifying asenranco 
that she certainly would not, and Miss Steele was made 
completely happy. 

“I suppose you will go and satay with your brother and 
nister, Miss Dashwood, when they come to town,” eald 
Lucy, returning, after cessation of hostile hints, to the 

hi 














charge. 
“No, I do not think we shall.” 
“Oh, yes, I dare any you will.” 
Elinor would not humour her by farther opposition. 
“What a charming thing it is Mrs. Dashwood can 
pare you both for so long « time together !’” 
* Tong « time, indeed!” interposed Mrs, Jennings. 
“ Why, their visit is but just begun |” 
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bs aoe vy we cannot noe your sister, Miss Dashwood," 
ssid Miss 81  T am sorry she is not well ;” for Ma. 
risnne had left the room on their arrival. 

“You are very good. My sister will be equally sorry 
to miss the pleasure of sceing you ; but she has been very 
smch plagued lately with nervous headacha, which make 
her unfit for company or conversation.” 

“Oh, dear, that is 2 greet pity! but such old friends as 
Lucy and me !—t think sho might see us; and I am sure 
‘we would not speak a word.” 

Elinor, with great civility, declined the proposal. Her 
slater was, perhaps, laid down upon the bed, or in her 
ing gown, and therefore not able to come to them. 
“Oh, if that’s all,” cried Miss Steele, “we can just as 

-"" gu and sce her.”* 

Eunor began to find this impertinence too much for 
her teraper 5 but abe was saved the trouble of ebecking ft, 
by by Lney's harp reprimand, jprimand, which now, ss on many 

me raloliers ca saat anestanes 3 Si 
manners of one sister, was vantage in governi joe 
of the other. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Arras some opposition, Marlanne yielded to ber sister's 
entreaties, and consented to go out with her and Mrs. Jen- 
mings one morning for half an hour. She expressly con- 
itioned, however, for peying no visits, and would do no 
than accompany them to Grey's in Sackville Strect, 
whore Elinor war carrying om © negotiation for the ex. 
change of a few old-fashioned jewels of her mother. 

‘When they stopped at the door, Mrs. Jennings recollect- 
‘ed that there was a lady at the other end of the strect on 
whim she onght to call; and as she hed no business at 
Gray's, it was resolved, that while her young friends 
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transacted theirs, she should ray her visit, and return for 
them. 


‘On saconding the stairs, the Miss Dashwoods found so 
many people before them in the room, that there was not a 
persou at liberty to attend to their orders; and they were 
obliged to wait. All that could be done was, to sit down 
at that end of the counter which seemed to promise the 
quickest meccession; one gentleman only was standing 
there, and it ls probable that Elinor was not without hope 
of exciting hia politeness to a quicker despatch. But the 
correctness of hia eye, and the delicacy of his taste, 
to be beyond his politeness. His was giving orders for 9 
toothpick-case for himself ; and till its size, ehape, and 
ornaments wcre determined, all of which, after examining 
and debating for a quarter of an hour over every toothpick- 
case in the shop, were finally arranged by his own inven— 
tive fancy, he had no leisure to bestow any other attention 
on the two Jadies than what was comprised in three or four 
very broad stares; a kind of notice which served to im- 
print on Ehnor the remembrance of a person and face of 
strong, natural, sterling insignificance, though adorned in 
the first style of fashion. 

Marianne was spared from the troublesome feelings of 
contempt and resentment, on this impertinent examination 
of their features, and on the puppyism of bis manner in 
deciding on all the different harrors of the different tooth- 
pick-cases presented to his inspection, by remaining uncon- 
scious of it all; for she was as well able to collect her 
thoughts within herself, and be as ignorant of what wae 
passing around her, in Mr. Gray’s shop, a3 in her own 
bedroom. 

At lest the affair was decided. The ivory, the gold, 
end the pearls, all received their appointment; and the 
yentleman having named the Jast day on which his exiet- 
ence could be continued without the possession of the 
toothpick-case, drew on his gloves with leisurely care, anit 
bestowing glance on the Miss Dashwoods, but 
cach a ce a seemed rather to demand than express ad- 
miration, walked off with a happy air of rea] conceit and 
affvcted indifference. 
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Elinor loat no time in bringing her business forward, 
and was on the point of concluding it, when another gen— 
tleman presented himsclf at her aide. She turned her eyes 
towards his face, and found him, with some surprise, to be 
her brother, 

‘Their affection and pleasure in meeting was just enough 
to make a very creditable appearance in Mr. Gray’s shop. 
John Dashwood was really far from being sorry to sce 
hin sisters again; it rather gave them satisfaction; and 
his enquiries after their mother were respectful and at- 
tentive. 

Elinor found that he and Fenny had been in town twa 


days. 

*© I wished very much to call upon you yesterday,” said 
he, “ but it was impossible, for we were obliged to take 
Harry to see the wild beasts at Exeter Exchange: and we 
spent the rest of the day with Mra. Ferrars. Harry was 
vastly pleased. ‘This moraing had fully intended to call on 
you, if'I could possibly find « spare half hour, but one has 
always no much to do on first coming to town. 1 am come 
hereto bempeak Fanny a seal. But to-morrow I think I 
shall certainly be able to call in Berkeley Strect, and be in- 
troduced to your friend Mrs. Jennings. I understand sho 
is a woman of very good fortune. And the Middletons, too, 
you must introduce me to them. As my mother-in-law's 
velations, I shall be happy to show them every respect. 
‘They are excellent neighbours to you in the country, I 
understand.” 

Excellent indeed. Their attention to our comfort, 
their friendliness in every particular, ie more than I cen 


express. 
“ { am extremely glad to hear it, upon my word; ex- 
tromely glad indeed. But so it ought to be; they are 
people of large fortune; they are related to you; and every 
civility and accommodation that can serve to make your 
situation pleasant might be reasonably expected. And 20 
you are most comfortably settled in your little cottage, and 
want for nothing! Edward brought us a most charming 
account of the place: the most complete thing of its kind, 
tue said, that ever was, and you all scemed to enjoy it he- 
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yond any thing. It wan a great satisfaction to us to hear 
it, T assare you.” 

Ellinor did feci a little ashamed of her brother; and was 
not sorry to be spared the necessity of answering him, by 
the arrival of Mrs. Jennings’s servant, who came to tell ber 
that his mistress waited for them at the door. 

Mr. Dashwood attended them down slairs, was introduced 
to Mrs. Jennings at the door of her carriage, ant repeating 
his hope of being able to call on them the next day, took 
leave. 

‘His visit was duly paid, He came with a pretence at 
an apology from their sister-in-law, for not coming too; 
but she was so much engaged with her mother, that really 
abe had no leisure for going any where.” Mrs. Jennings, 
however, assuret him directly, that she should not stand 

upon ceremony, for they were all courins, or something like 
it, and ehe should certainly wait on Mrs. Jolin Dashwood 
very soon, and bring her sisters to sce ler, His manners 
to them, though calm, were perfuctly hind ; to Mra. Jeu- 
nings, most attentively civil; and on Colonel Brandon 
coming in soon after himeelf, be eyed him with a curiosity 
which seemed to say, that he only wanted to know him to 
ba rich, to be eq Uy civil to im. 

After staying with them half an hour, he asked Elinor 
to walk with him to Conduit Strect, and introduce him to 
Sir John and Lady Middleton. The weather was remarkably 
fine, and she readily consented. As soon as they were out 
of the house, hiz enquiries began. 

** Who is Colone] Brandon? Ia mee aman of fortune?” 

“© Yeu; he has very good property in Dorsetshire.’ 

«© T am glad of it. He scenes moat gentlemanlike man ; 
and I think, Elinor, I may congratulate you on the proapect 
of a very respectable establishment in life.” 

« Me, brother! what do you mean?” 

*© He likes you. I observed him narrowly, and am con- 
vinced of it. What is the amount of his fortune?” 

«« I believe about two thousand 2 year.” 

*« Two thoussnd a year!” and then working himeelf up 
to « pitch of enthusiastic generosity, he added, “ Elinor, I 
wish with all my heart ¢ were fwice as much for your sake.” 
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“© Indeed I believe you,” septied Eitnes 5: < Wnt Lina vey, 
sure that Colonel Brandon has not the smallest wish of 

sme.” 

“You are mistsken, Elinor ; you are very much mis_ 
taken, A very Hitle trouble on your side secures him. 
Perhape just at present he may be undecided ; the smaliness 
of your fortune may make him hang back ; his friends may 
all advise him against it. But some of those little atten- 
tions and encouragements which Indies can so easily give 
will fix him, in spite of himself. And there can be no 
reason why you should not try for him. It is not to be 
supposed that any prior attachment on your side ;—in short, 
you know, as to an attachment of that kind, it is quite out 
of the question, the objections are insurmountable—you 
have too much sense not to sec all that. Colonel Brandon 
moust be the man; and no civility shall be wanting on my 
part to make him pleased with you and your family. It 
is a match that must give universal satisfaction. In short, 
it in a kind of thing that,” lowering his voice to an im- 
portant whisper, “ will be exceedingly welcome to ali 
parties.” Recollecting bereait however, Tye added, “ ‘That 
ia, I mean to say— ‘are all truly anxious to see 
you well sets 7 ens eon particulasly, for she has your 
Interest v: much st heart, I assure you. And ber mother 
too, Mra. Ferrars, a very good-natured woman, I am sure 
it would give her great pleasure; rhe said as much tha 

da} 








remarkable, now,” he continued, 
“ something droll, if Fenny should have 2 brother and I 
a sister settling at the same me. And yet it is not very 
unlikely.’ 


«Ja Me. ‘Edward Ferrars,” said Elinor, with resolution, 
going to be married?” 

“ Tr is not actually settled, but there is such a thing in 
agitation, He hea = most excellent mother. Mrs. Ferrars, 
with the utmost liberelity, will come forward, and settle on 
him a thousand 2 year, if the match takes place. The 
lady is the Hon. Miss Morton, only daughter of the late 
Lord Morton, with thirty thousand pounds. A very desir- 
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able connection on both sides, and [I have not a doubt 
of ita taking place in time. A thousand 2 year is = great 
deal for ® mother to give away, to make over for ever 5 
but Mra. Ferrars hex a noble spirit. To give you another 
instance af her Hberality :— The other day, as soon as we 
came to tuwn, aware that money could not be very plenty 
with us just now, she put ‘bent-rotes into Fanny's hands to 
the amount of two bundred pounds. And extremely ac- 
ceptable it is, for we must live at a great expense while we 
are here.” 

He paused for her assant and compassion ; and she forced 
herself to say, — 

“« Your expenses both in town and country must cer- 
tainly be considerable ; but your income is a large one.” 

«Not so large, I dare a: as many people suppose. I 
do not mean to com; plain, however is undoubtedly « 
comfortable one, and i hope will in time be better. The 
evclosure of Norland Common, now carrying on, micet 
ecrious drain. And then I have made a little purchase 
within this half year; East Kinghem Ferm, you must 
remeraber the place, ‘where old Gibson used to live. The 
dad Wie: ne very, Ractranie, for me Ss every 2 t BO im 
mediately adjoining my own property, felt it my 
duty to bay it. I could not have answered it to my con- 
science to Ict it fall Into any other hands. A man must pay 
for his convenience; and it Aas cost me a vast deal of 
money.” 

“* More than you think it really snd intrinsically worth?” 

“Why, I hope not that. I might have sold it again, 
the next day, for more than I gave: but, with regard to 
the purchaze-money, I might have been very unfortunate 
indeed ; for the stocks were, at that time, so low, thst if I 
had not happened to have the neceazary sum in min PY banker's 
hens 5 souet have sold ont to very great loss. 
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doabied right to dispose of his own property as he chose. 
i 


large purchases of linen, china, &c. to supply the place of 
what waa taken away. You may guess, after all these ex- 
Penses, how very far we mast be from being rich, and how 


beh Gertainly said Elinor ; vand,, assisted by her liber. 
sty, I hope you may yet live to be in easy elream~ 
stances,” 

“ Another year or two may do much towards it,” he 
gravely replicd ; “ but, however, there {a still « great deal 
to be done. There is not a stone laid of Fanny's green- 
house, and nothing but the plan of the flower-garden 
marked out.” 

Where is the greenhouse to be ?” 

“© Upon the knoll behind the house. The old walnut 
treos are all come down to make room for it. It will be a very 
ne object from many parts of the park ; and the flower. 
garden will slope ‘down just before it, and be exceedingly 
pretty. We have cleared away all the old thorns that grew 
in over the brow.” 

inor kept her concern and her censure to herself ; and 
wes very thankful that Marianne was not present to share 
the provocation. 

‘Having now said enovgh to make his poverty clear, and 
to do away the necessi ty of Tyuying a pair of oar-ringy for 
each of his sisters, in next visit at Gray's, his thoughts 
took a cheerfuller turn, and he began to congratulate Elinor 
on having such a friend es Mrs. Jennings. 

“‘ She seems a most valuable woman indeed. Her 
house, her style of living, all bespeak an exceeding good in- 
come ; and it is an acquaintance that bas not only been of 
#reat use to you hitherto, but in the end may prove mate. 
wially advantageous. Her inviting you to town is certainly 
a vast thing in your favour; and indeed it speaks alto. 
gether no great a regard for you, that in alt probability 
when she dies you will not be forgotten. She must have 
a great deal to leave.” 

. “te Nothing at all I should rather sexppose; for she has 
only her jointure, which will descend to her children.” 
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“ But it ia not to be imagined that she Hives ap to hes 
income. Few people of common prudence will do that; 
and whatever she saves she will be able to dispose of.” 

And do you not think it more likely that she should 
leave it to her daughters, than to us?” 

‘© Her daughters are both exceedingly well married, and. 
therefore I cannot perceive the necessity of her remember 
ig them farther. Whereas, in my opinion, by ber taking 
eo much notice of you, and treating you in this kind of way, 
she has given you a sort of claim om her future consider— 
ation, which a conscientious woman would not disregard. 
Nothing can be kinder than her behaviour; and she can 
hardly do all this, without being aware of the expectation 
ahe raises.” 

“ But aho raises none in those most concerned. Indewl, 
brother, your anxiety for our welfarc and prosperity carrics 


ee Wh; "to be eure,” said he, scoming to recollect himeclf, 

people have little, have very little in their power. But, 
oe oes Elinor, what is the matter with Marianne ? —sho 
looks very powell, bas lost her colour, and is grown quite 
thin, Is ehe it 

“ Bhe ia hot well, sho has had a nervous complaint on 
her for several weeks.” 

“« I am sorry for that, At her time of life, any thing of 
an illneas destroys the bloom for ever! Hers hay been « 
very short one! She was as handsome « girl last Scp- 
tember aa any I ever stw,—and as likcly to attract the 
men. There was something in her style of beauty to 
please them particularly. I remember Fanny used to say, 
that she would marry sooner and better than you did; not 
but what she is exceedingly fond of you, bat so it happened 
to atrike her. She will be mistaken, however. 1 question 
whether Marianne, now, will marry a man worth more than 
five or six hundred # year at the utmost, and I am very 
much deceived if gou do not do better. Dorsetshire 1 I 
mow very little of Doreetshire; but, my dear Elinor, I 
ahall be exceedingly glad to know more of it; and I think 
J can answer for your having Fanny and myself among the 
earliest and beat pleased of your visiters.” 

of 
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Etinor tried vory seriously to convince him that there was 
no Ukelihood of her marrying Colonel Brandon ; but it was 
an expectation of too much pleamre to himself to be relin- 
quished, und be was really reeolved on secking an intimacy 
with that gentleman, and promoting the marriage by every 
possible attention. Ile had juat compunction enough for 
having done nothing for his sisters himself, to be exceed, 
ingly anxious that every body clse should do = great deal ; 
and an offer from Colonel Brandon, or a legacy from Mra. 
Jennings, was the easiest means of atoning for hia own 


it. 

“They were lucky enough to find Lady Middleton at 
home, and Sir John came in before thelr visit ended. 
Abundance of civilities passed on all sides, Sir John was 
ready to like any body ; and though Mr. Dashwood did not 
seen to know much about horses, he soon sct him down as 
a very good-natured fellow: while Lady Middleton saw 
enough of feahion in his to think bia acquaint 
ance worth having ; and Mr. Dashwood went away de- 
Nene nal have. charming F 

ve a account to carry to Fanny,” 
said he, as be walked beck with his sister. “ Lady Mid- 
dicton is really a most elegant woman { Such = woman as, 
Tam sure, Fanny will be glad to know. And Mrs. Jen- 
nings too, an exceeding well-behaved woman, though not 
so elegant as her daughter. Your sister need not have 
any scruple, even of visiting Aor, which, ¢o eny the trath, 
nas been # little the case, and very naturally ; for we only 
knew that Mrs. Jennings was the widow of a man who 
had got all his money in a low way ; and Fanny and Mrs, 
Ferrars wore both strongly prepossessed, that neither abe 
nor her daughters were euch kind of women es Fanny 
would like to associate with. But now I em carry her « 
mout satisfactory account of both.” 
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CHAPTER XIt 


Muxs. Jonn Dasnwoov had so mach confidence in her hua 
band’s judgment, that she waited the very next day both on 
Mrs. Jennings and her daughter ; 2nd ber confidence was 
rewarded by finding even the former, even the woman 
with whom her aisters were staying, by no means unworthy 
of notice ; and as for Lady Middleton, she found her one 
of the moat charming women in the world f 

Lady Middleton was equally pleased with Mrs. Dash- 
wood. There was a kind of cold-bearted selfishness on 
both sides, which mutually attracted them ; and they sym- 
pathised with esch other In an insipid propriety of de- 
meanour, and « general want of understanding. 

‘The same manners, however, which recommended Mrs. 
John Dashwood to the good opinion of Lady Middleton 
did not sult the fancy of Mfrs. Jennings, and to Aer she 
appeared nothing more than 8 little proud-looking woman, 
of uncordial address, who met ber husband's sistera without. 
any affection, and almost without having any thing to sy 
to them ; for of the quarter of an hour boatowed 9n Berke- 
ley Street, she sat at least seven minutes and a half in 
silence. 

Elinor wanted very much to know, though she did not 
shoove to ask, whether Edward wae then in town ; but np. 
thing would have induced Fanny voluntarily to mention his 
name before her, till able to tell her, that his marriage with 
Mise Morton was resolved on, or till her husband’s ex- 
pectationsz on Colonel Brandon were answered ; because eho 
believed them still so very much attached to each other, 
that they could not be too sedulously divided in word and 
deed on every occasion. The intelligence, however, which 
she would not give soon flowed from another quarter, 
Lucy came very shortly to claim Elinor’s compassion on 
‘being unable to see Kdward, thongh he had arrived in town 
with Mr. and Mrs. Dashwood. He dared not come to 
Bartictt’a Buildings for fear of detection ; end v:ough their 

o3 
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muntual impatience to meet was not to be told, they could 
do nothing at at present Bane write. 

Edward them himeelf of his being in town, 
within a very oie time, by twice calling in Berkeley 
Street. Twice was his card found on the table, when they 
returned from thelr morniig’s engagements. Elinor was 
Pleased that he had called ; and still more pleased that she 
had missed him. 

‘The Dashwoods were so prodigiously delighted with the 
Middletons, that, though not much in the habit of giving 
any thing, they determined to give them — a dinner ; and 


Harley Street, where they had taken a very good house for 
three months. ‘Thelr alsters and Mrs. Jennings were in. 
vited Hkewise ; and John Dashwood was careful to secure 
Colonel Brandon, who, always glad to be where the Mins 
Dashwoods were, recelved his eager civilities with some 
surprise, but much more pleasure. They were to meet 
Mv. Fesrars ; but Elinor could not learn whether her rons 
were to be of the The expectation of seeing her, 
bowever, was en: to make her interested in the engage- 


‘The interest with which she thus anticipated the party 
as soon afterwanls increased, more powerfully than plea 
sautly, by her hearing that the Miss Steeles were also to be 





visit should begin a few days before the party took place. 
Their claims to the notice of Mrs. John Dashwood, as 
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tho mecea of the gentleman who for many years hal hed 
the care of ber brother, might net have done much, how- 
ever, towards procuring them seata at her teble; but as 
Lady Middleton's guests they must be welcome ; and Lucy, 
who had long wanted tbe Personally known to the family, 
to have a nearer view of their characters and her own dif 
ficulties, and to have an opportunity of endeavouring to 
please them, had seldom been happier in her life than she 
‘waa on receiving Mrs. John Dashwood's card. 

On Elinor ita effect was very different. She began 
mediately to determine, that Edward, who Hvel with his 
mother, must be asked, as his mother was, to a party given 
by his sister; and to sce him, for the firat time, after all 
that passed, in the company of Lucy ! — she hardly knew 
how she could bear it! 

These aj sions, ‘were not founded entitel: 
on teesong ead certainly aot Ae all ou eruthe They were 
relieved, however, not by her own recollection, but by the 
good will of Lucy, who believed herself to be infficting 
severe disappointment, when she told her, that Edwa 
certainly would not be in Hailey Street on Tuesday, and 
even hoped. to be carrying the pain still farther, hy per- 
auading ber that he was kept away by that extreme afte. 
tion for herself, which be could not conceal when they were 








together. 

The iroportant ‘Tuesday came that was to introduce the 
two young ladies to this formidsble mother-in-law. 

«Pity me, dear Miss Dashwood |” said Lacy, as they 
walked up the stairs together — for the Middletons arrived 
ao directly after Mrs. Jennings, that they all followed the 
servant at the same time: — ‘there is nobody here but 
you that can feel for me. I declare I can hardly stand. 
Good gracious! Ins moment I shall see the person that 
all my happiness depends on — that ia to be my mother !” 

Elinor could have given her immediate relief, by mug- 
gesting the possibility of its being Miss Morton's mother, 

her own, whom they were about to behold; 

Te iecd'ot koe ‘that, she amrared her, and with great 

sincerity, that she Seda pity her, — to the utter amazement 
o4 
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of Lucy, who, though really uncomfortabls herself, hoped 
at least to be an object of irrepressible envy to Elinor. 

Mra. Ferrars was a little, thin woman, upright, even to 
formality, in her figure, and serious, even to sourness, in 
her aspect, Her complexion was sallow ; and he: features 
amall, without beauty, and naturally without expression ; 
‘bat a lucky contraction of the brow had rescued ber coun- 
tenance from the disgrace of insipidity, by giving it the 
atrong characters of pride and ill_nature, She was not a 
woman of many words ; for, unlike people in general, ahe 
proportioned them to the number of her ideas ; and of the 
few syllables that did escape her, not one fell to the share 
of Misa Dashwood, whom she eyed with the spirite| de- 
termination of disliking her at all events. 

Elinor could not sow be made unhappy by this be- 
haviour. A few months ego it would have hurt her ex-~ 
coedingly ; but it was not in Mis. Ferrars’a power to distress 
her by it now ; and the difference of her manners to the 
Miss Stocles, « difference which seemed purposely made to 
humble her more, only amused her. She could not but 
amile to see the graciousness of both mother and daughter 
towards the very person — for Lucy was particularly dis- 
tinguished-— whom of all others, had they known as much 
as she did, they would have been most anxious to mortify ; 
while she herself, who had comparatively no power to 
wound them, sat ‘pointedly alighted by both, Bat while 
she smiled at a gracicumess so misapplied, she could not 
reflect on the mean-spirited folly from which it sprang, 
nor observe the studied attentions with which the Mins 
Steeles courted ite continuance, without thoroughly de. 
spising them all four. 

Lucy was all exultation on being »o boooarsbty dis. 

3 and Miss Steele wanted only to be teased 
about Dr, Devis to be perfectly happy. 

The ied ‘was @ grand one, the servants were nu- 
merous, every thing bespoke the mistress’s inclination 
for thewe and tae meses ebility to support it. In spite 
ef the improvements and additions which were making to 
the Norland estate, and in spite of ite owner having once 
heen within some thousand poundr of being obliged to sell 
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out at = loss, nothing gave any symptom of that indigence 
which he had tried to infer from it; no poverty of any 
Kind, exeept of conversation, appeared ; bat there the de. 
ficiency was considerable. John Dashwood had not much 
to any for himaclf that was worth hearing, and hie wife 
had still leas. ‘But there was no peculiar disgrace in this; 
for it was very much the case with the chief of their visiters, 
who almost all laboured under one or other of these dis- 
qualifications for being agrceable — want of sense, either 
natural or improved — want of clegance — want of spirits 
—or want of temper. 

‘When the ladies withdrew to the drawing-room efter 
dinner, thie poverty was particularly evident, for the gen- 
tlemen Aad supplied the discourse with some variety— the 
variety of politics, enclosing land, and breaking horsca — 
bat then it was all over; and one subject only engaged 
the ladies till coffee came in, which was the comparative 
heights of Harry Dash mood, ‘and Lady Middleton's second 
son William, were nearly of the aame age. 

‘Had both the children been there, the emir might haves 
been determined too easily by measuring them at once ; 
but ss Harry only was present, it was sil conjectaral as- 
sertion on both sides ; and every body hed « right to bo 
equally positive in their opinion, and to repeat it over ani 
over again as often as they liked. 

‘The parties stood thus: — 

‘The two mothers, though each really convincerl that her 
own son was the talleat, politely decided in favour of the 
other. 


‘The two grandmothers, with not less partiality, but more 
sincerity, were equally earnest in support of their own de- 
ascendant. 

‘Lucy, who was hardly less anxious to please one parent 
than the other, thought the boys were both remarkably tall 
id could not conceive that there could be 





Mise Stools, with yet greater address, gave it, an fast ax she 
could, in favour of each. 

‘Elinor, having once delivered her opinion on Wiliam’s 
skile, by which she offen?xd Mrs. Ferrara and Fanny still 
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tore, did not see the necessity of enforcing it by any 
farther assertion ; and Marianne, when called on for hers, 
offended them all, by declaring that she had no opinion to 
give, as she had never thought about it, 

‘Before her removing from Norland, Elinor had painted 
a very pretty pair of screens for her sister-in-law, which 
being now just mounted and brought home, ornamented 
her present drawing-room ; and these screens, catching 
the eye of John Dashwood on his following the other gen- 
tlemen into the room, were officiously handed by him to 
Colonel Brandon for bis admiration. 

“These are done by my eldest sister,” said he ; “and 
you, as 8 man of taste, will, I dare say, be pleased with 
them. X do not know whether you ever happened to sce 
any of her performances before, but she is in general 
reckoned to draw extremely well.” 

‘The Colonel, though disclaiming all pretensiona to con- 
noisseurship, warmly admired the screens, ae he would have 
done any painted by Miss Dashwood ; and the co. 

_ tlosity of the gtbars ma being of course excited, they were 
handed round eral inspection. Mrs. Ferrers, not 
aware of their pet inige Elinor’s work, particularly requested 
to look at them ; and after they had received the grati- 
fying testimony of Lady Middleton’s approbation, Fanny 
presented them to her mother, considerately informing her, 
at the same time, that they were done by Miss Dashwood. 

“ Hum" — said Mrs, Ferrars — “ very pretty,” — and, 
without regarding them at all, returned them to her 
daughter. 

Perhaps Fanny thought for 2 moment that her mother 
jiad been quite rude enough; for, colouring a little, she 
immediately said,— 

“They are very pretty, ma‘am — n't they?” But 
then again the dread of having been too civil, too encour- 
aging herself, probably came over her, for she presently 


* Do yon not think they are something In Miss Morton's 
atyle of painting, ma’ara ? — Shs does paint most delight 
fully! ——How bexatifully her last landscape ts dove!" 

«© Beantifully indeed] But ake does every thing well.” 
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‘Marianne could not bear this. She was already greatly 
Giepleased with Mrs. Ferrars ; end such iil-timed. ‘praise of 
another, at Elinar’s expense, though she had not any notion 
of what was principally meant by it, provoked her imme. 
diately to say, with warmth, — 

¢ This is admiration of a very particular kind | what i 
‘Miss Morton to us? who knows, or who cares, for hor ?— 
it ia Elinor of whom we think end speak.” 

And so saying, she took the screens out of her sister-in 
law's hands to admire them herself aa they ought to be 
admired. 

‘Mra. Ferrara looked exceedingly augry, and drawing 
heraelf up more atiffly than ever, pronounced, in retort, thi 
bitter philippic, «Miss Morton is Lord Morton's daughter. 

Fanny looked very angry too, and her husband was all 
in a fright at hia sister's eudacity.. Elinor was moch more 
burt by Marianne's warmth than she had been by what 

juced it ; but Colonel Brandon's eyes, as they were 

ixed on Merianne, declared that he noticrd only what 

was amiable in it, the affectionate heart which could not 
bear to see a sister slighted in the smallest point. 

Marianne’s feelings did not stop here. ‘The cold inso- 
lence of Mrs. Ferrars’s general behaviour to her sister, 
seemed to her to foretell such diffculties and distresses to 
Elinor as her own wounded heart taught her to think of with 
horror ; and, urged by a strong impulee of affectionate sen- 
sibility, she moved, efter = moment, to her sister's chair, 
and putting one arm round her neck, and one cheek close 
to hers, said in a low, but eager, voice,— 

® Dear, dear Elinor, don’t mind them. Don’t Iet them 
make you unhappy.” 

Bhe could say no more: her spirits were quite overcome; 
and hiding her fece on Elinor’s shoulder, she burst into 
tears. Every body's attention was called, 
body was concerned. Colonel Brandon 
to them without knowing what he did. Mrs. Jennings, 
with a very intelligent “ Ah! poor dear,” immediately 
gave her her salts; and Sir John felt so desperately en- 
raged aginst the author of this nervous distress, that he 
instantly changed his seat to one close by Lucy Steele, and 
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we her, in a whisper, a brief acount of the whole sbock= 
ing affhic. 

In a few minutes, however, Marianne was recovered 
qnough to put an end to the bustle, and sit down among 
the rest; though her spirits retained the impression of 
what had passed the whole evening. 

* Poor Marianne !” said her brother to Colonel Brandon, 
fn a low voice, as coon as he could secure his attention: 
« ghe has not such good health as her sister, —she is very 
nervous, — she has not Elinor’a constitution ;— and one 
‘must allow that there ls something very trying to = young 


was rematkably handsome a few months ago; quitc as 
handsome as Elinor. Now you see it is all gone. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Excton’s curiosity to sce Mrs, Ferrars was satisfied. She 
had found in her every thing thet could tend to make a 





tion, preserved ber from ali dependence upon her caprice, 
or any solicitude for her good opinion. Or at least, if abe 
did wot bring herself quite to rejoice in Raward’s being 
fettered to Lucy, sbe determined, that had Lucy been 
more amiable, abe ought to have rejoiced. 

She wondered that Lucy's spirits could be so very much 
elevated by the civility of Mrs. Ferrare; that her interest 
end her vanity should so very much blind her as to make 
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the attention which seemed only paid her becenso she was 
not Elinor, appear a compliment to herself, — or to allow 
her w derive encouragement from a preference only given 
her, because her real situation was unknown. But that it 
so, had not only been declared by Lucy's eyes at the 
time, but was declared over again the next morning more 
«penly ; for at her particular desire Lady Middleton ret her 
down in Berkeley Street on the chance of seeing Elinor 
alone, to tell her how happy she was. 

‘The chance proved & lucky one ; for a message from Mrs. 
Palmer soon after she arrived carried Mra. Jennings away. 

“« My dear friend,” cried Lucy, ss soon as they were by 
themselves, “ I come to talk to you of my happiness. 
Could any thing be so flattering as Mrs. Perrars's way of 
treating me yesterday? 0 exceeding affable as she was! 
You know how I dreaded the thoughts of secing her ; but 
the very moment I was introduced, there was such an oon 
bility in her behaviour as really miceld seem to say, she 
had quite took a fancy to me. Now was not it so? You 
saw it all ; and was not you quite struck with it?” 

« She was certainly very civil to you.” 

 Civil!—Did you see nothing ‘but only civility ?—1 
saw a vast deal morc. Such kindness as fell to the share of 
nobody but me !-—No pride, no hauteur, and your ulster just 
the same — all sweetness and affability 

Elinor wished to talk of something elec, bat Lucy atifi 

her to own that Be] ued: reason for her happiness ; 

‘and Elinar was obliged to 

“« Undoubtedly, if they hs ed known your engagement,” 
said ahe, * nothing could be more fittering than their 
treatment of you ;—- but as that was not the case 

«© T guessed you would say 20,” replied Lucy, quickly ;— 
“ but there waa no reason in the world why Mrs. Ferrars 
should seem to like me, if she did not, and her liking me is 
every thing. You aban’t talk me out of my satisfaction. ¥ 
am sure it will all end well, and there will be no difficulties 
at all, to what I used to think, Mra. Ferrars is a charm- 
ing woman, ‘and éo is your alster. ‘They are both delight- 
ful women indeed !—TI wonder I should never bear you 
asy how agreeable Mrs. Dashwood was!” 
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To this Elinor had no answer to make, and did noi at- 
tempt any. 

Ave you ill, Miss Dashwood ?—you seem low— you 
don’t apeak ;-— sure you an’t weil.” 

I never was in better health.” 

“< 1 am glad of it with all my heart; but really you did 
not look it. I should be so sorry to have you ill; you, that 
ave been the greatest comfort to me in the worll!— 
Heaven knows what I should have done without your 
friendship.” 

Elinor tried to make 2 civil answer, though doubting her 
own success. But it seemed to satisfy Lucy, for she di- 
rectly replied, — 

«Indeed I am perfectly convinced of your regard for 
me, and, next to Kdward’s love, it is the greatest comfort I 
have. Poor Edward! But now there is one good thing, 
we shalt be able to mect, and meet pretty often, for Lady 
Middleton’s delighted with Mrs. Dashwood, so we shall be 
£ Good deal in Harley Street, I dare say, and Edward spends 
half his time with his sister-— besides, Lady Middleton aud 
‘Mr, Ferrars will visit now ;—and Mrs. Ferrars and your 
sister were both so good to say, more than once, they 
should elwayu be glad to see me. They are such charming 
women!—I am mure if ever you tell your «ister what I 
think of her, you cannot speak too high.” 

But Elinor would not give her any encouragement to 
hope that she should tell her sister. Lucy continued, — 

“* T am aure I should have seen it in a moment, if Mrs. 
Ferrars had took a dislike to me. If sbe had only inade 
me # formal courtesy, for instance, without saying a word, 
aod never after had took any notice of me, and never looked 
at me in » pleasant way— you know what I mean—if I 
had becn treated in that forbidding sort of way, I should 
have gave it ali up in despair, 1 could not have stood it, 
For where she does dislike, 1 know it is most violent.” 

Elinor was prevented from making any reply to thie 
civil triumph, by the door’s being thrown open, the servant's 
announcing Mr. Ferrara, and Edward's immediately. walk- 
ing in. ; 

It was a very awkward moment; and tho countenanre 
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of each showed that it was so. They all looked excced- 
ingly foolish ; and Edward scemed to have as great an in- 
clination to ‘walk ut of the room again as to advance farther 
into it. The very circumstance, in its unpleasantest form. 
which they would cach have been most anxious to avoid, 
had fallen on them. were not only all three together, 
‘but were together without the relicf of any other person. 
‘The ladies recovered themsclves firet. It was not Lucy's 
business to put herself forward, and the appearance of s0- 
erecy must still be kept up. She could therefore only Jook 
her tenderness, and after slightly addressing him, said no 


more, 

But Elinor had more to do ; and so anxious was she, fot 
hia uske and her own, to do it well, that she forced heraclf, 
after a moment's recollection, to welcome him, with a look 
and manner that were almost easy, and almost open; ant 
another sti lc, another effort still ai them, She 
would not ‘the presence of Lucy, nor the consclous- 
neas of some injustice towards herscif, to deter her from 
saying that abe was happy to sce him, and that she bail, 
very much regretted being from home, when he called be- 
fore in Berkeley Street. She would not bo frightened from 
paying him those attentions which, as a friend and almost 

a relation, were his due, by the observant eyes of Lucy, 
though she soon perceived them to be narrowly watching 
her. 

alist manners gave some re-sssurance to Edward, and he 

had courage enough to ait down; but his embarrassment 
till exceeded that of the ladies in a Proportion which the 
case rendered reasonable, though hia sex might make it 
rare; for his heart had not the indifference of Lucy's, nor 
evuld his conscience have quite the ease of Elinor’s. 

Lucy, with @ demure and settled air, seemed determined 
to make no contribution to the comfort cf the others, and 
would not say s word; and almost every thing that was 
said proceeded from Elinor, who was obliged to volunierr 
‘all the information about her mother’s health, their coming 
to town, &c. which Edward ought to have enquired about, 
bat never did. 

‘Mer exertions did not stop here ; for she soon afterwards 
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felt herself «0 heroically dispoecd as to determine, ander 
pretence of fetching Marianne, to leave the others by them. 
selves; and she really did it, and that in the handsomest 
menuer, for she loitered away several minutes on the land- 
ing-place, with the most high-minded fortitude, before she 
went to her sister. When that was once done, however, it 
was time for the raptores of Edward to cease ; for Mari- 
anne’s Joy burried her into the drawing-room immediate]: 
Her pleasure in seeing, hima was like every other of her fee 
ings, strong in itself, and strongly spoken. She met bim 
with a hand that would be taken, and a voice that ex- 
Presed the sfction of a sister. 

© Dear Edward!” she cried,  thia is a moment of great 
happiness! This would almcut make amends for every 
thing I" 


Edward tried to return her kindness as it deserved, but 
Sefore such ican be aed ot half what be really 
felt. Again they all sat down, and & moment or two 
all were silent ; while Marianne was looking with the most 
speaking tenderness, sometimes at Edward and sometimes 
‘at Elinor, vpomrotting, only thee theie, detent fo sock, other 
should be checked by Lucy’s unwelcome presence. Edward 
was tho first to speak, and it was to notice Marianne’s al- 
tered looks, and express his fear of her not finding London 
agree with her. 

"© Oh, don’t think of me!” she replied with apiited 
earnestness, though her eyes were filicd with tears as she 
spoke, ‘* don’t think of my health. Elinor is well, you see. 
‘That must be cnough for us both.” 

‘This remark was not calculated to make Edward or 
Elinor more easy, nor to conciliate the good will of Lucy, 
who looked up at Marianne with no very benignant ex- 


pression 

Do you Hke London?” said Edward, willing to say 
any thing that might introduce another enbject. 

«Not at ell. I expected much plcasure in it, but I 
have found none. The sight of you, Edward, is the only 
comfort it has efforded; and, thank Heaven! you sre what 
you always were !” 

She paused — no one spoke. 
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=] think, Elfmor,’ she presently added, “we must 
amploy Edward to take care of us in our return to Barton. 
In a week or two, I anppose, we shall be going; and, I 
frost, Edward: wi. vet be. very: cowiking: te, eroent the 

Poor Edward mattered something, but what it was 
nobody knew, not even himeclf. But Marianne, who saw 
his agitation, and could easily trace it to whatever cause 
beat pleased herself, was perfectly satisfied, and soon talked 
of something else. 

“ We spent such a day, Edward, in Harley Street 
yeaterday! 0 dull, so wretchedly dull! But ¥ have 
much to say to you on that head, ‘which cannot be said 
now.” 


And with this admirable discretion did she defer the 
assurance of her finding their mutual relatives more dis- 
agreeable than ever, and of her being particalarly disgusted 
with his mother, till they were more in private. 

“ But why were you not there, Edward? Why did 
you not come?” 

«© | was engaged elsewhere.” 

“E 1 But what was that, when such friends 
were to be met ?” 

Perhaps, Miss Marianne,” erie Lucy, eager to take 
some revenge on her, “ you think young men never stand 
upon engagements, if they have no mind to keep them, 
Metle as well 2a great.” 


Elinor was very angry, but Marianne seemed entirely 
insensible of the sting ; for she calmly replied, — 
* Nat so, indeed ; for, seriousl; am very 


And I veally believe he Aas the most delicate conscience in 
the world; the most scrupulous in performing every en- 
gagement, however minute, and however it may make 
SoSuer bie Interest or pleanre ‘He is the most fearful of 
siving pala, of wounding expectation, and the most in- 
capable of being selfsh, of an: Lever saw. Edward, 
it ia so, and { will nay it. Whatl ase you mover in bent 
yourvelf praised ?— Then you must be no friend of mine ; 
. 
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for those who will accept of my Jove and esteem must 
submit to my open commendation.” 

‘The nature of her commendation, in the present case, 
however, happened to be particalarly ill sulted to the feel 
ings of two thirds of her auditors, and was so very un- 
exhilarating to Edward, that he very soon got up to go 
away. 

© Going so soon !” sald Marianne; “ my dear Edward, 
this must not be.” 

‘And drawing him a little aside, she whispered her per- 
suasion that Lucy could not stay much longer. But even 
this encouragement failed, for be would go; and Lucy 
who woukl have outstayed him had his visit lasted two 
hours, soon afterwards went away. 

“ What can bring her here so often?” said Mananne, 
on her leaving them. Could she not see that we wanted. 
her gone ! — how teazing to Edward !” 

be Fok we were all hia friends, and Lucy has 
been the it known to him of any. It is but natural 
that he like to see her as well as ourselves,” 

Marianne looked at her steadily, and said, “‘ You know, 
Elinor, that this is a kind of talking which I cannot bear. 
If you only hope to have your assertion contradicted, az I 
muat suppose to be the case, you ought to recollect that I 
‘am the Jast person in the world to do it. 1 cannot descend 
to be tricked ont of assurances that are not really wanted.” 

She then left the room ; and Elinor dared not follow her 
to say more, for bound as she was by her promise of secrecy 
to Lucy, she could give no information that would convince 
Marianne ; and painful as the consequences of her still 
continuing in an error might be, she was obliged to submit 
to it, All that she could hope was, that Edward would 
not often expose her or himself to the distress of hearing 
Marlanne’s mistaken warmth, nor to the repetition of any 
other part of the pain that had attended their recent meet+ 
ing — and this she had every reason to expect. 
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CHAPTER XIv. 


Wirnm « few days after this meeting, tha newspapers 
announced to the world, that the lady of Thomes Palmer, 
Esq. was safely delivered of a son and heir; a very in- 
teresting and aatisfactory ph, at least to all those 
intimate connections who knew it before. 

This event, highly important to Mra. Jennings’s hap- 
plnesa, produced a temporary alteration in the disposal of 
her time, and influenced, in a like degree, the engege- 
ments of her young friends ; for as she wished to be us 
much as posible with Charlotte, she went thither every 
morning as soon as she was dressed, and did uot return till 
late in the evening ; and the Misa Dashwoods, at the par- 
ticular request of the Middletons, spent the whole of every 
day in Conduit Street. For thelr own comfort, they would 
much rather have remained, at least all the morning, in 
‘Mrs. Jonninga’s house ; but it was not a thing to be urgeil 
ugeinst the wishes of every body. Their hours were therc- 
fore made over to Lady Middicton and the two Mise 
Steeles, by whom their company was, in fact, an little 
valued as it was profe 

They had too much sense to be Y denirable companions to 
the former ; and by the latter they were considered with » 
jealous eye, ax intruding on their ground, and sharing the 
Kindness which they wanted to monopolise. Though no~ 
thing could be more polite than Lady Middleton's behaviour 
tw Elinor and Marianne, she did not really like them at all. 
Because they neither flattered herself nor her children, she 
conld not believe them good-natured ; and because they 
were fond of reading, she fancied them satirical: perhepa 
without exactly knowing what it was to be satirical; but 
that did not signify. It was cenmure in common use, and 
— Biven. - 

‘Their presence was 2 restraint both on her and on Lucy. 
It checked the idleness of one, and the business of the other. 
Laity Middleton was ashamed of doing nothing before thrra, 

ery 
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the three by their presence ; and it was in their power to 
her to it entirely. Would cither of them only 
have given her a full and minute acconnt of the whole affair 
between Marianne and Mr. Willoughby she would have 
thoughs herself amply rewarded for the sacrifice of the best 
place by the fire after dinner, which their arrivel occasioned. 
‘But this conciliation was not granted; for though she often 
threw out expressions of pity for her sister to Elinor, and 
more than once dropt a reflection on the inconstancy of 
beaux before Marianne ; no effect was produced, but a look 
of indifference from the former, or of disgust in the latter. 
‘An effort even yet lighter might have made her their friend: 
— would they only have laughed at her about the Doctor ! 
But wo little were , any more than the others, inclined 
to oblige her, that if jc John dined from home che might 
spend a whole day without hearing any other raillery on the 
sulgest ian whet oe wae es en to bestow on herself. 
jealousies and discontents, however, were 10 
sly eared y Mrs. Jennings, that she thought it a 
fal thing for the gitls to be together ; and generally 
ceeenlated her. young friends every night on having es- 
capedl the company of « stupid old woman so long. She joined 
them sometimes at Sir John’s, and sometimes at her own 
house ; but wherever it was, she always came in excellent 
spirits, fall of delight and importance, attributing Charlotte's 
well doing to her own care, and ready to give so exact, po mi- 
mute a detail of her situation, as only Miss Steele had curiosity 
to desire. One thing did disturb ber ; and of that 
ahe made her daily complaint. Mr. Palmer maintained the 
common, but unfatherly opinion antong his cx, of sll infants 
being alike ; and though she could plainly perceive, at dif- 
ferent times, the ‘most striking resemblance between this 
baby and every one of his relations on both sides, there was 
no convincing bis father of it; no persuading him to be- 
lieve that it was not exactly like every other of the 
same age; nor could he even be brought to acknow! 


i 
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the simple proposition of its being the finest child in the 


world. 

1 come now to the relation of a misfortune which about 
this time befell Mra. John Dashwood. It s0 happened that 
while her two sisters with Mrs. Jennings were first calling on 
her in Harley Street, another of her acquaintance had dropt 
im — a circumstance In itself not apparently likely to pro- 
luce evil to her. But while the imaginations of other peo 
ple will carry them away to form wrong judgments of our 
‘conduct, and to decide on it by slight appearances, ono’a 
happiness must in some measure be always at the mercy of 
chance. In the present instance, this last-arrived lady al. 
lowed her fancy so far to outrun truth and probability, that 
on merely hearing the name of the Miss Dashwoods, and 
underatanding them to be Mr. Dashwood's eisters, she im- 
mediately concluded them to be staying in Harley Strect ; 
and this misconstraction produced, within a day or two 
afterwards, carde of invitation for them, as well as for their 
brother and sister, to a small musical party at her house; 
the consequence of which was, that Mra. John Dashwood 
was obliged to submit not only to the exocodingly ‘great in. 
convenience of sending her carriage for the Miss Dash-° 
woods, but, what was still worse, must be subject to all 
the unpleasantness of appearing to treat them with attentlon; 
and who could tell that they might not expect to go out 
with her a second time ?_ The power of disappointing them, 
it was true, must always be hers. But that was not enough: 
for when people are determined on a mode of conduct which 
they know to be wrong, they feel injureil by the expectation 
of any thing better from them. . 

Marianne had now been brought, by degrees, so much 
into the habit of going ont every day, that it was become a 
matter of indifference to her whether she went or not; 
and she prepared quietly and mechanically for every even- 
ing’s engagement, though without expecting the smallest 
amusement from any, and very often without knowing, till 
the lest moment, where it waa to take her. 

‘Fo her dress and eppearance abe was grown so perfectly 
indifferent as not to bestow half the consideration on it, 
daring the whole of her toilet, which it received from 

rs 
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Miss Bteele in the first five minutes of their being together, 
when it was finished. Nothing escaped her minute observe 
ation and general curiosity ; she saw every thing, and esked 
every thing ; was mover easy till she knew the price of every 
part of Marianne’s dress; could have guessed the number 
of her gowne altogether with better Judgment than Marianne 
herself; and wes not without hopes of finding ont, before 
they parted, how much her washing cost per week, and 
how much she had every year to spend upon herself, The 
impertinence of these kind of scrutinies, moreover, 
generally concluded with a compliment, which, though 
meant as its doucenr, was contidered by Marianne as the 
greatest impertinence of all; for after undergoing an ex- 
amination into the value end make of her gown, the colour 
of her shoes, and the arrangement of her hair, she was 
almoat sure of being told, thet upon “ber word abe looked 
vastly amart, and she dared to say would make a great 
many conquesta.” 

‘ith such encouragement as this was she dismissed, on 
the present occasion, to her brother’s carriage ; which they 
were ready to enter five minutes after it stopped at the 
door, a punctuality not very agreeable to their uister-in- 
law, who had preceded them to the house of her scquaint- 
ance, and was there hoping for some delay on their part, 
that might inconvenience either herself or her coachman. 

The events of the evening were not remarkable. 
The party, like other musica) parties, com; a great 
many people who had real taste for the performance, and a 
Great many more who had none st all; and the performers 
themselves were, as usual, in their own estimation, and 
that of their immediate friends, the first private performers 
in England. 

As Elinor was neither musicsl, nor affecting to be 10, 
she made no ecruple of turning away her eyes from the 

pianoforte wl it suited her, and unrestrained 
even by the presence of a harp, and a violoncello, would 
fix them at pleasure on any other object in the room. In 
one of these excuraive glances she perceived, mong @ group 
of young men, the very he who hed given them « lecturo 
on ‘toothpick-casee at Gray's, She perceived him soon 
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afterwards looking at herself, and speaking familiarly to her 
brother; end had just determined to find ont his name 
from the latter, when they both ceme towards her, and 
Mr. Dashwood introduced him to her as Mr. Robert 
Ferrare. 

‘He addressed her with easy civility, and twisted his 
head into a bow, which sssured her, as plainly as words 
could have done, that he was exactly the coxcomb she had 
heard bim described to be by Lucy. Happy hed it been 
for her, if her regard for Edward had depended less on his 
own merit than on the merit of his nearest relations! For 
then his brother’s bow must have given the finishing stroke 
to what the ili-humour of his mother and sister would have 
begun, But while she wondered at the difference of the 
two young men, she did not find that the emptiness and 
conceit of the one put her at all out of charity with the 
modesty and worth of the other, Why they were different, 
Robert explained to her himself, in the course of Basar 
of an hour's conversation ; for, talking of his brother, and 
lamenting the extreme igousherts which he really believed 
kept him from mixin proper , be candidly and 
generously attributed it much less to any natural defielency 
than to the misfortune of « private education ; while he 
himself, though probably without any particular, any ma- 
terial aupertority by nature, merely from the advantage of 
& public echool, was as well fitted to mix in the world as 
any other man. 

*« Upon my soul,” he added, “ I believe it ix nothing 
more ; and eo I often tell my mother, when she is grieving 
about it. ¢ My dear madam,” T alwsys say to her, ¢ you 
oust make yourself easy. The evil is now irremediablo, 
and it bas ‘been entirely your own doing. Why would 
you be persuaded by my uncle, Sir Robert, egalnet your 
own judgment, to place Edward under private tuition, 
at the most critical time of his life? If you had only sent 
him to Westminster as well as myself, instead of ening 
him to Mr. Pratt's, all this would have been 
This is the way in which I slways consider the matter, 
and my mother fa perfectly convinced of her error.” 

Klinor would not eypose hix opinion, becense, whatever 


hearty approbation, however, on their species of honse. 

“« For my own part,” said be, “ J am excessively fond 
of a cottage; there is always so uch comfort, so much 
elegance about them. And J protest, if I had any money 
to spare, I should buy a little land and build one myecli, 
within « short distance of London, where I might drive 
myself down at any time, and collect 2 few friends about 
me, and be happy. I adviee every body who is guing to 
build, to s My friend Lord Courtland 
came to me the other day on purpose to ask my advice, 
and laid before me three different plans of Bonomis. I was 
to decide on the best of them. ‘ My dear Courtland,’ said 
I, immediately thro them all into the fire, ‘do not 
adopt either of them, by all means build @ cottage.” 
And that, I fancy, will be the end of it. 

«© Some people imagine that there can be no accommo- 
dations, no apace in a cottage ; but'thisis alla mistake. I 
‘was last month at my friend Elliott's, near Dartford. 
Lady Elliott wished to give » dance, * But how can it be 
done?’ said she: ¢ my dear Ferrara, do tell me how it is 
to be managed. There is not # room in this cottage that 
will hotd ten couple ; and where can the supper be?’ J 
immediately saw that there could be no difficulty in it, so 

Elliott, do not be uneasy. The 
dining-parlour will admit eighteen couple with ease ; card- 
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boat ff, every comfort may be as well enjoyed in s cottage 
win Led most dwelling.” 

Elinor greed to it all, for she did not think be deserved 
the compl ment of opposition. 

As John Dashwood had no more pleasure in music than 
his cldest aister, his mind was equally at Uberty to fx on 
any thing else; and a thought struck him, during the 
evening, which he communicated to his wife, for ber ap- 
probation, when they oh home. The consideration of 
‘Mrs. Denntson’s mistake, in supposing his aisters their 
gueats, had suggested the propriety of their being really in- 
vited to become such, while Mrs, Jennings’s engagements 
kept her from home. ‘The expense would be nothing; tho 
inconvenience not more; end it was altogether an atten- 
tion which the delicacy of his conacience pointed out to be 
es oe to its complete e.franchisement from hie prominc 
to father. Fanny was startled at the pi Fi 

* I do not see how it can be done,” said she, ‘‘ without 
affronting Lady Middleton, for they spend every day with 
her ; otherwise I shou be exsoetiney gled to do it. You 
know I am always read; 4 to pay them any attention in 
power, as bed taking out this evening shows. Bet 
they are Lady Middleton's visitera. How can I ask then 
away from her?” 

Her husband, bot with great humility, did not sec the 
force of her objection.“ They had already spent = wook 
in this manner in Conduit Street, and Lady Middleton 
could not be displeased at their giving the same number of 
days to much near relations.” 

‘Fenny peused a moment, and then, with fresh vigour, 


— 
«< My love, I would ask them with ell my heart, if it 
was in my power. But I had just settled within myself to 
ask the Miss Steeles to spend 2 few daya with us. They 
are very well behaved, good kind of girla; and I think the 
attention is due to them, as their uncle did sc very well by 
Edward. We can ask sisters some other year, you 
know ; but the Miss rosy not be in town any more. 
I am sure yéu will like them ; indeed, you do like them, 
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you Know, very munch already, snd to docs my mother 5 
and they are such favourites with Harry 

Mr. Dashwood was convinced. He cor is’ scauclty St 
inviting tha Miss Steeles immediately ; and his conscience 
‘was pacified by the resolution of inviting his sisters another 
year ; at the same time, however, slily suspecting that an- 
‘other year would make the invitation needless, by bringing 
Elinor to town as Colonel Brandon's wife, and Marianne as 
their visiter. 

Fanny, rejoicing in her escape, and proud of the ready 
wit that had procured it, wrote the next morning to Lucy, 
to request her company and her sisters, for some days, in 
Farley Street, as soon sa Lady Middleton could spare 
them. This was enough to make Lucy really and reason 
ably happy. Mrs. Dashwood seemed actually working for 
her herself ; cheriching all her hopes, and promoting all her 
views! Such an an opportunity of ing with Edward and 
Ihe family was, above all things, the most material to hor 

interest, and such an invitation tne most gratifying to her 
feelings! It was an edvantage that could not be too grate- 
fully ackvowledged, ner too spesdily made uve of sand the 
visit to Lady Middleton, had not before had an: 
Precise nal, was inetendly Alaco Alscovered to have been always 
‘meant to end in two days" time. 

‘When the note was shown to Elinor, as it was within 
ten minutes after ite arrival, it gave her, for the firet time, 
some share in the expectations of Lucy ; for such a mark 
of uncommon kindness, voucheafed on so short an acquaint- 
‘gno3, seemed to declare that the good will towards her 
arose from something more than merely malice ogainst 
herself ; and might be brought, by time and address, to do 
every thing that Lucy wished. Her ftattery hed already 
subdued the pride of Lady Middleton, and made an entry 
into the close heart of Mrs. John Dashwood ; and these 
‘were efficts that Inid open the probsbility of greater. 

‘The Mies Steeles removed to Harley Street ; and all that 
reached Elinor of their influence there strengthened her 
expectation of the event. Sir John, who called on them 
more than once, brought home such accounts of the favour 
they were in as must be universally striking. Mrs, Dash- 
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wood had never been so much pleascd with any young 
women im ber life as she wes with them ; had given each 
of them a needle-book made by some emigrant ; called 
Luey by ber Christian name ; and cd not know whother 
ade should ever be able to part with them. 
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Votoms HI 


CHAPTER L. 


Mine, Patoen was so well st the end of a fortnight thet 
her mother felt it no longer necessary to give up the wholn 
of her time to her ; and, eontenting herself with visiting her 
once or twice a dey, returned from that period to her own 
home, and her own habits, in which she found the Mise 


fntea, began directly to justify St by seying,— 
“Lord! my ‘Misa Dashwood [ have you heard the 
news?” 


“No, ma'am. What is it?” 
** Something so strange! But you shall hear it all 
‘When I got to Mr. Palmer's, I found Charlotte quite in a 


at it directly, and, ‘ Lord! my dear, says I, ‘it te nothing 
in the world but the red gum +" aod suree sxid just the 
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again, it came into my head, I am sire I do not know how 
{ happened to think of it, but it came into my head to ask 
him if there was any news. So upon that he smirked, ana 
simpered, and looked grave, and seemed to know some- 
thing or other, and at last he said in a whisper, © Vor fear 
ny unpleasant report should reach the young ladies under 
your care as to their sister's indisposition, 1 think it ad. 
YVisable to say, that I believe there fa no great reason for 
alarm ; I hope Mrs. Dashwood will do very well.” 

© What! is Fanny ill?” 

‘¢ ‘That is exactly what I said, my dear. ‘ Lord !° saye 
I, ‘is Mra. Dashwood ill?’ So then it all came out ; 
smd the long and the short of the matter, by all I can learn, 
weema to be this, Mr. Edward Ferrars, the very young 
man 1 used to joke with you about, (but, however, an it 
turns out, T am monstrous glad there never was any thing 
in it,) Mr. Edward Ferrars, it seeme, has boen 
above this twelvemonth to my cousin Lucy! There's for 
you, my dear! And not a creature knowing a syllable of 
the fatter except Nancy ! Could you have belicved such » 
a thing possible? There is no great wonder in their liking 
one another ; bat that matters should be brought so for- 
ward between them, and nobody suspect it! That Is 
strange! I never happened to see them together, or I an 
sure I should have found it out directly. Well, and so 
this was kept a great secret, for fear of Mrs. Ferrara, snd 
neither she nor your brother or sister suspected a word of 
the matter + till this very morning, poor Nancy, who, you 
know, is 2 well.meaning creature, but no conjurer, popt ft 
all out. ‘ Lord!" thinks she to herself, ‘ they are all so fond 
of Lucy, to be sure they will make no diffloulty about it ;” 
and so away she went to your sister, who was sitting all 
alone at her carpet-work, little suspecting what was to come 
—for she bad juat been saying to your brother, only five 
minutes before, that she thought to make a match between 
Edward and some Lord’s daughter or other, I forget who. 
So you may think whet 2 blow it was to all her vanity and 
pride. She fell into violent hysterics immediately, with 
such screams as reached your brother's cars, as he was sit~ 
ting in his own dressing-room down stairs, thinking about 
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writing @ letter to his steward in the country. So up he 
flew directly, and a tetrible scene took place, for Lucy was 
come to them by that time, Httle dreaming whet wae going 
on. Poor soul! I pity Aer. And I must say, I think she 
was used very hardly ; for your sister scolded like any fury, 
and soon drove her into a fainting ft. Nancy, she fell 
wpon her knees, and cried bitterly ; and your brother, he 
walked about the room, and asid be did not know what to 
do. Mra, Dashwood declared they should not stey a minuta 
longer in the house; and your brother was forced to go down 
upon Ais knees, too, to persuade her to let them stay till they 
had packed up their clothes. Zhen she fell into hyaterics 
again, and he was so frightened that be would send for 
Mr, Donavan, and Mr. Donavan found the houso in all this 
uproar, The carriage was et the door ready to take my 


not wonder, if he was to be in 
and Mr. Donavan thinks just 
Grent desl of talk about it; and 
gone back again to Harley Btreet, that he may be within 
tall when Mrs. Ferrara is told of it; for she was sent for as 
soon as ever my cousins left the house, for your sister was 
aure she would be in hysterics too; and s0 she may, for 
Qrhat T care. I have no pity for either of them. 1 bave 
ho notion of people’s making such a to-do about money and 
greatness. There is no reason on earth why Mr. Edward 
and Lucy should not marry ; for I am ware Mrs. Ferrers 
may afford to do very well by ber son; and though Lucy 
has next to nothing herself, she knows better than any body 
how to make the most of every thing ; and I dare say, if 
‘Mrs. Ferrare would only ellow him five hundred = year, 
the would make ax = with it os any 

ele would with eight. Lord! how snug they might line 
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fn anch another cottage as youra—or a little bigger — with 

wo maids and two men; and I believe E could help them 

to a housemaid, for my ‘has a sister out of place, that 
a feed place, 

Here Mrs. Jennings ceased; and as Elinor had had time 
enough to collect her thoughts, she was able to give such 
‘an answer, and make such observations, as the subject might 
naturally be supposed to produce. Happy to find that she 
‘was not suspected of any eatraordinary interest in it; that 
Mrs. Jennings (as abe had of late often hoped might be the 
casc) had ceased to imagine her at all attached to Edward ; 
and happy above all the rest, in the absence of Marianne, 
she felt very well able to speak of the affair without ombar- 
rassment, and to give her judgment, as she believed, with 
impartiality on the conduct of every ane concerned in it. 

ly determine what her own expectation of 
its event really was; though she earnestly tried to drive 
away the notion of ita being possible to end otherwino at 
Jest, than in the msrriege of Edward and Lucy. What 
‘Mra. Ferrars would say and do, though there could not be 
« doubt of its neturc, she was anxious ta hear; and still 
more anziour to know now Rdwara wou conduct himeelf. 
For him ahe felt much compassion ;—for Lucy very little 
— and it cost her some paina to procure that little ; — for 
the reat of the party none at all. 

As Mrs. Jennings could talk on no other subject, Elinor 
soon saw the necessity of preparing Marianne for its die- 
cumion. No time was to be lost in undecciving ber, in 
vouhing her acquainted with the real trath, and in cndes- 
ouring to bring her to hear it talked of by others, without 
betraying that abe felt any uneasiness for her sister, or any 
resentment against Edward. 

‘Elinor’s office was a painful one, She was going to re- 
move what she really believed to be her sister's chief con- 
solation,—to give such particulars of Edward as she feared 
would rnin him for ever in her good opinion, —and to make 
Marianne, by a resemblance in their situations, which to her 
fancy would seam strong, feel all her own disappointment 
over again. But unwelcome as such a task must be, it was 
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necessary to be done, ard Elinor therefore hastened to per 
form it. 

She wea very ser from wishing to dwell on her own feel. 
ings, or to represent herself as suffering much, any other. 
wise than ax the self_command she had practised since her 
first knowledge of Edward’s engagement might suggest a 
hint of what was practicable to Marianne. Her narration 
was clear and simple ; and though it could not be given 
without emotion, it was not accompanied by violent agi- 
tation, nor impetuous grief. That belonged rather to the 
hearer, for Marianne listened with horror, and cried exces- 
‘ively. Elinor was to be the comforter of others in her 
own distresses, no less than In theirs; and all the comfort 
that conld be given by assurances of her own composure of 
maind, and a very earnest vindication of Edward from every 
charge bat of fen -was readily offered. 

bed taeaed a aioe Winseghiy cad cebnevsdaing 
Edward seemed a sccond Willoughby ; and acknowledging 
es Elinor did, that ahe Aad loved him most sincerely, could 
she feel less than herself! As for Lucy Steele, she con~ 
sidered her 20 totally unamiable, so at ately incapable of 
attaching a sensible man, that she conld not be persuaded 
at first to beliove, and afterwards to pardon, any former af~ 
fection of Edward for her. She wonld not even admit it 
to have been natural ; and Elinor left her to be convinced 
that it was so, by that which only could convince her, a 

knowledge of mankind. 


Her first communication had reached no farther than to 
state the fact of the engagement, and the length of time it 
had existed. arianne’s feelings hed then broken in, and 
put an end to all regularity of detal]; and for some time 
all that could be done was to soothe her distress, lessen her 
alarms, and combat her resentment. The first question on 
her side, which led to farther particulars, was, 

“How long has thia been known to you, Elinor? bas he 
written to you?” 

‘"T have known it these four months. ‘When Lacy fire~ 
came to Barton Park last November, she told me in con- 
fidence of her engagement.” 

‘At these words, Marianne’s cyes expressed the astonlahe 
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ment which her lipa could not utter. After a pause of 
wonder, she exclaimed,— 

“* Four months! Havre you known of this four montha?” 

Elinor confirmed it. 

“What! while attending me in ell my misery, has this 
been on your heart? and I haye reproached you for being 

* It was not fit that you should then know how much I 
was the reverse.” 

“ Four months!” eried Marianne again. ‘So calm! 
no cheerful? How have you been supported ?”” 

“ By feeling that I was doing my duty. My promi 
to Lucy obliged me to be secret. I owed it to her, there. 
fore, to avoid giving any hint of the trath ; and I owed it 
to my family and friends, not to create in thein a solicitucle 
about me, which it could not be in my power to antisfy.” 

Marianne seemed much struck, 

© [ have very often winhed to undeceive yoursclf and 
my mother,” added Elinor; “‘and once or twice I have 
atlempted it; but without betraying my trust, I never 
could have convinced you.” 

«Four monthe | and yet you loved him!" 

Yes. But I did not love only him; and while the 
comfort of others was dear to me, I was glad to spare thein 
from knowing how much I felt. Now, I can think and 
speak of it with little emotion. I would not have you 
suffer on my account; for I assure you I no longer auffer 
materially myself. Ihave many things to support me. 1 
‘am not conscious of having provoked the disappointment 
by any Snprodence of my own, and I have borne it as much 

thout spreading it farther. I acquit Edwarl 
of all smential sslacondect. “I wish ‘him very happy ; and 
Yam eo sure of his always doing his duty, that though 
ow he may harbour some regret, in the end he must be- 
come so. Lucy does not want sense; and that is the 
foundation on which every thing good may be built. And 
after all, Marianne, after all that is bewitching in the idea 
of a single and constant attachment, and all thet can I< 
‘aid of onc’a happiness depending entirely on any par- 
‘soular person, it is not meant — it is not fit —-- it is not 
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possible that it should be so. Edward will marry Lacy; 
he will marry 2 woman superior in and understand- 
ing to half her eex ; and timo and habit will teach him to 
forget that he ever thought another poacbin to her." 

If such is your way of thinking,” said Marianne, “if 
the loss of what is most valued is so easily to be made up 
by something ¢lee, your resolution, your relf-command, 
are, perhaps, a little less to be wondered at. They are 

1t more within my comprehension,” 

«T understand you. You do not suppose that { have 
ever felt much. ‘For four months, Marianne, I have had 
all thie hanging on my mind, without being st liberty to 
speak of it to a single creature; knowing that it would 
make you and my mother most unhappy whenever it were 
explained to you, yet unable to prepare you for it in the 
least, It was told me, — it was fn a manner forced on me 

e vary person herself, whose engagement ruined 
ny pees ‘and told me, as thought, with triumph, 
bis. pereon's suspicions, therefore, I have had to oppose, 
wouring to appear indifferent where I have been 

moet depiy Interested ‘and it has not been only once; 1 
have had her hopes and exultation to listen to again and 
‘again, I have known myself to be divided from Edward 
Yor ever, without hearing one cireumatance that could make 
me less desire the connection. Nothing has proved him 
unworthy; nor has any thing declared him indifferent to 
me. I have had to contend against the unkindness of his 
sister, and the insolence of his mother; and have suffered 
the punishment of an attachment, without enjoying its 
advantages. And all this hes been going on at a time 
when, ag you too well know, it has not been my only un 
happiness. If you can think me capable of ever feeling, 
surely you may suppose that I have suffered now. The 
composure of mind with which I have brought myself at 
present to consider the matter, the consdlation that I 
have been willing to admit, have been the effect of constant 
and painful exertion; they did not spring up of them- 
welves ; they did not ‘occur to relieve my spirits at first. 
No, Marianne, Then, if I had not been bound to silence, 
perhaps nothing could have kept me entirely-——not erm 
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what F owed to my dearest friends —from openly showing 
that I was very unhappy.” 

Marianne wea quite subdoed. 

** Qh, Elinor,” she cried, “ you have made me hate 
smysclf for ever. How barbarous have 1 been to youl 
von, who have been my only comfort, who have bore 
with me in all my misery, who have seemed to be only 
suffering for me! Is this my gratitude? Is this the 
only return I can make you? Because your merit crics 
out upon myself, I have been trying to do it away.” 

The tenderest caresses followed this confession. In uch 
a fiame of mind as she was now in, Elinor no diffi- 
calty in obtaining from her whatever promise she required ; 
and, at her request, Marianne engaged never to speak of 
the affair to any one with the least appearance of bitter- 
ness; to meet Lucy without betraying the smallest in- 
crease of dislike to her; and even to see Edward himaclf, 
if chance should bring them together, without any dimi. 
nution of her usnsl cordiality. These were great con- 
cessions ; but where Marienne felt thet ahe had injured, 
no weecration could be too much for her to make. 

ed her promise of being discrect, to admir- 
ian ‘She attended to ali thet Mis. Jennings hail to say 
upon the subject, with an unchanging complexion, dissentoil 
froma her in nothing, and was heard thrce times to say, 
“Yes, ma'am,” She listened to her praise of Lucy wit 
only moving from one chair to another; and when Mr: 
Jennings talked of Edward's affection, it cost her only 
spann in her throst. Such advances towards heroism in 
her sister, made Elinor feel equal to any thing herself. 

‘The next morning brought « farther trial of it, in a visit 
from their brother, who came with a most serious aspect 
to talk over the dreadful affsir, and bring them news of 
nia wife. 

“© You have heard, I suppose,” said he, with great 
solemnity, ax soon ax he waa seated, ‘ of the very shocking 
discovery that tock place under our roof yesterdsy.”” 

They all looked their assent; it seemed too awful a 
moment for speech. 

Sous sieter,/. be concixsel.~ hes attired droedfaby 3 
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Mrs. Ferrars too — in short it hus been a scene of such 
complicated distress — but I will hope that the storm may 
he weathered without our being any of us quite overcome. 
Poor Fanny! she was in hysterica all yesterday. Bat { 
would not alarm you too much. Donavan says there is 
nothing materially to be spprebended ; her constitution is 
m good one, and ber resolution equal to any thing, She 
has borne it all with the fortitade of an angel! She anys 
uhe never shell think well of any body sgain; and one 
cannot wonder at it, after being 20 deceived } — meeting 
with such ingratitude, where so much kindness hed been 
shown, so much confidence had been placed! It was quite 
gut of the benevolence of her heart, that she had asked 
these young women to her house; merely because he 
thought they deserved some attention, were harmless, well- 
behaved girly, and would be pleasant companions; for 

we both wished very much to have invited you 
and Marianne to be with us, while your kind friend there 
was attending her daughter. And now to be 20 rewarded [ 
“1 wish, with all my heart,’ says poor Fanny, in her 
nebetionete weye\* Hat we bed celal your Sayers tnsiend of 


Here he stopped to be thanked ; which being done, he 
went on, 

“ What poor Mra.Ferrars suffered, when first Fanny 
broke it to her, ia not to be described. While she with the 
truest affection had been planning a most eligible con-~ 
nection for him, was it to be supposed that he could be sll 
the time eccretly engaged to another person | — such « 
suspicion could never have entered her head! If she 
suspected any prepossession elsewhere, it conld not be in 
that quarter. ‘ There, to be sure,’ ssid she, ‘1 might have 
thaught myself safe.” She was quite in an agony. We 
consulted together, however, as to whet should be done, 
and at last she determined to send for Edward. He came. 
Bat I am sorry to relate what ensued. All that Mrs. Ferrara 
could say to make hini put an end to the engagement, as~ 
stated too, zs you may well suppose, by my arguments, and 
Fanny's entreaties, was of no avail. Duty, affection, every 
‘thing was disregarded. I never thought Edward so stub, 





y wo unfeeling before. His mother explained to him 

her Iberal designs, In case of his marrying Mise Morton 5 

told him she would settle on him the Norfolk cstate, 

which, clear of Jand-tax, brings in a good thousand a year j 

offered even, when matters grew desperate, to make ft 

twelve bnndred ; and in opposition to this, if he still 
low connection, 


certain penury that must attend the match. His own two 
thousand pounds she protested should be his all; she 
would never see him again ; and so far would she be from 
affording him the smallest assistance, that if he were to 
enter into any profession with » view of better support, 
she would do all in her power to prevent his advancing 
in it.” 

Here Marienne, in an ecstasy of indignation, clapped 
has heels weunther, and cried, “‘ Gracious God ! can this be 

“Well may you wonder, Marianne,” replied her brother, 
** at the obstinacy which could resist such arguments as 
these. Your exclamation is very natural.” 

‘Marianne was going to retort, but she remembered her, 

and forbore. 


by 

«« All thia, however,” he continued, “‘ was urged in vain. 
Edward said very litle ; but what he did esy was in the 
most determined manner. Nothing should prevail on him 
to give up his engagement, He would stand to it, cost him 
what it might.” 

“ Then,” cried Mra. Jennings with blunt sincerity, no 
longer able to be silent, ‘he has acted like an honest man ! 
1 beg your pardon, Mr. Dashwood, but if he had done 
otherwise, I should have thought him « rascal. I have 
some little concern in the business, as well as yourself, for 
Lucy Steele ia my cousin ; and I believe there is not a better 
kind of girl in the world, nor one who more deserves « good 
husband.” 

Jobn Dashwood was greatly astonished ; bat his nature 
wan eaim, nat open to provocation ; and he never wished to 
offend any body, especially any body of good fortune. He 
therefore replied without any resentment, — 

© would by no means speak disrespestfully of any re- 
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lation of yours, madam. Miss Lucy Stecle is, 1 dare say, 
a very deserving young woman ; but in the present cane, 
you know, the connection must be impossible. And to have 
entered into secret engagement with a young man under 
her uncle's care, the son of a woman especially of such 

ery large fortune as Mra, Ferrars, is, perhaps, altogether « 
litte extraordinary. In short, I do not mean to reflect 
upon the bebaviour of any person whom you have a regard 
for, Mra, Jennings. We all wish her extremely happy; 


curastances, would adopt, It has been dignified and liboral. 
Eadmanl has drawn his own lot, and I fear it will be « bad 


"Marianne alghed out her similar apprehension ; and 
Elinot’s heart wrung for the feelings of Edward, while 
braving his mother’s threats, for s woman who could not 
reward him. 

: Well, sir,” asid Mrs. Jennings, “ and how did it 
end? 

. ‘1 am sorry to say, ms’am, in &@ most unhappy rupture: 
— Edward is dismissed for ever from his mother’s notice. 
He Icft her house yesterday, but where he is gone, or 
whether he is still in town, I do not know; for we of 
course can make no enquiry.” 

« Poor young man! and what is to become of him?” 

“ What, indeed, ma’am! It is a melancholy con- 
sideration. Born to the prospect of such affluence! 1 
cannot conceive # eituation more deplorable. The interest 
of two thousand pounds —how can a man live on it! 
And when to that is added the recollection that he might, 
but for his own folly, within three months, 





iy" 
for him ; and the more so, because it is totally out of our 
power to assist him.” 
Poor young man 1” cried Mra. Jennings, “I am eure 
he should be very welcome to bed and board at my house; 
wand eo I would tell him if I could see him. It is not fit 
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that he should be hving about at his own charge now, at 
lodgings and taverns.” 

Elinor's heart thanked ber for such kindness towards 
Edward, though she could not forbear smiling at the form 
of it. 

“If he would only have done as well by himeclf,” said 
John Dashwood, “as all his friends were disposed to do by 
him, he might now have been in his proper situation, and 
‘would have wanted for nothing ; but as it is, it must be out 
of any body's power to assist him. And there fs one thing 
more preparing against him, which must be worse than all, 
mother has determined, with a very natural kind of 
upirit, to mettle that estate upon Robert immodiately, which 
might have been Edward's, on proper conditions. I left 
her this morning with her lawyer, talking over the businces.” 

“Well!” said Mire. Jennings, “ that ia her revenge. 
Every body has a way of their own. But I don’t think 
mine would be, to make one son independent because 
another had plagued me.” 

Marianne got up and walked about the room, 

* Can any thing be more galling to the spirit of a man, 
continued John, “ than to see his younger brother in 
ecasion of an estate which might have boen his own ? 
Edward! I feel for him sincerely.” 

‘A few roinutes more, apent in the same kind of cffusion, 
concluded his visit; and with repeated assurances to his 
sisters that he really believed there was no material danger 
in Fanny's indisposition, and that they nced not therefore 
be very uneasy about it, he went away, leaving the thrve 
Jadios unanimous in their sentiments on the present occasion, 
as far at Teast as it regarded Mrs. Ferrars’s conduct, the 
Dashwoods’, and Edward’s. 

‘Marianne’s indignation burst forth as soon as be quitted 
ihe room; and at her vehemence made reserve impossible 
in Elinor, and unnecessary in Mra. Jennings, they all joined 
ta a very apirited critique upon the party. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


Mea Janwinos was very warm in her praise of Edwatd’s 
wluct, bat only Elinor and Marianne understood its true 
it. T&ey only knew how little he had had to tempt him 
to be disobedient, and how small was the consolation, beyond 
the consclonmness of doing right, that could remain to him 
in the loas of friends and fortune. Elinor gioried in his in- 
tegrity ; and Marianne forgave all his offences in compasaion 
for hia punishment. But though confidence between them 
was, by this public discovery, restored to its proper state, it 
was not « subject on which either of them were fond of 
dwelling when alone. Elinor avoided ft upon principle, az 
tending to fix atill more upon her thonghts, by the too 
‘warm, too positive assurances of Marlanne, that belief of 
Edward's continued affection for herself which she rather 
‘wished to do away; and Marianne’a courage soon failed her, 
«in trying to converse upon a topic which always left her more 
diasatisfled with than ever, by the comparison it ne- 
cossarily luced between Elinor’s conduct and her own. 
She all the foree of that comparison ; but not as her 
sister had hoped, to urge ber to exertion now ; she felt it 
with all the pain of continual self-reproach, regretted most 
bitterly that she had never exerted herself before ; bat it 
brought only the torture of penitence, without the hope of 
amendment. Her mind was so rouch weakened, that she 
stilt fancied present exertion impossible, and therefore it 
only dispirited her more. 
Nothing new was heard by them, for a day or two after- 
of affairs in Harley Street or Bartlett's Buildings. 
But though so much of the matter was known to them al- 
ready, that Mra. Jonuings might have hed enongh to do in 
spreading that knowledge farther, without seeking after 
more, she had resolved from the first to pay a visit of com. 
fort and enquiry to her cousins a1 acon as she could; and 
nothing but the hinderance of more visiters than usual had 
prevented her going to them within that time. 
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‘Tho third day succeeding their knowledge of the per- 
ticulars was so fine, so beautiful a Sunday, as to draw many 
to Kensington Gardens, though it was only the sccond 
week in March. Mrs. Jennings and Elinor were of the 
number; but Marianne, who knew that the Willoughbys 
were egnin in town, and had = constant dread of meeting 
them, chose rather to stay at home, than venture into 20 
pablic a place. 

An intimate acquaintance of Mrs, Jennings joined them 
soon after they entered the Gardens; and Elinor was not 
sorry that by her continuing with them, and engaging all 
Mrs. Jennings's conversation, she was herself left to quiet 
reflection. She saw nothing of the Willoughbys, nothing 
of Edward, and for some time nothing of any body who 
could by any chance, whether grave or gay, be interesting to 
her. Sut at lest she found herself, with some surprise, ac- 
costed by Miss Steele, who, though looking rather shy, ex- 
Pressed great satisfaction in meeting them; and on receiving 
encouragement from the particular kindness of Mrs. Jen- 
ninga, left her own party for a short time, to join Lamar 
Mrs. Jennings immediately whispered to Elinor, — 

“* Get it all out of her, my dear. She wilt tell you aay 
thing, if you ask. You seo I cannot leave Mra. Clarke.” 

It was lucky, however, for Mrs. Jenningy's curiosity and 
Elinor’s too, that she would tell any thing without being 
asked; for nothing would otherwise have been learnt. 

“I am eo glad to meet you,” said Miss Stecle, taking 
ber familiarly by the arm — “for I wanted to see you of 
all things in the world.” And then lowering her voice, “} 

suppose Mrs. Jennings has beard all sbout it. Isshe angry?" 

“« Not at ail, I believe, with you. 

« That is a good thing. ‘bad “Lady Middleton, in she 
angry ?"* 

*©'1 cannot suppose it possible that she should.” 

J am monstrous glad of it. Good gracious! I have 
had auch a time of it? I never saw Lucy in euch a rage 
in my life. She vowed at first she would never trim me up 
new bonnet, for do any thing elee for me again, so long as 
she lived ; but now she is quite come to, and we are as good 
friends aa ever. Look, she made me this bow to my hat, 
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and put in the feather last night. ‘There now, you are gos 
ang to laugh at me too. But why should not I weer pink 
ribands? I do not care if it te the Doctor's favourite 
colour. I am sure, for my part, I should never have 
known he déd like it better than any other colour, if he had 
not happened to ssy so. My coumns have beon so plaguing 
me! I declare, somctimes I do not know which way to 
look before them.” 

She had wandered away to a subject on which Elinor hed 
nothing to aay, and therefore soon judged it expedient ta 
Bind her way back again to the first. 

“Vell, but Miss Dashwood,” speaking triuraphantly, 
«¢ people may say what they choose about Mr. Ferrars’s dc- 
elating he would not have Lucy, for it’s no such thing, I 
can tell you; and it’s quite a shame for such ill-natured re- 
Ports to bee abroad. Whatever Lucy might think 
about it herself, you know, it was no busincss of other peo- 
ple to set it down for certain,” 

“never heard any thing of the kind hinted at before, 
I asmure you,” said Elinor. 

+ “Oh, did not you? But it wae said, I know, very 
well, and by more than one; for Miss Godby told Mins 
Sparks, that nobody in their senses could expect Mr. Fors 
rare to give up a woman Uke Miss Morton, with thirty 
thousand pounds to her fortune, for Lucy Steele, that had 
nothing at all; and I bad it from Miss Sparke myself, 
And besides that, my cousin Richard said himeelf, that when 
it came to the point, he was afraid Mr. Ferrars would be off ; 
and when Edward did not come near us for three daya, I 
could not tell what to think myself; and I believe in my 
heart Lucy gave it up all for lost ; for we came away from 
your brother's Wednesday, and we saw nothing of him not 
all Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and did not know what 
was become with him. Once Lucy thought to write to 
lim, but then her spirit rove agsinst that. However, this 
morning he came just as we came home from church ; and 
then it all came out, how he had been sent for Wednesday 
to Harley Street, and been talked to by his mother and ali 
of them, and how he hed declared before them all that 
he loved nobody but Lucy, and nobody but Lucy would he 
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Trave. And how he had been wo worried by what 
that as soon as he had went away from his mother's howre, 
he had got upon his horse, snd rid into the country, some 
where or other ; and how he had stayed about at an inn all 
‘Thuraday and Friday, on purpose to get the better of it, 
And after thinking it all over and over again, he sald, it 
scemed to him as if, now he had no fortune, and no nothing 
at all, it would be quite unkind to kecp her on to the en- 
Gagement, because it must be for her loss, for he had no- 
thing but two thousand pounds, and no hope of any thing 
else ; and if he was to go into orders, as he had some 
thoughts, he could get nothing but a curacy; an how was 
they to live upon that? Ie conld not bear to think of her 
doing no better, anid. 20 he begged, if she had the least 
mind for it, to put an end to the matter directly, and leave 
him to shift for himself. I heard him sey all this as plain 
as could possibly be. And it was entirely for Aer sake, 
and upon Aer account, that he said a word about being off, 
aud not upon his own. I will take my oath he never 
dropt « syllable of being tired of her, or of wishing to 
marry Miss Morton, or any thing like it. But, to be murey 
Lucy would not give car to such kind of talking; s0 she 
told him directly (with e great deal about sweet and love, 
you know, and all that—Oh, lal one can’t repeat auch 
kind of things you know)—she told him directly, che had 
not the least mind in the world to be off, for she could live 
with him upon a triffe, and how little soever he might have, 
she shold be very glad to have it all, you know, or some- 
thing of the kind. 80 then he was monstrous happy, aud 
talked on some time about what they should do, and they 
agreed he should take orders directly, and must wait 
to be married till be got e living. And just T coukd 
not hear any more, for my cousin called from below to tell 
me Mrs. Richardson was come in ber coach, and wouk! take 
one of us to Kensington Gardens ; so I was forced to 
go into the room and interrupt them, to ask Lucy if she 
woe Hike ta. am, teat cies old swt cure 00 leave Eatmard 5 92. 
I just ran up staira and put on a pair of silk etockings, and 
came off with the Richardsons.” 

J do not understand what you mean by interrupting 





them,” said Elinor ; “ you ware all in the same room toges 
ther, were not you?” 

«No, indeed, not us, Ls! Miss Dashwood, do you 
Ghink people make love when any body else ie by ? Oh for 
shame! ‘To be sure you must know better than that. 
(Laughing afftetedly.) No, no; they were abut up in the 
drawing-room together, end all I heard was only by listen. 
ing at the door.” 

‘** How!” cried Elinor; “have you been repeating to 
me what you only learnt yourself by listening at the door? 
FT am sorry I did not know it before; for I certainly would 
not have suffered you to give me particulars of a convers. 
ation which you ought not to have known yourself. How 
could you behave so unfairly by your sister?” 

“Qh, lal there is nothing in that, 1 only stood at the 
door, and heard what I could. And I am sure Lucy would 
have done jast the same by me; for a year or two back, 
when Mi Sharpe and I had so many secrets together, 
she never made any bones of hiding in « closet, or behind 
« chimney-board, on purpose to hear whet we “ 

« Elinor tried to talk of something elee ; but Miss Stecle 
could not be kept beyond couple of minutes, from what 
was uppermost in her mind. 

“© Edward talks of going to Oxford soon,” said she; “ but 
parted chee, rm chet pap og Lctrecoed ‘What an ill-ne- 
tured woman his mother is, an’t she? And your brother 
and sister were not very kind! However, I shan't say any 
thing egainst them to you; and ’o be sure they did send 
us home in their own chsricr, which was more than 1 
looked for. And for my part, 1 was all in = fright for fear 
your sister should ask us for the huswifes she had gave us 
2 day or two before; but, however, nothing was said about 
them, and ¥ took care to keep mine out of sight. Edward 
have got some business at Oxford, he says; so he must go 
there for = time; and after that, as soon a2 he can light 
upon a bishop, he will be ordzined. I wonder what curacy 
lhe will get! Good gracious! (gigging as ahe spoke) Id 
lay my life I know what my cousins will say, when they 
hear of it, They will tel! me I should write to the Doctor, 
to get Edward the curacy of his new living. 1 know they 
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will; but I am sure I would not do such a thing for all 
the world. ‘Lal’ I shall say directly, ‘ I wonder how 
708. cocks. tilek of sae. ching: J write to the Doctor, 
* Well,” said Elinor, “ it is a comfort to be 
against the worst. You have got your answer ready. 
‘Mins Steele was going to reply on the eame subject, but 
the approach of her own party made another more neces- 


sary. 

** Oh, lal here come the Richardsons, 1 had « vast deal 
more to say to you, but I must not stay away from them 
not any longer. I assure you they are very genteel people. 
He makes monstrous deal of money, and they keep their 
own coach. I have not time to speak to Mrs. Jennings 
about it myself, but pray tell her I am quite happy to hear 
she is not in anger against us, and Lady Middleton the 
same 5 god if any thing should happen to take you and 
Tos sister away, and Mrs. Jennings should want company, 

am shoald be sety Siet-te come 8 a 

time as she I 1 suppose Lady Middle- 
ton won't us any more this bout. Good-by; I am 
sorry Miss Marianne wa; not here. Remember me kindly 
to her. Laf if you have not got your spotted muslin ou! 
1 wonder you was not afraid of ita being torn.” 

‘Such wan her parting concern ; for after this she hea 
time only to pay her farewell compliments to Mra. Jen. 
ningn, before her company was claimed by Mra. Richard- 
son ; and Elinor was left in possession of knowledge which 
might feed her powers of reflection some time, though she 
had learnt very little more than what had been already 
foreseen and foreplanned in her own mind. Edward's mar- 
riage with Lucy wan 22 firmly determined on, and the time 
of its taking place remained as absolutely uncertain, #3 she 
had concluded it would be : every thing depended, exactly 
after Her expectation, on his getting thet preferment, of 
which, at present, there secmed not the smallest chance. 

‘As soon as they returned to the carriage, Mre, Jennings 
was eager fot information ; but 2s Ellnor wished to spread 
an little as possible intelligence that hed in the first place 
been so unfairly obtained, abe confined herself to the brief 
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repetition of euch simple particulars, as she felt assured 
that Lucy, for the sake of ber own consequence, would 
choose to have known. The continuance of their engage- 
ment, and the means that were to be taken for promoting 
its end, was all her communication ; and this produced from 
‘Mra, Jennings the following natural remark :— 

«© Walt for bis having « living !—any, we ell know how 
that will end :—they will wait a twelvermonth, and finding 
no good comes of it, will sct down upon # curacy of fifty 
pounds a year, with the interest of his two thousand pounds, 
and what little matter Mr, Steele and Mr. Pratt can give 
her, ‘Then they will have 2 child every year! and, Lord 
help ‘em! how poor they will be! I must see what I can 
give them towards furnishing their house. Two maids and 
two men, indeed! as { talked of t’ other day. No, no, they 
must get a atout girl of all works, Betty's sister would 
never do for them now.” “ 

The next morning brought Elinor a letter by the two- 
penny post from Lucy horaclf. It was aa follows:— 


. “ Bartlett's Buildings, March. 
“J hope my dear Miss Dashwood will excuse the Iiborty 
I take of writing to her; but I know your friendship for 
me will make you pleased to hear such a good account of 
myself and my dear Edward, after all the troubles we 
hhave went through Jately, therefore will make no more 
apologies, but proceed to exy that, thank God! though we 
have suffered dreadfully, we are both quite well now, and 
aa happy as we must always be in one another's love. We 
have had great trisls, and great persecutions, but, however, 
at the same time, gratefully acknowledge many friends, 
yourself not the least among them, whose great kindness I 
ball always thankfully remember, as will Edward too, 
who 1 have told of it I am mre you will be gled tc 
hear, as likewise dear Mra, Jennings, 1 spent two happy 
hours with him yesterday afternoon: he would not hear of 
our parting, though earnestly did I, as I thought my duty 
required, urge him to it for prudence aske, and would 
have parted for ever on the spot, would he consent to it: 
bat he said it should never be, he did not regard his mo- 
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ther's anger, while he could have my affections ; our prov 
pects are not very bright, to be sure, but we must wait, 
and hope for the best; he will be ordained shortly ; and 
should it ever be in your power to recommend him to any 
body that has a living to bestow, am very sure you will 
not forget ua; and dear Mrs. Jennings too, trast she will 
speak a good word for us to Sir John, or Mr. Palmer, or 
any friend that may be able to easist us.— Toor Anne was 
much to blame for what she did, but she did it for the 
Dest, eo 1 say nothing ; hope Mrs. Jennings won't think 
it too much trouble to give un call, should she come thi 
way any morning, 't would be « great kindness, and my 
cousina would be proud to know her.— My paper reminds 
me to conclude; and begging to Le moat gratefully and re- 
spectfully remembered to her, and to Sir John, and Lady 
Middleton, and the deer children, when you chance to sec 
them, and love to Miss Marianne, 
“Tam, &e. &e.” 


As svon as Elinor had finished it, peep ohana 
she concluded to be its writer's real design, by placin 
in the hands of Mra. Jesalngs, es real’ it aloud ing 
many comments of satisfaction and 

“Very well, indeed]—how pry 3 she writen! —ay, 
that was quite proper to let him be off if he would. That 
was just like Lucy. Poor soul! 1 wish I could get bin 
a living, with all my heart. She calls me dear Mrs. Jen- 
nings, you see. She ia a good-hearted girl am ever lived. 
Very weil, upon my word. That sentence is very prettily 
turnet. Yes, yes, 1 will go and sce her, sure enough, 
How attentive she is, to think of every body!—Thank 
you, my dear, for showing it me, It is a preity a letter 
ae ever I sew, and doce Lucy's heart end heart great 
evedit.* 
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CHAPTER Hil. 


Tas Miss Dashwoods hal now beet rather more thar two 
months in town, and Marianne's impatience to be gone 
increased every day. She sighed for the air, the Mberty, 
the quit of the country ; and fancied, that if any placa 
could give her ease, Barton must do it, Elinor was hardly 
Jess anxious than herself for their removal, and only 0 
much less bent on its being effected immediately, as that 
she was conscious of the difficulties of so long a journey, 
which Marianne could not be brought to acknowledge. Sho 
began, however, seriously to turn her thoughts towards its 
accomplishment ; and had already mentioned their wishes 
to their kind hostess, who resisted them with all the clo- 
quence of her good-will, when e« plan was suggested, 
which, though detain: iaining theme from home yet a few weeks 
longer, appeared to altogether much more eligible 
+ vban any other. The Palmers were to remove to Cieve- 
land, ‘about the end of March, for the Easter holidays ; 
and Mrs. Jennings, with both her friends, received a ve 
warm invitation from Charlotte to go with them. This 
‘would not, in itself, have been sufficient for the delicacy 
of Miss Dashwood; but it was enforced with so much 
real politeness by Mr. Palmer himsclf, as, joined to the 
very great amendment of his manners towarda them since 
her sister had been known to be unhappy, induced her to 
accept it with pleasure. 
‘When she told Marianne whet ahe had done, however, 
her first reply was not very auspicious 
“ Cleveland!” she cried, with great agitation, ‘ No, 
1 cannot go to Cleveland.” 
“ You forget,” said Elinor, gently, “that its situation 
Js not — that it ts not in the neighbourhood of. 
¢ Bat it is in Somersetshire. 1 cannot go Into Somer. 
setshire. There, where I looked forward to going ; — no, 
Elinor, you cannot expect me to go there.” 
Elinor would no: argue upon the propriety of over. 
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coming mech feelings; she only endeavoured to coun- 
tersct them by working on others; and representea it, 
therefore, as 2 measure which would fix the time of her 
returning to that dear mother, whom she so much wished 
to see, in a more eligible, more comfortable manner, than 
any other plan could do, and perhaps without any greater 
delay. From Cleveland, which was within « few miles of 
Bristol, the distance to Barton was not beyond one day, 
though a long dey’s journey ; and their mother’s sercant 
might easily come there to attend them down; ond as 
there could be no occasion for their ataying above a woek 
at Cleveland, they might now be at home in little mora 
than three weeks’ time. As Marianne’s affection for her 
mother was sincere, it must triumph, with little diffentty, 
over the imaginary evils she had started. 

‘Mra. Jennings ‘was so fer from being weary of her 
guests, that she pressed them very earnestly to return with 

in from Cleveland, Elinor was grateful for the 
bel » but it could not alter their design; and their 
mother’s concurrence being readily ined, every thin; 
relative to their return was as far as it 
be; and Marianne found some relicf in drawing up » 
statement of the hours that were yet to divide her from 
Barton. 

“« Ah! Coloncl, 1 do not know what you and 1 shall 
do without the Miss Dashwoods,” was Bra. Jennings’s 
address to him when he first called on her, after their 
leaving her was settled; “for they are quite resolved 
upon going home from the Palmers; and how forlorn 
we shall be when I come back! Lord! we shall sit ad 
gape at one another as dull as two cats.” 

Perhapa Mrs. Jennings was in hopes, by this vigorous 
aketch of their future ennui, to provoke him to make that 
offer, which might give himself an cacape from it; and 
if so, she had soon afterwards good reason to think her 
olject gained ; for, on Elinor’s moving to the window to 
take more expeditioualy the dimensiona of print, which 
she was going to copy for her friend, he followed her to it 
with a look of pirticular meaning, snd conversed with her 
tbere for several minutes, The effect of his discourse on 
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the lady, tco, could not escape her observation ; for though 
ahe was too honourable to listen, and had even changea 
ber seat, on purposc that she might not heer, to one close 
by the piano-forte on which Marianne was playing, she 
could not keep herself from seeing that EHnor chavged 
colour, attended with agitation, and was too intent on 
what he said to pursue her employment. Stfll farther 
in confirmation of her hopes, in the interval of Marianne’s 
turning from one lesson to another, some words of the 
Colonel's inevitably reached her ear, in which he ecemed 
to be apologising for the badness of his house. This set 
the matter beyond a doubt. She wondered, indecd, at his 
Shinking it necessary to do so; but supposed it to be the 

oper etiquette. What Elinor safd in reply she could not 
Aindnguiah ‘but judged, from the motion of her lips, that 
she did not think that any matorial objection ; and Mrs 
Jonnings commended her in her heart for being #0 ho- 
nest, They then talked on for a few minutes longer with- 
out her catching a syllable, when another Tacky stop in 
Marianne’s Performance brought her these w: in the 
Lolonel’s calm voice, 

«"'T am afraid it cannot take place very soon.” 

Astonished and shocked at so unlover-like a 
she was almost ready to cry out, “ Lord! what should 
hinder it?” but checking her desire, confined herself to 
this silent ejaculation, — 

“« This in very strange !—sure he need not wait to be 
older. 

‘This delay on the Colonel's side, however, did not seem 
to offend or mortify his fair companion in the Jeast ; for 
on their breaking up the conference soon afterwards, end 
moving different ways, Mra. Jennings very plainly heard 
Elinor say, and with « voice which showed her to feel 
what she sais 

“J shall always think myself very much obliged to 


“hire Jennings was delighted with her gratitude, and 
ly wondered, that, after hearing such a sentence, the 
Gllnel shouldbe able to take lees of thera, as he imme~ 
diately did, with the utmost sang-frofd, and go away with- 
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out making her any reply! She had not thought her old 
friend could bave made so indifferent a suitor. 

‘What had really passed between them was to this cffict. 

«« J have heard,” said he, with great compassion, ‘ of 
the injustice your friend Mr. Ferrars has suffered from 
his family ; for, if I understand the matter right, he haa 
been entirely cast off by them for persevering in his en~ 
gagement with a very deserving young woman. Have 1 
been right 7 informed ? Ta it 20?” 

Elinor told bim that it was, 

The cruelty, the impolitic cruelty,” he replied, with 
Great feeling, “ of dividing, or attempting to divide, two 
young people long attached to cach other, is terrible. Mrs. 

Ferrars does not know what she may be doing— what sho 
may drive her son to, I have sect Mr, Ferrars two or 
three times in Hurley Street, aud am much pleased with 
him, He is not = young men ‘with whom one can be 
intimately acquainted in a short time, but I have socn 
enough of him to wish him well for his own sake, and an 
a friend of yours, I wish it still more. I understand that 
teeind feo Motos at“ Dawterd, mow 80 good as to tel” 
hin that the living of now just vacant, es I 
am informed by thie day's post, is his, if he think it worth 
his acceptance; bat that, perhayy, so unfortunately cir. 
cumatanced aa he is now, it may be nonsense to appear to 
doubt ; I only wish it were more valuable. It is a rectory, 
but « small one; the late incumbent, I beliove, did not 
make more than 200/. per annum ; and though it is cer- 
tainly capable of improvement, I fear not to such an 
amount as to afford him « very comfortable income. Such 
as it in, however, my pleasure in presenting him to it 
will be very great. Prey assure him of it.” 

Elinos’s astonishment at this commission could hardly 
have been greater had the Colonel been really making 
her an offer of his hand. The preferment, which only 
two days before she had considered as hopeless for Edward, 
was already provided to enable him to marry; and eke, 
of all people itt the world, was fixed on to bestow it! 
Ber emotion was such as Mrs. Jennings had attributed to 
A very different cause ; but whatever minor feelings less 

ne 
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pure, lows pleasing, might have a share {n that emotion, 
ber fsteem fur the general! benevolence, and her gratizads 
for the particular friendship, whi Bich tomes prompted 
Colonel Brandon to this act, were strongty felt, and warmly 
expremed. Sha thanked Kim for it with all her heart, 
spoke of Edward's principles and disposition with that 
praise which she knew them to deserve; and promised 
to undertake the commission with pleasure, if it were 
really his wish to put off so agrecable an office to another. 
But at the same time abe could not help thinking that no 
‘one could 20 well perform it es himaclf. It was an office, 
Jn short, from which, unwilling to give Edward the pain 
of receiving an obligation from Aer, sho would have been 
very glad to be spared herself; but Colonel Brandon, on 
motives of equal delicacy, declining it likewise, still permed 
vo desirous of ita being given through her means, that she 
would not, on any account, make farther opposition. E:l- 
ward, she believed, was still in town, and fortunately she 
had heard his address from Miss Stele. She could un- 
dortake therefore to inform him of { 
day. After this had been settled, Colonel Brandon began 
to talk of his own advantage in securing 0 respectable 
and agreeable « neighbour, and then it was that he men. 
tioned, with regret, that the house was small and indiffer- 
ent ; en evil which Elinor, as Mra. Jennings had supposed 
her to do, made very light of, at least aa far an regarded 
ite size. 

f The smallness of the house,” said she, “I exnnot 
imegine any inconvenience to them ; for it will be In pro- 
portion to their family and income.” 

By which the Coloncl was aurprised to find that ehe wan 
considering Mr. Ferrare’s marriage ox the cortain conse- 
quence of the 3 for be did not suppose it pos- 
sible that Delaford living. could supply such an income aa 
any body in his style of life would venture to settle on, and 
he said ro. 

«This little rectory can do no more than make Mr. Ferrare 
comfortable sa = bachelor; it cannot enable him to marry. 
Tam sorry to say that my patronage ends with this; and 
my interest is hardly more extenalve. ~f, however, by an 
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tanforeseen chance {t should be in my power to serve him 
farther, I must think very differently of him from what I 
now do, if I am not as ready to be uscful to him then aa I 
sincerely wish I could be at present. What I am now 
doing, Indeed, seems nothing at all, since it can sdvanco 
him so Httle towards what must be his principal, hia only 
object of happiness. His marriage must still be a distant 
good; at least, I am afraid it cannot take placc very 
oun.’ 

Such was the sentence which, when misunderstood, 20 
justly offinded the delicate feelings of Mra. Jennings; bat, 
after this narration of what really passed between Colonel 
Brandon and Elinor, while they stood at the window, the 
gratitude expressed by the latter on their parting may per- 
haps appear, in general, not loss reasonably excited, nor lens 
properly worded, than if it hed srison from an offir of 
marriage. 











CHAPTER Iv. 


* Wars, Miss Dashwood,” said Mrs. Jennings, sagaciously 
smiling, as soon as the gentleman had withdrawn, “1 do 
not ask you what the Colonel has been ssying to yon; for 
though, upon my bonour, I tried to keep out of hearing, I 
could not help catching enough to underatand his business ; 
and J assure you I never was better pleased in my life, and 
I wish you joy of it with all my heart.” 

«© Thank you, ma'am,” asid Elinor. “It f¢ a matter of 
great joy to ‘me, and I feel the goodness of Colonel Bran- 
don most sensibly. There are not many men who would 
act aa he hax done. Few people who have so compassionate 
a heart! I never was more astonished in my life.” 

“Lord! my dear, you are very modest. I an’t the 
Jesst astonished at it in the world; for I have often 
Ghought, of late, there was rothing more likely to 
heppen* 
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“< Youu m judged from your knowledge of the Colonel's 
benevolence ; bat st lesat you could not foresee that 
the opportunity would so very soon occur.” 

“* Opportanity! repeated Mra. Jennings. ‘“ Oh, as to 
that, when @ man has once made up his mind to euch 
a thing, somehow or other he will soon find an opportu. 
nity, Well, my dear, I wish you joy of it again and 
again; and if ever there was a happy couple in the 
world, I think E shall soon know where to look for them.” 

*< You mean to go to Delaford after them, I suppoee,”” 
sald Elinor, with a faint mile. 

«Ay, my dear, that 1 do, indeed ; and as to the house 
being a bad one, J do not know what Colonel would be 
at, for it ix us good « one av crer I saw. 

«« He spoke of its being out of repair. 

« Well; and whose fault is thet? |W. Why don’t he repair 
it? Who ebould do it but himself?” 

They were interrupted by the servant’s coming in to an- 
nounce the carriage being at the door; and Mra. Jennings, 
immediately preparing to go, eaid,— 
ss «© Well, my dear, I must be gone before I have had half 
my talk out. But, however, we may have it all over in the 

5 for we shall be quite alone, 1 do not ask you to 
go with me, for I dare say your mind {s too full of the mat- 
ter to care for company ; and, bealdes, you must long to tell 
your aister all about it.” 

Marianne had left the room before the conversation 











began. 

* Certainly, ma’am, I shall tell Marianne of it; but I 
shall not mention it at present to any body else.” 

“Oh, yery well,” ssid Mrs. Jennings, rather disap- 
pointed.“ ‘Then you would not have me tel it Lucy ; fur 
I think of going 28 fer an Holborn to-dey.” 

«« No, ma’em, not even Lucy, if you please. One day's 
dolay will not be very material; and, tll I have written wo 
Mr. Ferrars, I think it ought not to be mentioned to any 
Dody else. ‘I shell do that directly. It in of importance 
that no time should be lost with him ; for he will of course 
have much to do relative to his ordination.” 

‘This speech at first pussled Mrs. Jennings exceedingly. 
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Why Mr. Ferrars was to be written to about it in such « 
hurry abe could not immediately comprehend A few mo- 
ments’ reflection, however, produced a vory happy idea; 
and she exclaim: 

€ Ob, ho! J understand you. Mr. Ferrars ia to be the 
man. Well, so much the better for him. Ay, to be 
sure, he must be ordained in readiness; and 1am very 
glad to find things are so forward between you. But, my 
slcar, ia not this rather out of character ? Bhoubl oe 
Colonel write himself? Sure, he is the proper person.” 

Elinor did not quite understand the Diglsning of Mrs. 
Jennings’a apeech, neither did she think it worth enquiring 
into; and therefore only replied to its conclusion. 

“© Colonel Brandon is so delicate a man, that be rather 
wished any one to announca his intentions to Mr. Ferrara 
than bimeelf.” 

«* And so you are forced to do it. Well, that is an odd 
kind of delicacy! Howover, I will not disturb you (sccing 
her Preparing to write}. You know your own concerns 
best. 80 good-by, my dear. I have not heard of any 
thing to please mo so well since Charlotte was brought 
to bed." 

And away she went; but returning egein in » mo- 
ment, — 

«© T have just been thinking of Betty's sister, my dear. 
I should be very glad to get her so good « mistress. But 
whether she would do for # ledy’s maid, I am sure I can’t 
tel She is an excellent housemaid, and works very well 
at her needle. However, you will think of all that at your 
leisure.” 

« Certainly, ma’am,” replied Elinor, not hearing much ot 
what sha said, and more anxious to be alone than to be mis- 
syeas of the aubject. 

‘How she should begin,—how she should express herself 
in her ote to Edward, — was now ell her concern. The 
particular circumstances betwosn them made a difficulty of 
that which to any other person would have been the easiest 
thing in dre world ; but she equally feared to say too much 
ar too little, and sat deliberating over her paper, with the 
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pen in her band, till broken in on by the entrance of 
Edward himself. 

He had met Mra, Jennings at the door, in her way to 
the carriage, as he eame to leave his farewell card ; and she, 
after apologising for not returning herself, had obliged him 
to enter, by aaying that Misa Dashwood was above, and 
wanted to speak with him on very particular business. 

Elinor had just been congratulating herself, in the midst 
of her perplexity, that however difficult it might be to cx- 
ywress herself properly by letter, it was at least preferable to 
Biving the information by word of month, when her visiter 
entered, to force her upon this greatest exertion of all. Her 
astonishment and confawion were very great on his 90 sud- 
den appearance. She had not seen him before since hia 
engagement became public, and therefore not since bis 
knowing her to be acquainted with it; which, with the 
consciousness of what had been thinking of, and what 
she had to tell him, made her feel particularly uncomfort- 
tiny ext Gown sogethes tn e’moet Promising state of cber= 

oat in m most promising state of embar- 
ramgaent. Whether he hed asked her pardon for his intru- 
sion on first coming into the room, he could not recollect ; 
bat, determining to pe on the safe side, he made his apology 
in form, as soon as he could say any thing, after taking a 
chair. 

“« Mrs. Jennings told me,” said he, se you wished 
to speak with me, at least I understood her ec,—or I cer- 
tainly should not ‘have intruded op you in such # manner ; 
though, at the same time, I should have been extremely 
sorry to leave London without secing you and your sister ; 
especially as it will most likely be some time—it is not 
probable that I should soon have the pleasure of meeting 
you again. I go to Oxford to-morrow.” 

* You would not bave gone, however,” said Elincr, re- 
covering herself, and determined to get over what she s0 
much dreaded as noon as possible, * without receiving our 
good wishes, even if we had not been able to give them in 
person. Mrs. Jennings was quite right in what she ssid. 
I have something of consequence to inform yon of, which 
T was on the point of communicating by peper. I am 
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charged @ most agreeable office (breathing rather 
fester than urwal we she spoke). Colonel Brandon, who 
was here o 


you on having so respectable and well-jadging « friend, 
and to join in hie wish that the living—it is about two 





temporary accommodation to yourself—such, in short, as 
might establish all your views of happiness.” 

‘What Edward felt, aa he could not say it himaclf, it 
cannot be expected that any one else should say for bim. 
Ile looked all the astonishment which such uncxpectal, 
such nnthought of information could not fail of exciting ; 
but he said only these two words, — 

* Colonel Brandon {”” 


ra 

“ Yes,” continued Elinor, gathering more resolution, us 
some of the worst was over; '* Colonel Brandon means -} 
as a teutimony of his concern for what has latcly passcd,—* 
for the cruel situation In which the unjustifiable conduct of 
your family hss placed you,—a concern, which I am sure 
‘Marianne, Tnyeell, ona all your friends, must share; and, 
likewise, as a proof of his high esteem for your geceral 
character, and his particular approbation of your behaviour 
on the present occasion.” 
aoe Brandon give me a living! Can it be pos 

“ The unkindness of your own relations has made you 
astonished to find friendship any where.’ 

“© No,” replied he, with jeune Bo consciczsness, “not to 
find it in you; for I cannot be ignorant that to you, to 
your goodness, I owe it all. I feel it—1 would expreos 
it 1€ I could— but, as you well know, I am no orator.” 

You are very much mistaken. I do essure you that 
you owe it entirely, at least almost entirely, to your own 
Merit, and Colonel Brandon’s discernment of it. I have 
had no hand in fr. 1 did not even know, till I understood 
his design, that the living was vacant; nor hed it crer 
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occurred to me that he might have had such 2 living in his 
gift. Asa friend of mine, of my family, he may, 

indeed I know he Aas, still greater pleasure in bestowing it ; 
bat, upon my word, you owe nothing to my solicitation.” 

“ruth obliged her to acknowledge some mmall share in 
the action ; but she was at the asme time so unwilling to 
appear as the benefactress of Edward, that she acknow- 
ledged it with hesitation ; which probably contributed to 
fix that suspicion in his mind which had recently entered 
it. For @ short time he sat deep in thought, after Elinor 
had ceased to speak ; at last, and as if it were rather on 
effort, be said, — 

Colonel Brandon seems s map of great worth and 
respectability. X have slways beard him spoken of as such, 
and your brother I know esteems him highly. He is un- 
doubtedly « sensible man, end in his manners perfectly the 
pentieman.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Elinor, “I belicve that you will find 
him, on farther acquaintance, all that you have beard bim 
to be; and as you will be euch very near neighbours (for 
“{ understand the parsonage is almost close to the mansion- 
house) it 1s particularly important that he should be all 


Edward made no anewer; bot when she hed turned 
away her head, gave her a Jook so serious, no earnest, #0 
uncheerfal, az seemed to say, that he might hereafter wish 
the distance between the parsonage and the mansion-house 
much greater. 
€ Colonel Brandon, I think, lodges in St. James's Street,” 
said he, coon afterwards, rising from his chsir. 

Elinor told him the number of the house. 

“<1 must hurry away, then, to give him those thanks 
which you will not allow me to give yous to assure him 
that he has made me = very—an exceedingly happy man.” 

Elinor did not offer to detain him ; and they parted, 
with a very earnest assurance on Aer side of her unceasing 


that might befall him; on Ais, with retber en attempt to 
return the same good will, than the power of expressing it. 
"© When I see him again,” ssid Elinor to hercelf, ax the 
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door shut him cut, “I shall sce him the husband o 


Lucy: 

And with this pleasing anticipation she sat down to re- 
consider the past, recall the words, and endeavour to 
comprehend all the feelings of Edward; and, of course, to 
reflect on her own with discontent. 

‘When Mrs. Jennings came home, though she returned 
from seeing people whom she had never seen before, and of 
whom, therefore, she must have » great deal to say, her 
mind was so much more occapicd by the important secret 
in her possession, than by smy thing else, that abe reverted 
to it again as soon as Elinor 

“ Well, my dear,” she cricd, * I sent you up the young 
man. Did not I do right? And I suppose you had no 
Great diffeulty-—you did not find him very unwilling to 
accept your proposal?” 

«*No, ma'am ; that was not very likel 

“ Well, and how soon will he be pera For it seems 
all oped upon that.” 

said Elinor, “‘ I know so little of these kipd 
of forms, That I can hardly even conjecture as to the time, 
or the preparation necessary ; but I suppose two or three 
months will complete his ordination.” 

«« Fwo or three months!” cried Mrs. Jennings: ‘ Lord! 
tay dear, how calmly you talk of it; and can the Coloncl 
wait two or three months! Lord bless me! I am sure it 
would put me quite out of paticnce! And though one 
would be very giad to do a kindness by poor Mr. Ferrara, 
I do think it is not worth while to wait two or three 
months for him. Sure, somebody else might be found that 
would do as well; somebody that ia In orders already.” 

« My dear ma'am,” said Elinor, “ what can you be 
thinking of? Why, Colonel Brandon's only object is to 
be of use to Mr. Ferrars.” 

"© Lord bless you, my dear! Sure you do not meaa 
to persuade me that the Colonel only marries you for the 
sake of giving ten guineas to Mr. Ferrars!” 

‘The deception could net cuntinue after this; and an 
explanation immediately took place, by which both gained 
considerable smuesement for the moment, without any 
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material loss of happiness to either; for Mra. Jennings only 
exchanged one form of delight for another, and still with- 
out forfeiting her expectation of the first. 

* Ay, . 97, the parsonage is but « emell one,” said she, 
after first ebullition of surprise and satisfaction was 
over, “and very Ukely may be out of repair ; but to hear 
min apologising, as I thought, for a house that to my 
knowledge has five sitting rooms on the ground-floor, and 
I think the housekeeper told me could make up fifteen 
beds! and to you, too, that had been used to live in 
Barton Cottage! It seemed quite ridiculous. But, my 
dear, we must touch up the Colonel to do something to 
the parsonage, and make it comfortable for them, before 
Lacy goes to it.” 

“« Bat Colonel Brandon does not scem to have any idea 
st tee Living 5 being choual te slow chem to aay 

ena, The Colonel is » 3 ninny, my dear; because he has 

io shoasand ei yest himedy, he thinks. thet nobad: site 
ig, Tahal ep ‘Take my word for it, that, if 

il be paring vn os Delaford Parsonage before 

en and J am sare I shan’t go if Lucy an't 

Elinor was quite of her opinion as to the probability of 
thelr not waiting for eny thing more. ra 


CHAPTER V. 


Enwanp, having carried his thanks to Colonel Brandon, 

with bis happiness to Lucy ; and such was the 

excess of it by the time he reached Bartlett's Buildings, 

that she was able to assure Mrs. Jennings, who called on 

her again the next dey with her congratulations, that she 
hed never seen him in such spirita before in her life. 

Her own happiness, and her own spirits, were at least 
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in Delaford Parsonage before Michaelmas. So far was 
Bhe, at the same time, from any backwardness to give 
Elinor that credit which Edward would give her, that she 
apoke of her friendship for them both with the most grato~ 
ful warmth, was ready to own all their obligation to her, 
and openly declared that no exertion for their good on 
‘Misa Dashwood's part, either present or fature, would ever 
prise her, for she believed her capable of doing any thing 
in the world for those she really valued. As for Colone: 
Brandon, she was not only ready to worship him as « 
saint, but was, moreover, truly anxious that he should be 
treuted as one in all worldly concerns ; anxiors that his’ 
tithes should be raised to the utmost ; and secretly resolvel 
to avail beruclf, at Delaford, as far as she possibly could, 
of his servants, his carriage, his cows, and his poultry. 

It was now above a week since John Dashwood hai 
called in Berkeley Street, and as since that time no notice 
had beon taken by them of his wife’s indisposition, beyoud 
‘one verbal enquiry, Elinor began to feel it necessary to pay 
her s visit. This was an obligation, however, which not 
only opposed her own inclination, but which had not the 

tance of apy encouragement from her compani 

Marianne, not contented with absolutely refusing to go 
herself, was very urgent to prevent her sister's going at all; 
and Mrs. Jennings, though her carriage was always at 
Elinor’s service, so very rouch disliked Mre. John Dash- 
wood, that not even her curiosity to see how she looked 
after the late discovery, nor her strong desire to affront 
her by taking Edwurd’s part, could overcome her unwil. 
lingness to be in her company again. ‘The consequence 
was, that Elinor ect out by herself to pay a visit, for 
which no cne could really have less inclination, and to 
run the risk of a téte-A-téte with a woman whom neither 
ef the others had so much reason to dislike. 

Mra, Dashwood was dauied ; but before the carriage 
could turn from the house, her husband accidentally came 
out. He expressed great pleasure in meeting Elinor, told 
her that be had been just going to call in Berkeley Street, 
and assuring her thet Fanny would be very glad to sce 
her, Invited her to come in. 
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‘They walked Up stairs into the drawing-room. No- 
body was there. 

Fanny is in her own room, I suppose,” sxid he: 
* I will go to her presently, for I am sure che will not 
have the least objection in the world to 2 seeing you. Very 
fax from it, indeed. Now especially there cannct be—bui, 
however, you and Marianne were always great favourites, 
Why would not Marianne come?” 

Elinor made what excuse she could for her. 

* I am not sarry to see you alone,” he replied, “ for I 
have a good deal to say to you. This living of Colonel 
Brandon’s —ean it be true? has he really given it to 
Edward? 1 heard it yesterday by chance, and was com- 
ing to you on purpose to enquire farther about it.” 

i Ie be perteo betly true. Colonel Brandon has given the 
living of Deleford to Edward.” 

« Beatty | ‘Well, this is very astonishing! —no re- 
lationship !——no connection between them!— and now 
thet Iyings fetch such @ price!—what wes the value of 

*¢ About two hundred a year.” 

“ Very well — and for the next presentation to a living 
of that value—supposiug the late incumbent to have been 
old and sickly, and likely to vacate it soon —he might 
have got, J dare say——fourteen hundred pounds. And 
how came he not to have settled that matter before this 
person’s death? Wow, indeed, it would be too late to sell 
it, but aman of Colone! Brandon’s sense! I wonder he 
should be so improvident in a point of such common, such 
natural, concern! Well, I am convinced that there is a 
vast deal of inconsistency in almost every human character. 
I suppose, however — on recollection — that the case may 
probably be thie. Edward is only to hold the living till 
the Pernon to whom the Colonel has really sold the 
ation is old enough to take it. Ay, ay, that 
depend upon it.” 

Elinor contradicted it, however, very positively ; and by 
relsting that she had herself been employed in conveying 
the offer from Colonel] Brandon to Edward, and therefore 
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mast understand the terms on which it wes given, obliged 
him to submit to her authority. 

“¢ I¢ is truly astonishing !” he eried, after hearing what 
she said: “what could be the Colonel's motive?” 

« A very simple one,— to be of use to Mr. Ferrars.” 

¢ Well, well ; whatever Colonel Brandon may be, Ed- 
ward is a very Incky man. You will not mention the 
matter to Fanny, however; for though I have broke it to 
her, and she bears it vaatly well, she will not like to hear 
it tmuch talked of.” 

Elinor had some difficulty here to refrain from observing, 
that she thought Fanny might have borne with composure 
‘an acquisition of wealth to her brother, by which neither 
she nor her child could be possibly impoverished. 

“< Mes, Ferrars,” added he, lowering his voice to the 
tone becoming so important = subject, “ knows nothing 
about i¢ at present ; and I believe it will be best to keep it 
entirely concealed from ber as long as may be, When the 
marriage takes place, I fear, cho must hear of it all.” 

« Bat why should such procaution be usod? ‘Thouga it 
is not to be aupposed that Mrs, Forrars can have ¢hé 
srasliest sttiefection in knowing that her son has moncy 
enough to live upon, for that must be quite out of the 
question ; yet why, after her Inte behaviour, is she suppoacil 
to fect at all? She has done with her son, — she has cast 
him off for ever, and has made all those over whom she had 
any influence cast him off likewise. Burcly, after doing so, 
ale cannot be imagined liable to any impression of sorrow 
or of joy on his account: she cannot be interested in any 
thing that befalla him. She would not be so weak as to 
throw away the comfort of « child, and yet retain the 
anxiety of a parent!” 

“Ah! Elinor,” ssid John, “ your reasoning is very 
good ; tmt it is founded on ignorance of human nature. 
When Edward's unhappy match takes place, depend upon 
it, his mother will feel as much as if che had never dis. 
carded him ; and therefore every circumstance that may 
accelerate that dreadful event must be concealed from her aa 
rouch as possible. Mrs. Ferrars can never forget that Ed. 
ward ia her son.” 
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“ You surprise me: I should think it must nearly heve 

her memory by thie time.” 

“You wrong her exceedingly. Mfrs, Ferrara is one of 
she most affectionate mothers in the world.” 

Elinor was silent. 

“© Wo think now,” said Mr. Dashwood, after a short 
Pause, “of Robert's matrying Miss Morton.” 

Elinor, smiling at the grave and decisive importance of 
her brother's tone, calmly replied, — 

« "Phe lady, I suppose, has no choice in the affair.” 

* Choice! how do you mean?” 

“<I only mean that I suppose, from your manner of 
speaking, it must be the same to Miss Morton whether she 
marry Edward ar Robert.” 

“* Certainly, there cen be ne ieenes 5 for Robert will 
now, to all invznta and purposes, be considered as the ekicat 
son; and, es to any thing else, they are both wary agree 
site young men? I do not know that one is superior to the 
o 

Elinor said no more, and John was also for a short time 
lent. His reflections ended thus: — 

“OF one thing, my dear sixter,” kindly taking her hand, 
and speaking in an awful whisper, “I may assure you ; and 
I will do it, because I know it must gratify you. I have 
good reason to think — indeed I have it from the best au- 
thority, or I ahould not repeat it ; for otherwise it wonld be 
very wrong to say any thing about it,—but I have it from 
the very best authority, not thet I ever precisely heard 
‘Mrs, Ferrara say it herself, but her daughter did, and I 
have it from her,— that, in short, whatever objections there 
might be against « certain —a certain connection, you un- 
derstand me,—— it would have been far preferable to her,— 
it would not have given her half the vexation that this 
docs. 1 was excecdingly pleased to hear that Mrs, Ferrara 
considered it in that light; a very eratifying circumstance, 
you know, to us all. * It would have been beyond compa_ 
Fison,' she said, ‘ the least evil of the two ; and che would 
be glad to compound now for nothing worse.’ But, how- 
ever, all thet is quite out of the question, —not to be 
thought of, cr montioned. As to any attachment, you 
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know, it never could be: all that is gone by. But I 
thought I would just toll you of this, becaueo I knew how 
much it must please you. Not that you have any reason 
to regret, my dear Elinor: there is no doubt of your doing 
exceedingly well, —quite ax well, or better, perhaps, all 
Has Colonel Brandon been with you 

pret 


Elinor had heard enough, if not to gratify her vanity 
and raise her self-importance, to agitate her nerves and fila 
hher mind ; and she was therefore glad to be spared from 
the neceaslty of saying much in reply herself, and from 
the danger of hearing any thing more from her brother, by 
the entrance of Bir. Robert Ferrars. After a few ino- 
ments’ chat, John Dashwood, recollecting that Fanny was 
yet uninformed of his sister's being there, quitted the room 
in quest of her; and Elinor was left to improve her 
acquaintance with Robert, who, by the gay unconcern, the 
happy sclf-complaccncy of hia manner, while onjoying #0 
unfair « division of his mother's love and liberality, to the 
prejudice of his banished brother, earned only by hie own 
dissipated course of life and that brother's integrity, was 
confirming her most unfavourable opinion of his head ance 
neart. 

‘They had scarcely been two minutes by themselves, be. 
fore he began to speak of Edward ; for he, too, had heard of 
the living, and was very inquisitive on the subject. Elinor 
repeated the particulars of it, as she bad given them te 
John; and their effect on Robert, though very different, 
was not less striking than it had been on Aim. He 
laughed most immoderately. ‘The idea of Edward's being 
a clergyman, and living in = small parsonuge-houre, di- 
verted him beyond measure ; and when to that was edded 
the fanciful imagery of Edward reading prayers in a white 
sarplice, and publishing the bane of marriage between 
John Smith and Mary Brown, he could conceive nothing 
roore ridiculous. 

Elinor, while she waited in sflence and immovable gra- 
vity the conch of such folly, could not restrain her eyes 
from being #: on him with a look that spoke all the con- 
temot it excited. It was a look, however, very well be. 

« 
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stowed ; fur it relieved her own feelings, and gave ne 
intelligence to him. He wns recalled from wit to wisdom, 
not by any reproof of hers, but by his own sensibility. 

“«< We may treat it as = joke,” said he, at lest, recovering 
from the effected laugh which had considerebly lengthened 
out the genuine gaicty of the moment; “ but, upon my 
soul, it is a most serious business. Poor Edward! he is 
ruined for ever. Iam extremely sorry for it; for I know 
him to be = very good-hearted creatore, — as well-meaning 
a fellow, perhaps, as any in the world. You must not 
Jadge of him, Miss Dashwood, from your slight acquaint- 
ance. Poor Edward! His manners are certainly not the 
happiest in nature. But we are not all born, you know, 
with the same powers, -—the same address. Poor fellow! 
to see him in a circle of strangers! ‘To be sure it was 
Piiable enough ; but, upon my soul, I believe he has as 

a heart a2 any in the kingdom ; and I deelare and 
Seen to pe I never was #0 shocked in my life as when 
it all burat forth. I could not believe it, My mother wan 
the firat person who told me of it; and J, feeling m; 
called on to act with resolution, immediately aaid to her,-—— 
‘My dear madam, I do not know what you may intend to 
do on the cecasion ; but as for myself, I must say, that if 
Edward does marry this young woman, J never will sec 
him again.” That wes what I said immediately. I was 
most uncommonly shockeit, indeed. Poor Edward! he has 
done for himself completely, — abut himeelf out for ever 
from all decent society! But, as I directly said to my mo- 
ther, I sm not in the least surprised at it: from his style of 
education, it‘Was a always:to be expected. My poor mother 
was half frantit.’ 

«¢ Have you ever scen the Indy?” 

“Yes; ence, while she was staying in this house, I 
happened to drop in for ten minutes; and I saw quite 
enough of her: the merest awkward country git, with- 
out style, or elegance, and almost without beauty. 
remember her perfectly. Just the kind of girl I should 
suppose likely to captivate poor Edward. 1 offered imme. 
diately, as soon aa my mother related the affair to-mc, to 
talk to him myself, and dissuade him from the match ; but 
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Jt was too Inte then, I found, to do suy thing; for, un. 
Tuckily, I was not in che way at first, and knew nothing of 
it till after the breach had taken place, when it was not for 
me, you know, tointerfere. But, had I been informed of 
it a few hours earlier, I think it is most probable that 
something might have been hit on. I certainly should have 
represented it to Edward in a very atrong light. ‘ My 
dear fellow,’ I should have said, * consider what you are 
doing. ‘You are making « most disgraceful connection, 
and such « one as your family are unanimous in disap— 
* 1 cannot help thinking, in ebort, that means 
been found ; but now it is all too late, He 
muut be starved, you know, that is certain; absolutely 
starved.” 

‘He had just rettled thie point with great composure, 
when the entrance of Mrs. John Dashwood put an end to 
the subject. But though she never spoke of it out of her 
own family, Elinor could sce its influence on her mind in 
the something like confusion of countenance with which sho 
entered, and an attempt at cordiality in her behaviour to 
herself. She even proceeded so far aa to be concerned to find 
that Elinor and her sister were so 200n to leave town, as fhe 
had hoped to ace more of them; an exertion in which her 
husband, who attended her into the room, and hung en- 
amoured over her accents, seemed to distinguish every thing 
that was moat affectionate end graceful. 





CHAPTER Vi. 


One other short call in Harley Street, in which Ehnor 
received her brother's congratulations on their travelling ao 
far towards Barton without any expense, and on Colonel 
Brandon's being to follow them to Cleveland In # day or 
two, completed the intercourse of the brother and sisters 
in town; and « faint invitation from Fanny, to come to 
Norland whenever it should happen to be in their way. 
s2 
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which of ll things was the moet wulikely to voour, with 
a more warm, though less public, assurance, fron John to 
Elinor, of the promptitade with which he should come to 
sec her et Delaford, was all that foretold any meeting in 
the country. 

It amused her to observe that all her friends seemed 
determined to send her to Delaford; a place, in which, 
of all others, che would now least choose to visit, or wish 
to reside; for not only was it considered ax her fature 
home by her brother and Mrs. Jennings, but even Lucy, 
when they parted, gave her a pressing invitation to visit 
her there. 

Very early tn April, and tolerahly early tn, the day, the 
‘two parties from Hanover Square an: Street set 
cur hom thets reopentive Lowen to tosee, by azpelteeents 
on the road. For the convenience of Charlotte and her 
child, they were to be more than two days on their journey ; 
‘and Mr. er, travelling more expeditiously with Colonel 
Brandon, was to join them at Cleveland soon efter their 


which she had for the last time enjoyed thoee hopes, and 
that confidence, in Willoughby, which were now extin- 
guished for ever, without gieat pain. Nor could she leave 
the place sm which Willonghby remained, busy in new 
engage:...nts, and new schemes, in which she could have 
no wha: -, without shedding many tears. 

Elir ors satisfaction, at the moment of removal, was 
more j ositive, She had no such object for her lingering 
though to fix on ; she left no creature behind, from whom 
it would give her a moment's regret to be divided for 
ever ; she was pleased to be free herself from the persecu- 
tion of Lucy’s frieudship ; she was grateful for bringing 
her sister away unseen by Willoughby sinee his marriage ; 
end ghe looked forward with pope to what a few months 
of tranquillity at Barton e ealabt Se towards restoring Ma~ 


if 
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them Into the cherished, or the proh:bite’, county 

of Somernct ; for as such wes it dwelt on by turns in Ma_ 

vianne’a imagination; and in the forenoon of the third 
they drove up to Cleveland. 

Cleveland waa a spacious, modern-built house, situated. 


grounds were tolerably extensive; and, lke every other 
place of the same degree of importance, it had its open 
shrubbery, and closer wood walk ; = road of smooth gravel, 
winding round « plantation, led to the front ; the lewn was 
dotted over with timber; the house itself was under the 
guardianship of the fir, the mountain-ash, and the acacia, 
and « thick screen of them altogether, interspersed with 
tall Lomberdy poplars, shut cut the offices, 

Marianne entered the house with = heart awelling with 


lagna 

totore she had ten five minutes within its walls, while the 
others were busily helping Charlotte to show her child to 
oe housekeeper, nh she quitted it again, stealing away through 

the winding shrubberies, now just beginning to be ‘in 
beauty, to gain a distant.eminence ; where, from its Gre- 
cian temple, her eye, wandering over a wide tract of coun— 
try to the south-eaat, could uld fondly rest on the farthest ridge 
of hills in the horizon, and fancy that from their summits 
Combe Magna might be secn. 

In such moments of precious, of invaluable misery, she 
rejoiced in tears of agony to be at Cleveland; and as she 
returned by a different circuit to the house, focling all the 
happy privilege of country liberty, of wandering from 
place to place i in free and Yuxurious solitude, she resolved 
to spend almost every hour of every day, while she remained 
with the Palmers, in the indulgence of such solitary 
rambles. 

She returned just in time to join the others, as they 
quitted the house, on an excursion through its more im- 
mediate premizea; and the reat of the morning was easily 
whiled awxy in lounging round the kitchen garden, ex- 
amining the bloom upon its walls, and listening to the 
gardencs’s lamentations upon blighta,—in dawdling through 
33 
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the greenhouse, where tho low of her favourite planta, un- 
warily exposed, and nipped by the Ungering frost, raisod 
the langhter of Charlgtte,—and in visiting her poultry- 
yard, where, in the diseppointed hopes of her dairy_maid, 
by hena forseking their nests, or being stolen by a fox, or 
in the rapid decease of’ a promising young brood, sho 
found fresh sources of merriment. 

‘The morning was fine and dry, and Marianne, in her 
plan of employment abrosd, bail not caiculated for any 
change of weather during their stay at Cleveland. With 
great surprise, therefore, did she find herself prevented, by 
@ settled rain, from going out again after dinner. She 
hed depended on a twilight walk to the Grecian temple, 
and perhaps all over the grounds, and an evening merely 
gold or demp would not have deterred her from it; but @ 


heavy and settled rain even she could not fancy dry or 
pleasant weather for wi 
‘Their paity was small, and the hours quietly 


ecowork they talked of the’ fiends they hed Teh 
wor! e frien 

nds Lal Middleton’s engagements, and 
wondered w! cr Met ‘almer and Colonel Brandon would 
get farther than. Reading that night. Elinor, however 
little concerned in it, joined in their discourse ; and Ma- 
rianne, who had the knack of finding her way in every 
house to the library, however it might be avoided by the 
family in genera), soon procured herself a book. 

Nothing wes wanting on Mrs. Palmer's side thet con- 
atant and friendly good-hamour could do, to make them 
fec] themselves welcome. The openness end heartiness 
of her manner more than atoned for that want of recol- 
lection and elegance which made her often deficient in 
the forme of politeness; her kindness, recommended by 20 
Pretty a face, was engaging; her folly, though evident, 
was not disgusting, because it was not conceited; and 
Elinor could have forgiven every thing but her laugh. 

‘The two gentlemen srrived the next day to a very late 
dinner, affording s pleasant enlargement of the party, and 
a very welcome variety to their conversation, which a long 
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morning of the same continued rain had reduced very 


Elinor had seen so little of Mr. Palmer, and in that 
little had seen so much variety in his addresa to her elster 
and herself, that she knew not what to expect to find him 
in his own family. She found him, however, perfectly 
the gentleman in his behaviour to all hie visiters, and only 
occasionally rude to his wife and her mother; she found 
him very capable of being o pleasant companion, and only 
Prevented from belng so always, by too great au aptitude 
to fancy himself es much superior to people in 
as he must feel himeelf to be to Mra, Jennings and Chars 
Jotte. For the reat of his character and habits, they were 
marked, as far as Elinor could perceive, with no traits at 
all unusual in his sex and time of life. He was nice in 
hin eating, uncertain in his hours ; fond of bie child, thongh 
affecting to alight it; and idled away the mornings at 
billiards, which ought to have been devoted to businces. 
She liked him, however, the whole, much better than 
ao ages expected, and in heart was not sorry that she 

jim no more; not sorry to be driven by the 
emai of his epicurism, his sclfishncss, anil bis con- 
celt, to rest with complacency on the remembrance of 
Edward's generous temper, simple taste, and diffident 
feelings. 

Of Edward, or at Icast of some of his concerns, she now 
received intelligence from Colonel Brardon, who had been 
into Dorsetshire lately ; and who, treating her at once as 
the disinterested friend of Mr. Ferrers, and the kind con- 
fidant of himself, talked to her a great deal of the parson- 
age at Delaford, described its deficiencies, and told her 
what he meant to do himself towards removing them. 
His behaviour to her in this, es well as in every other 
particular, his open pleasure in meeting her after an absence 
of only ten days, his readiness to converse with her, and 
bia deference for her opinion, might very well justify 
‘Mrs. Jennings’s persuasion of his attachment, and would 
have been encugh, perhape, had not Elinor still, as from 
the first, believed Marianne his rea] favourite, to make her 
muapect it hereclf. But a9 it was such a notion had 

a4 
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scarcely ever entered her head, except by Mrs. Jennings’s 
suggestion ; and she could not help believing herself the 
nicest observer of the two: she watched his eyes, while 
‘Mrs. Jennings thought only of his behaviour; and while 
his looks of anxious solicitude on Marianne’s feeling, in 
her head aud throat, the beginning of a heavy cold, be- 
cause unexpressed by words, entirely escaped the latter 
Jady’s observation, she could discover in them the quick 
feelings, and needless alarm of # lover. 

‘Two delightful twilight walks on the third and fourth 
evenings of her being there, not merely on the dry gravel 
of the shrubbery, but all over the grounds, and especially 
in the most distant parts of them, where there was some- 
thing more of wildness than in the pasts were the trees 
Mere the oliest, end the grass was the longest and wettest, 
thed—assisted by the still greater impradence of sitting 
in her wet shoes and stockings—given Marianne a cold no 
silent, as, though for a day or two trifled with or denied, 
would force itself by increasing ailments on the concern of 
every body, and the notice of herself. Prescriptions 
yeured in from all quarters, and, as usual, were alll ined. 
"Though heavy and feverish, with a pain in her Mmbs, a 
cough, aud « sore throat, a good night's rest was to cure 
her entirely ; and it was with difficulty that Elinor pre- 
vailed on her, when she went to bed, to try one or two of 
the simplest of the remedies. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Maazanne got up the next morning at her usual time; 0 
every enquiry replied that ahe was better, and tried to prove 
herself so, by enaging in her accustomary employments, But 
‘a day spent in siilng hivering over the fire with « beok in 
hher hand, which she wes unable to read, or in lying, weary 
snd languid, on a sofe, did not speak much in favour of her 
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amendment; and when, st last, she went early to bed, 
more and more indisposed, Colonel Brandon was ouly as 
tonished at her sister's composure, who, though attending 
and nursing her the whole day, ‘sgainse Marisnme’s incline 
ation, and forcing proper medicines on her at night, trusted, 
like Marianne, to the certainty and efficacy of alcep, and 
felt no real alarm. 

‘A very restless and feverish night, however, disappointed 
the expectation of both ; and when Marianne, after per- 
sisting in rising, confessed herself unable to sit up, and 
veturned voluntarily to her bed, Elinor was very ready to 
adopt Mrs. » Fenninge's advice, of sending for the Palmers’ 
apothecary. 

‘He came, examined his patient, and though encouraging 
Miss Dashwood to expect that a very few days would to 
store her sister to health, yet, by pronouncing ber 
to haves putrid tendency, and allowing the word ‘ infec- 
tion’ to pass his lips, gave instant alarm to Mra. Palmer, 
on her baby’s account. Mrs. Jennings, who had been 
inclined from the firat to think Marlanne’s complaint more 
serious than Elinor, now looked very grave on Mr. Harrfh’s 
report, and confirming Cherlotte’s fears and caution, urged 
the necessity of her immediate removal with her infant ; 
and Mr. Palmer, though treating their apprehensions as 
idle, found the amxicty and importunity of his wife too 
great to be withatood. Her departure, therefore, was fixed 
on; and, within an hour after Mr. Harris's arrival, she set 
off, with her little boy and his nurse, for the house of « 
near relation of Mr. Palmer's, who lived a few miles on the 
other side of Bath ; whither her husband promised, at her 
earnest entreaty, to join her in a day or two; and whither 
ahe wes almost equally urgent with her mother to accompany 
her. Mra. Jennings, however, with « kindness of heart which 
made Elinor really love her, declared her resolution of not 
stirring from Cleveland aa long as Marianne remained ill, 
and of endeavouring, by her own attentive care, to supply 
to her the place of the mother she had taken her from ; 
and Elinor found her, on every occasion, a most willing and 
active helpmate, desirous to ahare in ali her fatigues, and 
often, by her better experience in nursing, of material use. 
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Poor Marianne, languid and low from the nature af her 
malady, and feeling herself universally ill, could no longer 
ope that to-morrow would find ber recovered ; and the 
idea of what to-morrow would have produced, bat for this 
unlacky illness, made every ailment more severe; for on 
that day they were to have begun their journey home ; and, 
attended the whole way by = servant of Mrs, Jennings, 
were to have taken their mother by surprise on the follow- 
Ing forenoon. The little that she sald was all in lement- 
atlon of this inevitable delay ; though Elinor tried to raise 
her spirits, and make her believe, as she then really be~ 
Tieved herself, that it would be a very short one. 

‘The next day produced little or no alteration in the atate 
of the patient; she certainly was not better, and, except 
that there was no amendment, did not appear worse. Their 
party waa now farther reduced ; for Mr. Palmer, though 
very unwilling to go, as woll from real humanity and good- 
nature aa from adislike of appearing to be Signenel away 
by his wife, was persuaded at last, by Colonel Brandon, to 
perform his promise of following her ; and while he was 
pregaring to go, Colonel Brandon himself, with a rouch 
greater exertion, began to talk of going likewise. Hero, 

jowever, the kindness of Mrs. Jennings interposed moat 
acceptably ; for to send the Colonel away while his love 
was in so much uneasiness on her sister's account would 
be to deprive them both, she thought, of every comfort ; 
and, therefore, telling him at once that his stay at Cleveland 
was necessary to herself; that she should want him to play 
“Mit piquet of an evening, while Miss Dashwood was above 
with her sister, &c. she urged him eo strongly to remain, 
that he, who wes gratifying the first wich of his own heart 
bya compliance, could uot long even affect to demur ; 
especially as Mrs. Jennings's entreaty was warmly seconded 
by Mr. Palmer, who seemed to fecl a relief to himeelf in 
leaving behind him a person so well able to assist or advise 
Miss Dashwood in any emergence. 

Marianne was, of course, kept in ignorance of all these 
arrangements. She knew not that she had been the means 
of sending the owners of Cleveland away, in about sever 
dzys from the time of their arrival. It gaveher no sure 
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prise thet she saw nothing of Mrs, Palmer; and as it 
gave her likewise no concern, she never mentioned her 
heme. 

‘Two days passed away from the time of Mr. Palmer's 
departure; and her situation continued, with litile vari. 
tion, the same, Mr. Harris, who attended her every day 
still talked boldly of speedy recovery ; and Miss Taah- 
wood was equally sanguine; but the expectation of the 
othera was by no mesns so cheerful. Mrs. Jennings had 
determined, very early in the seizure, that Marianne would 
never get over it; and Colonel Brandon, who was chiefly 
of use in listening to Mra. Jennings’s forebodings, was not 
fn a state of mind to resist their influence, He tried to 
reason himself out of fears, which the different judgment 
of the apothecary scemed to render abrard ; but the many 
hours of each day in which he was left entirely alone were 
but too favourable for the admission of every melancholy 
idea; and he could not expel from his mind the permasion 
that he should sec Marianne no more. 

On the morning of the third day, however, the gloomy 
snulclyetions of bo wre almost done sway ; for won 
Mr. Harris arrived, he declared his patient materially 
better. fer pulsc was much stronger, and every symptom 
more favourable than on the preceding visit. Elinor, con- 
firmed. in evory pleasent hope, was all cheerfulness ; re~ 
foicing thet, in her letters to her mother, she had pursued 
hher own judgment rather than her friend’s, in making very 
light of the indisposition which delayed them at Cleveland ; 
and almost fixing on the time when Marianne would be 
able to travel. 

But the day did not close 0 auspiciously as it began. 
‘Towards the evening Marlanne became ill again, growing, 
more heavy, restless, and uncomfortable than before. Her 
sister, however, still sanguine, was willing to attribute the 
change to nothing more than the fatigue of having sat up 
to have her bed made; and carefully administering the 
cordials prescribed, saw her, with satisfaction, eink at last 
into a slumber, from which she expected the most bene- 
ficial effects. Her slecp, though not so quiet as Elinor 
wished to see it, lasted a considerable time; and anxiour 











beerve tne remult of it hersclf, she resolved to sit with 
the whole of it, Mra Jennings, knowing no- 
musually early to 


patient, 
jpal nurses, was 
Focreating hereaf in, the housckeagews note, end Elinor 


‘The repose of the latter became more and more dis- 
tarbed ; and ber eister, who watched, with unremitting at- 
tention, her continual change of posture, and heard the 
frequent but inarticulate sounds ef complaint which passed. 
her lips, was almost wishing to rouse her from so painful a 
slumber, when Marianne, suddenly awakened by some acci- 
dental noise in the house, started hastily up, end, with 
feverish wildness, cried out, — 
*¢ Ta mamma coming ?” 
«* Not yet,” replied the other, concealing her terror, and 
i 2 to He down again; “ but che will be 





here, 1 before it is long. It is a way 
Kato, from hence to Barton Tre 
“« But she must not go round by London,” cried Ma- 


yiafine, in the same hurried manner. ‘ I shall never sed 
her, if she goes by Loniton.” 
Elinor perceived, with alarm, that she was not quite her. 
self, and, while attempting to soothe her, eagerly felt her 
It was lower and quicker than ever. And Ma. 
rianne, still talking wildly of mamma, her slarm increased 


knew he was generally to be found et a much later hour 
than the present. 
Tt was no time for hesitation, Her feara and her diffi- 


were instantly obviated ; for, with a readiness that secmed 
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to speak the occasion, and the service pre-arranged in 

mind, he offered himeclf as the messenger who should 
fetch Mra. Dashwood. Elinor maile no resistance that was 
not easily overcome. he thanked him with brief, though 
fervent gratitude ; and while he went to hurry off his 
servant with a message to Mr. Harris, and an order for 





gratefully was it felt ! a companion whoee judgment would 
guide, whose attendance must relieve, and whoee friendship 
might soothe her! As far ea the shock of such s summons 
could be lessened to her, hie presence, his manners, his 
assistance, would lessen it, 

He, meanwhile, whatever he might feel, acted with all 
the firmness of a collected mind, made every necessary ar= 
rangement with the utmost despatch, and calculated with 
exactness the time in which abe might look for hia return, 
Not a moment wae lost in delay of any kind. ‘The horses 


arrived, even before expected ; and Colonel 
Brandon only her/hand with look of solernten, 
and a few words too low to reach ber ear, hi 


into the carriage. It was then about twelve o'clock, and 
she returned to her sister's apartment to wait for the 
arrival of the spothecary, and to watch by her the rest of 
the night. It was 2 night of almost equal suffering to 
both, Hour after hour passed away in sleepless pain and 


appeared. 

sions once raised paid by their excess for all her formcr 
security ; and the servant who sat up with her, for she 
would not allow Mrs. Jennings to be called, only tortured 
her more, by hints of what her mistress bad always thought. 
Marlanne’s ideas were still, at intervals, fixed incohe- 
rently on her mother; and whenever she mentioned her 

name it gave « pang to the heart of poor Elinor, who, re- 
praching b herself for having trifled with so many days of 
and wretched for some immediate relief, fanchd 
that ail relief ight soos be tu vain» Dar evens thing had 
been delaved tou lorg, and pictured to herself her suffer- 
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ing mother arriving too late to sce this derling child, ot to 
see her rational. 

She was on the point of sending ugein for Mr. Harri, 
or if he could not come, for some other advice, when the 
former — but not till after five o'clock — arrived. His 
opinion, however, made some little amends for his delay; 
for thongh acknowlodging » very unexpected and unples- 
fant alteration in his patient, he would not allow the 
danger to be material, and talked of the relief which a fresh 
mode of treatment must procure, with a confidence which, 
in @ lesser degrce, wes communicated to Elinor. He pro- 
mised to call again in the course of three or four hours ; 
and Jeft both the patient and her anxious attendant more 
composed than he hed found them. 

- With strong concern, and with many reproaches for not 
being called to their ald, did Mrs. Jennings bear in the 
morning of what had pesscd. Her former apprehensions, 
now with greater reason restored, ieft her no doubt of the 
event ; and though trying to speak comfort to Elinor, her 
conviction of her sister’a danger would not allow her to 
offer the comfort of hope. Her heart was really grieved. 
‘The rapid decay, the early death of girl 20 young, so 
lovely as Marianne, must have struck a Jess interested yer- 
son with concern. On Mrs. Jennings’s compassion she hat 
cther claima, She had been for three months her compa- 
uion, was still under her care, and she was known to have 
been greatly injured, and long unhappy. The distrcss of 
her after, too, particularly = favourite, was before her ; 
and as for their mother, when Mrs. Jennings convidered 

anne might probably be to ker what Charlotte 
was to heraclf, her sympathy in her sufferings was \e1y 


Mr. Harris was punctual in his second visit; but le 
came to be disappointed in his hopea of what the last would 
produce. His medicines had failed ; the fever wes un- 
abated ; and Marianne only more quict — not more hervelf 
— remained in 2 heavy stupor. Elinor, catching all, and 
imere than al}, bis fear in a moment, proposed to call in 
farther advices. But he judged it unnecessary: he bad 
‘til something more to try some fresh application, of 
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‘whose success he was almost as confident as the last ; and 
hia visit concluded with encouraging assurances which 
reached the ear but conld not enter the heart of Miss 
Dashwood. She was calm, except when she thought of 
her mother ; but she was almoct hopeless ; and in this state 
uhe continued till noon, scarcely stirring from her sister's 
bed, her thoughts wandering from one image of grief, one 
suffering friend to another ; and her spirits oppreesed to the 
utmost by the conversation of Mra. Jennings, who serupled 
not to attribute the severity and danger of thi 
the many weeks of previous indisposition which Ma: ied 
disappointment had brought on. Elinor felt all the rea- 
sonableness of the idea, and it gave fresh misery to ber 
Feflections. 

About noon, however, she began — but with a cautior 
—a dread of disappointment which for some time kept 
her silent even to her friend — to fancy, to hope she coukt 
perceive 2 slight amendment in her sister’s pulse: she 
waited, watched, and examined {t again and again ; and at 
fast, with an agitation more difficult to bury under ‘exterlor 
calmness than all her foregoing distress, ventured to egm~ 
muntcate her hopes. Mrs. Jennings, though forecd,“on 
examination, to acknowledge a temporary revival, tried to 
keep her young frieud from indulging a thought of its 
continuance ; and Elinor, conning over every injunction of 
distrust, told herself likewise not to hope. But it was too 
late. Hope hed alrealy entered; and feeling all its 
anxions fiutter, she bent over her sister to watch —she 
hardly knew for what. Half an hour passcd away, anid 
the favourable symptom yet blessed her. Others even urose 
to confirm it. Her breath, her skin, her lips, all flattercd 
Elinor with signs of amendment ; and Marianne fixed hor 
vyes on her with a rational, though languid, gaze. Anxicty 
and hope now oppressed ber in equal degrees, ani left hor 
no moment of tranquillity till the arrival of Mr. Harris at 
four o'clock ; when ‘assurances, his fclicitations on a 
recovery in her aiatcr even surpassing his expectation, geve 
her coufitence, comfort, an tears of joy. 

Marianne was in overy respect materially better ; and he 
doclared her entirely out of danger. Mrs. Jennings, per= 
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haps satisfied with the partial justification of her forebod. 
ings which had been found in their Iste alarm, allowed 
herself to trust in his jndgment, and admitted, with an— 
felgned joy, and soon with unequivocal cheerfulness, the 
Feobmbility of an entire recovery. 

‘Eunor coukd not be cheerful. "Mer joy was of « different 
kind, and led to any thing rather than to gaiety. Marianne. 
restored to Hfe, health, friends, and to her doting mother, 
‘was an idea to S11 her heart with sensations of exquisite 
comfort, and expend it im fervent gratitude; but it led 
to no outward demonstrations of joy, no words, no smiles. 
All within Elinor's breast was satisfaction, silent and strong. 

She continued by the side of ber sister, with little in- 
termission, the whole afternoon ; calming every fear, satls- 
fying every enquiry of her enfecbled spirits, supplying 
every succour, and watching almost every look and every 
breath. ‘The possibility of a relapse would, of course, in 
vome moments, occur to remind her of what anxiety was ; 
but when she saw, on ber frequent and minute examin. 
ation, that every symptom of recovery continued, and saw 
aeiemne at six o'clock sink into « quiet, steady, and to 

renee comfortable, sleep, she silenced every doubt. 

a time was now drawing on when Colonel Brandon 
might be expected back. ‘At ten o'clock, she trustod, or at 

be relieved from 


the areadfel suspen? in which she umat now be Gavelling 
towards them. The Colonel, too !—pethaps scarcely less 
an object of pity! Oh, Seeclew ae tie pecerens of tess, 


their sudden reverse, eating much ; end the present 
refreshment with such feelings of content as 
she brought to it, was e. Mrs, Jennings 
would have ;, at its conclusion, to take some 
ae ees hak Eto bed oo oe of Be 
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instant. Mrs, Jennings, therefore, attending her up stairs 
into the sick chamber, to satisfy herself that all continued 
right, left her there again to her charge and her thoughts, 
and retired to her own room to write letters and sleep, 

‘The night was cold and stormy. The wind roared round 
the house, end the rain beat against the windows; but 
Elinor, all happiness within, regarded it not. Marianne 
slept through every blast; and the travellers, they had « 
tich reward in store, for every present inconvenience. 

The clock struck eight. Had it been ten, Elinor would 
have been convinced that at that moment she heard » car- 
riage driving up to the house; and so strong was the per- 
muasion that she did, in spite of the almost ixopossibility of 
their being already come, that she moved into the adjoining 
dremsing-closet and opened a window shutter, to be satisfiod of 
the truth. She instantly saw that her ears had not deceived 
her. The flaring lamps of a carriage were immediately in 
view. By their uncertain light she thought she could 
discern it to be drawn by four horses ; and this, while it 
told the excesa of her poor mother’s alarm, gave some 
explanation to such unexpected rapidity. ‘ 

Never in her life had Elinor found it so difficult to be 
calm as at that moment. The knowledge of what her 
mother must be feeling aa the carriage stopped at the door, 
—of her doubt —her dread,—perhaps her despair.) — 
and of what she had to tell! with such knowlodge it was 
impossible to be calm. All that remained to be done was 
to be apeedy ; and, therefore, staying only till she could 
leave Mra. Jennings’s maid with her sister, she hurried 
down stairs. 

‘The bustle in the vestibule, as she passed along an inner 
lobby, assured her that thoy were already in the houne. 
She rushed forwards towards the drawing-room: whe en. 
tered it, — and saw only Willoughby. 
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. CHAPTER VIIL 


Exanon, starting back with a look of horror at the sight of 
him, obeyed the firat impulee of her heart in turning la 
stantly to quit the room; and her hand was already on 
the lock, when ii setlon waa suspended by Bie, hasty 
advancing, and saying, in « voice rather of command than 








supplication, -— 

“ Miss Dashwood, for half an hour — for ten minutes 
—1 entreat you to stay.” 

+ No, sir,” she replied with firmness, “I sball nof stay 
Your business cannot be with me, The servants, I sup. 
pm! forgot to tell you that Mr. Palmer was not in the 

jomse.” 


“Had they told me,” he cried with vebemence, “ that 
Mr, Palmer and all his relations were at the devil, it would 
aE ra caly yon me from the door. My business is with 

“ With Del” — in the utmost amaxzement : —- “* well, 
sir — be quick — and if you can — less violent.” 

«Bit down, aud I will be both.” 

Sho hesitated ; zhe knew not what to do. The possi- 
bility of Colonel Brandon’s srriving and finding him there 
eame across her, But she had promised to hear him ; and 
her eu:foaity no Jess than her honour was engaged. After 
8 moment’a recollection, therefore, concluding that prndonce 
required despatch, and that ber scquiescence would best 
promote it, ahe walked silently towards the table, and sar 
down. He took the opposite chair ; and for half a minute 
not a word was said by either. 

“ Pray be quick, sir,” said Elinor, impatiently ; ‘1 have 
uo time to spare. 

‘He was aiting fn an attinde of deep maditation, and 
seomed not to hear her. 

© Your sister,” said he, with abrnptness, a moment 
afterwards, ‘is cut of danger. I heard it from the servant. 
God be praised 1 But is it true ? in it really trae?” 
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Elinor would not speak. He repeated the euquiry with 
yet greater eagerncss. 
** For God's sake tell me, is she out of danger, or is she 


“ We hope she is.” 

He rove up, and walked across the room. 

“ Had I known ea much half en hour ago; — but ance I 
here,” speaking with a forced vivacity as he returned to 

his seat, —“ what does it signify? For once, Mies Dash- 

‘wood — it will be the laat time, perhaps —let us be cliccr— 
ful together. Iam in a fine mood for galety. Tell me 

honestly,” « deeper glow overspreading hia “do you. 
think me most a knave or a fool?” 

Elinor looked at him with greater astonishment than 
ever. She began to think that he must be in Hquor ;— 
the atrangeness of such a visit, and of such manucra, 
seemed no otherwise intelligible ; and with this impression 
ahe immediately rose, saying, — 

“ Mc. Willoughby, 1 advise you, at present, to return to 
Combe. I am nat at leisure to remain with you longer. 
Whatever your business may be with me, it will be buyer 
recollected and explained to-morrow.” 

“T understand you,” he 1eplicd, with an expreasive smile, 
and @ voice perfectly calm; “ yoa, I am very drunk, A. 
pint of porter with my cold becf at Marlborough wus 

to oversct me.” 

“« At Marlborough !” cried Elnor, more and more at 
loss to understand what he would be at. 

“© Yes —I left London this morning at clght o'cloch, 
and the only ten minutes I have spent out of my chain 
since that time procured me a nunchion at Marlborough 

‘The steadincas of his manner, and the intelligence of h 
eye av he spoke, convincing Elinor, that whatever other uu- 
pardonable folly might bring him to Cleveland, he was not 
brought there by intoxication, she ssid, after a moment's 
recollection, — 

*© Mr, Willoughby, you oughé to feel, and I certainly da, 
that after what has passed, your coming here in this man- 
ner, and forcing yourself upon my notice, requires a very 

exeuxe. ‘What ia it that you mean by it?” 
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<I mean,” said he, with serious energy, * if I can, to 
make you bate me one dogree lesa than you do now. 
mean to offer some kind of explanation, some kind of 
apology, for the past ; to open my whole heart to you, and 
by convincing you, that though I have been always # 
Mockhead, I have not been always a razeal, to obtain some- 
thing like forgiveness from Ma—— from your alster.” 

© Iu thia the real reason of your coming?” 

¢ Upon my soul it ix,” was his answer, with a warmth 
which brought all the former Willoughby to her remem. 
brance, and, in spite of herself, made her think him sin- 





cere. 

“* If chat In all, you may be satisfied already ; for Marl. 
anne does, che has tong forgiven you.” 

“* Tas she P” he cried, in the same eager tone. “ ‘Then 
she has forgiven me before she ought to have done it. 
Bat she sball forgiva me again, and on more reasoneble 
grounds. Now will you listen to me?” 

Elinor bowed her, mavent, 

«I do not know,” said he, sfter a pause of expectation 
on,her side, and "hooghetabens fulness on bis own, “how you 
may have accounted 2 my behaviour to your sister, ar 
what diabolical motive you may have imputed to me. 
Perhaps you will hardly think the better of me,— 

worth the trial, however, —and you shall hear every thing. 
When I first became intimate in your family, I bad no 
other intention, no other view in the sequaintance, than to 
pass my time pleasantly while I was obliged to remain in 
Devonshire, more plessantly than I had ever done before, 
Your sister's lovely person, and interesting manners, eould 
not but please me; and her bebaviour to me almost from the 
first was of a kind —it is astonishing, when I reflect on what 
it was, and what she was, that my Leart should have been 20 
insensible! But at first, I must confess, my vanity only 
wan elevated by it. Carclean of her happiness, thinking 
only of my own amusement, giving way to feelings which 
1 had always been too much in the habit of indulging, T en- 
deavoured, by every means In my power, to make myself 
Peasing to her, without any design of returning her affte~ 


tion.” 
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Misa Dashwood, at this point, turning her eyes on him 
with the most angry contempt, stopped him, by saying,— 

= Tt is hardly warth while, Mr. Wiloaghby, for you to 
relate, or for me to listen any longer. Such a beginning 
as this cannot be followed by any thing. Do not let me 
be pained by hearing any thing more on the subject.” 

«* J insist on your hearing the whole of it,” he replicd. 
** My fortune was never large, and 1 bad always been ox- 
pensive, always in the habit of associating with people of 
better income than myself. Srey ye since my comin 
of age, or even before, I believe, added to my debts 
and though the death Se any old ‘cousin, Mrs. Smith, was 
set me free, yet that event being uncertain, and possibly f« 
distant, it had been for some time my intention to re~-catabli 
my circumstances by marrying & woman of fortune. ‘To 
attach myself to your sinter, therefore, was not a thing to be 

t of; and with = meanness, selfishness, crucity, 
which no indignant, no contemptuous look, even of youis, 
‘Mies Dashwood, can ever reprobate too much,—-I was act- 
ing in thia manner, to engage her regard, without a 
thought of returning it. But one thing may be sald @or 
me: even in that horrid state of selfish vanity, I did not 
know the extent of the injury I meditated, because I did 
not then know what it was to ‘But have J ever known 
it? Well may it be doubted ; for, had ¥ really Joved, 
could 1 have sacrificed my feelings to vanity, to avarice ? 
or, what is more, could I have sacrificed hers? But 
I have done it. To avoid a comparative poverty, which 
her affection and her society would have deprived of ell tn 
horrors, I have, by raising myeel fo affluence, lost every 
thing that could make it # blessing. 

‘You did, then,” ssid Elinor, a lttle softened, « bo 
lieve yourself at one time attached to her 2” 

“ To have resisted auch attractions, to have withstood 
such tenderness! Is there x man on carth who could 
have done it? Yes, 1 found myself, by insensible de- 
grees, sincerely fond of her; and the happiest houre of 
my life were what I spent with hor when I felt my inten- 
tions were strictly honourable, and my feelings blameless, 
Even then, however, when faby determined on paying my 

ed 
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aisdreasen to her, Z allowed myself most improperly to put 
off, from day to day, the moment of doing it, from an un- 
wiltingoess to exter into an eugegumeut while ; my circum- 
stances were eo greatly embarrassed. I will not resson 
here — nor will I stop for yow to expatiate on the ab- 
surdity, and the worse than cbourdity, Df eerupling to en= 
gage my faith where my honour was alresdy bound. The 
event has proved that ¥ was a cunning fool, providing with 
great circumspection for a possible opportunity of making 
myself contemptible and wretched for ever. At Jast, how 
ever, my resolution was taken ; and I hed determincd, os 
soon as I could engage her alone, to justify the attentions 
Thad eo invaracly paid her, and openly assure her of an 
affection which I bad already taken such pains to display. 
But in the interim — in the interim of the very few hours 
that were to pass before I could have an opportunity of 
speaking with her in private —a circumstance occurred — 
an unlus circumstance ~ to ruin all my resolution, and 
with it my comfort. A discov took piace," bese 
he hesitated and looked down. ‘“¢ Smith had some~ 
how or other been informed, I imagine by some distant 
relation, whose interest it was to deprive me of her favour, 
of an affair, a connection — but I need not ex) capisin myself 
farther,” he added, looking at her with a height 
Jour and an enquiring eye, —“ your particular intimacy — 
you have probably heard the whole story long ago.” 
“ I have,” returned Elinor, colouring likewise, and 
hardening her heart anew against any compassion for him, 
“© 1 have heard it all; and how you will explain away 


** Remember,” cried Willoughby, “ from whom you re- 
ceived the account. Could it be an impartial one? ¥ 
acknowledge that her eituation and her character ought to 
have been respected by me. I do not mean to justify my- 
self, but at the same time cannot leave you to suppose that 
T have nothing to urge — that becausc she was injured aho 
was irreproachable, and because J was a libertine, ake must 
be a saint. If the violance of her passions, the weakness 
of her understanding — I do not mean, however, to defend 
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myself. Her affection for me deserved better treatment ; 
ber Leong with Lager ee 1, Fecall the tenderness 
which, for a very time, the power of creat 
any return, I wish —I heartily wish it hed never oe 
‘but I have injured more than herself; and I have injured 
one, whose affection for me (may I say it?) was scarcely 
lese warm than hers; and whose mind— oh, how in- 
finitely superior !” 

“ Your indifference, however, towards that unfortunate 
girl — I must say it, unpleasant to me as the discussion of 
auch a subject may well be — your Indifference is no 
apology for your cruel neglect of her. Do not think your- 
self excused by any weakness, any naturel defect of un- 
derstanding on her side, in tho wanton craelty eo evident 
on yours, You must have known, that while you wero 
enjoying yourself in Devonshire, pursuing fresh schemes, 
always ey, always bappy, she was reduced to tho ex- 
tremest radience. 


But, upon my soul, I did not know it,” he warmly 
replied : ‘I did not recollect that I had omitted to give 
her my direction ; and common sense might havo 
how to find it out.” 

*¢ Well, sir, and what said Mrs, Smith ? * 

“ She taxed me with the offence at once, und my con- 
fuston may be guessed. The purity of her life, the for- 
mality of her notions, her ignorance of the world, — every 
thing was against me. The matter itself I could not deny, 
and vain was every endeavour to scften it. She was pre~ 
viously disposed, I believe, to doubt the morality of my 
conduct in general, and was, moreover, discontented with 
the very little attention, the very little portion of my time 
‘that I had bestowed on her in my present visit. In short, 
it ended In 9 total breach. By one measure I might have 
saved myself. In the height of her morslity, good woman f 
she offered to forgive the past, §f I would marry Eliza, 
That could not be ; and I was formally diamisscd from her 
favour and her house. The night following this affair—I 
‘was to go the next morning —was spent by me in deliber= 
ating on what my future conduct should be. The struggle 
waa great, but it ended tooscon. My afftction for Marlanne, 

z4 
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my thorough conviction of her attachment to me— it wea 
all insufficient to outweigh that dread of poverty, or get the 
better of those false ideza of the necessity of riches, which 
1 was naturally inclined to feel, and expensive society had. 
Increased. 1 had reason to beliove myself secure of my 

persuaded 


remained for me to do. A heavy scene, however, awaited 
me before I could leave Devonshire: I was engaged to 
dine with you on that very day ; some apology was there- 
fore necessary for my the engagement. But 
whether I should write this apology, or deliver it in person, 
was a point of long debate. To sce Marianne I felt woald 
be dreadfal ; and I even doubted whether I could see her 


undervalued my own magnsnimity, 2s the event do- 
clared ; for I went, I saw her, and saw her miserable, and 
left her miserable ;-— and left her hoping never to see her 


Why did you call, Mr. Willoughby ?” said Elinor, re- 


t 


iy; “ note would have answered every purpove. 
}y was it necessary to call?” 
«© It was necessary to own pride, 1 could not brar 


Ived, therefore, on calling at the cottage, ia my way to 
Honiton. The sight of your dear sister, however, was 
reslly dreadful; snd, to Kelghten the matter, T found her 

‘You were all gone I do not know where. I had 
Int her only che evenly before, so fully, 20 firmly resolved 
within myself on doing right! A few hours were to have 
engaged her to me for ever ; and I remember how happy, 
bow gay were my spirits, as I walked from the cottage ta 
Allenbam, satisfied with myself, delighted with evary body? 
But in this, our last interview of friendship, I approached 


bling. 
her deep regret, when I told her that I was obliged to 
leave Devoushire so immediately — I never shall forget it— 


united, tao wah such rane, wach conics In mel 
Oh, God ! what « hard-hearted rascal I was!” 
‘They were both alent for = few moments. Elinor firet 


Did you tell her that you should soon return?” 

“I do not know what I told her,” he replied, impa- 
tiently ; * less than was due to the past, beyond a doubt, 
and im all likelihood much more than was justified by the 
fature, I cannot think of it. It won't do. Then cama 
your dear mother to torture mo farther, with all her kind~ 
ness and confidence. Thank Heaven! it did torture me. 
I was miserable. Miss Dashwood, you cannot have an idea 
of the comfort it gives me to look back on my own misery. 
1 owe such a grudge io myself for the stupid, rascally folly 
of my own heart, that all my past sufferings under ft are 
only triumph and exultation to me now. Well, I went, left 
all that I loved, and went to those to whom, at best, 1 was 
only indifferent. My journey to town— travelling with my 
own horses, and therefore so tedioussy——no creature to 
apeak to—my own reflections #0 cheerful— when 1 looked 
forward every thing, so inviting !—when I looked bagk at 
Barton, the picturo so soothing!—oh, it was « blessed 
journey |” 

He stopped, 

“ Well, sir,” said Elinor, who, though, Pityiog him, grew 
impatient for his departure, “ and this 

“ All1!—no:—have you forgot wher passed in town? 
‘That infamous letter? Did she show it you?” 

“© Yea, I saw every note that passed.” 

“ When the first of hers reached me, (as it immediately 
aid, for 1 was in town the whole time,) what I felt Is, in 
the common phrase, not to be expressed ; in a more simple 
one, perhaps too simple to raise any emotion, my foelings 
yererery, very painful. Every line, every word, waa—in 

the hackneyed metaphor which their dear writer, were she 
here, would forhid—a dagger to my heart. To know that 
‘Marianne was in town was, in the same language, « thun- 
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they are better known to me than my own, and I am sure 
they are dearer.” 

‘Bilinor’s heart, which had undergone many changes in 
the course of this extraordinary conversation, was now soft- 
ened again; yet she felt it her duty to check such ideas 
in her companion as the last. 

« This is not right, Mr. Willoughby. Remember that 
you are married. Relate only what in your conscience you 
think necessary for me to hear.” 

«« Marianne’s note, by assuring me that I was atill as 
dear to her aa in former days,—that in spito of the many, 
many weeka wo hed been separated, she was ea constant in 
her own feelings, and as full of faith in the constancy of 
mine as ever, — awakened all my remorse. I say awakened, 
because time and London, business and dissipation, had in 
seme meauure quieted it, end I bad been growing a fine 
hardened villain, fancying myself indifferent to her, and 
choosing to fancy thet abe too must have become indifferent 
to me; talking to myself of our past attachment as a mere 
idle, trifling, business; shrugging up my shonldera in proof 





every scruple, by 2 
be heartily glad to hear ahe fs well married.’ But this note 
made me know myself better. I felt that she was infl- 
Altely dearer to me than any other woman in tho world, 
and that I was using her infamously. But every thing waa 
then just settled between Miss Grey end me. ‘To retreat 
was impossible. AD that I had to do was to avoid you 
both. I sent no answer to Marisnne, intending by that 
means to preserve myself from her farther notice ; and for 
tome time I was even determined not to call in Berkeley 
Street; but at last, Judging it wiser to affect the air of a 
coo}, common acquaintence then any thing clse, I watched 


“ Watched us ont of the house |”” 

“* Even eo. You would be surprised to hear how often 
I wetched you, bow often I was on the point of falling in 
yth you.” Ihave entered many a shop to avoid your 
sight as the carriage drove by. Lodging as I did in Bond 
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fereet, there was hardly a day in which I did not catch « 
glimpse of one or other of you; and nothing but the most 
constant watchfulncss on my ‘side, a most invariably pre. 
vailing desire to keep out of your sight, could have scpar~ 
ated us so long. I avoided the Middletons as much as 
possible, as weil as every body else who was likely to 
prove an acquaintance in common. Not aware of their 
being in town, however, 1 blundered on fir John, I 
believe, the first day of his coming, and the day after I 
had called at Mrs. Jennings’s. He asked me to a party, a 
dance at his honse in the evening. Hail he not told me as 
an inducement that you and your sister were to be thore, I 
should have felt it too certain a thing to trust myself near 
him, ‘The next morning brought another short note from 
Marianne — still affectionate, open, artless, confiding — 
every thing that could make my conduct most hatcful. 
could mot answer it I triod-— but could not frame a 
wentence, But I thought of her, I believe, moment 
of the day. If you ean pity me, Mies Dash |, pity my 
situation as it was then. With my head and heart fall of 
your siater, I was forced to play the happy lover twan- 
other woman! ‘Those three or four weeks were worse 
than all, Well, at last, as I need not toll you, you were 
forced on me; and what a sweet figure I cut! what an 
evening of egony it was! Marianne, beautiful as 
angel on one side, calling me Willoughby in such a ton: 
Oh, God! holding out her hand to me, asking me for an 
explanation, with those bewitching eyes fixed in such 
speaking solicitude on my face ! and Sophia, jealous an the 
devil on the other hand, looking all that was—- Well, it 
does not signify; it is over now. Such an evening! 1 
ran away from you all as soon as I could ; but not before 
I hed seen Marianne’s sweet face aa white asdeath. That 
wan the last, last look I ever had of her ; the last manner 
in which she appesred to me. It was a horrid eight! Yet 
when I thought of her to-day as really dying, it was a kind 
of comfort to me to imagine that 1 knew oxactly how she 
would appéar to those who saw her last in this world, She 
wes before me, constantly bafore me, ax I travelicd in the 
game look end hue.” 
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A short pause of mutual thoughtfulness succeeded. 

iby firat rousing himself, broke it thus : — 

Well, brady pdicrerer Lrerdirspredtr 4 ‘Your sister in 
certainly better, certainly out of danger?” 

“ We are assured of it” 

“© Your poor mother too | doting on Marianne.” 

But the letter, Ms. Willoughby, your own letter: hava 
you any thing to say about that 

rl ees Rare layer uly Your sister wrote to 
me again, you know, the very next morning. You saw 
what she said. I was breskfasting at the Ellisons, 
—and her letter, with some others, was brought to me 
there from my lodgings. It happened to catch Sophia's 

before it caught mine; — and its size, the clegance of 

paper, the handwriting altogether, fmmediately ave her 
2 auspicion. Bome vague report hed reached her before of 

attachment to some young in Devonshire, and 

had passed within ‘ae chttetlon jon the preceding even~ 

Ing had marked who the young lady was, and made her 
more jealous than ever. Affecting that air of playfuincss, 
the.2fore, which is delightful in woman one loves, she 
‘opened the letter directly, and read Ste contents. She was 
well paid for her impudence. She read what made her 
wretched. Her wretchedness I could have borne, but her 
passion — her roalice — at all vents it must be ap; 
And, in short, what do you think of my wife's style of 
letter-writing ? —— delicate — tender —- truly feminine — 
was it not? 

“ Your wife! The letter was in your own hand- 
writing. 

"You, but I had only the credit of scrvilely copying 
such sentences as I was ashamed to put my neme to. ‘The 
original was all her own — her own happy thoughts and 
gentle diction. But what could I do? We were engaged, 
every thing Jn preparation. the dey almost fixed — but I 
am talking Hke a fool. Preparation! Day! In honcst 
words, her money was necessary to me, aml in a situation 
Uke mine any thing was to be done to prevent a rupture. 
And after all, what did it signify to my character, in the 
opinion of Marianne and her friends, in what languege my 
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answer was couched? It must have been only to one end. 
My business was to declara mysclf = scoundri; and 
whether I did it with a bow or » bluster was of little 
importance. ‘I am ruined for ever in their opinion,’ 
anid ¥ to myself: ‘ I am chnt ont for ever from their s0- 
cioty ; they already think me an anprincipled fellow ; this 
letter will only make them think me a blackguard one.” 
Such were my reasonings as, in a sort of desperate careless. 
ness, 1 copied my wife's words, and parted with the lest 
relics of Marianne. Her three notes, —unluckily th 
were all in my pocket-book, or I should have denied thelr 
existence, and hoarded them for ever, — 1 was forced to 
put them up, and could not even kiss thom. An¢t the 
Jock of hair — that, too, I had always carricd about me in 
the sume pocket-book, which was now scarchod by madam 
with the most ingratiating virulence, — the dear lock, — 
all, every memento was torn from me.” i s 

“ You are very wrong, Mr. Willough! very blam- 
able,” said Elinor ; while her ‘voice, in epite of hersclf, 
betrayed her compassionate emotion ; “you onght not to 
speak in this way, either of Mre. Willoughby or my slifer. 
You have made your own choice. Tt was not forced on 
you. Your wife has « claim to your politeness, to your 
Tespect, at least. She must be attached to you, or she 
would not have married you. To treat her with unkind- 
ness, to speak of her slightingly, is no atonement to 
Marianne; nor can I suppose it a relief to your own 
consclence.” 

“Do not talk to me of my wife,” said he with a heavy 
nigh ; ‘ she does not deserve your compassion. She knew 
T had no regard for her when we married. Well, married 
we were, and came down to Combe Magna to be happy, 
and afterwards returned to town to be gay. And now do 
you pity me, Miss Dashwood? Or have I said all this 
to no purpose? Am I,—be it only one degree,—am I less 
guilty in your opinion than I was before? My intentions 
were not alwaya wrong. Have I explained away any part 
of my multe 

«Yes, yon have certainly removed something — a little, 
‘You have proved yourself, on the whole, lers faulty than 1 
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had believed you. You have proved your heart les« wicked, 
much less wicked. Bott, Mardy Ee ae melee thee 
you have inflicted — I hardly know whst could have made 
it worse.” 

« ‘Will you repeat to your aister, when she is recovered, 
what I have been telling you? Let me be « Httle lightened, 
tno, in her opinion as well as in yours. You tell me that 
she has forgiven me already. Let me be able to fancy that 
a better knowledge of my heart, and of my present feelings, 
will draw from her « more spontancons, more natural, 
more gentle, lesa dignified, forgiveness. Tell her of my 
rnleery, and ‘my penitence j '——tell her that my heart was 
never inconstant to her 3 and, if you will, that at this 
moment she is dearer to me than ever. 

“ vill tell er all thas is neccessry to what may com- 
paratively be called your justifica But you have not 
explained to me the pertioular reason of your coming now, 
nor how you heard of her illness.” 

Last night, in Drury Lane lobby, I ran against Sir 
John Middleton ; and when he saw who I was, for the fire: 
tinté these two months, he spoke to me. That he had cot 
me aver since my marriage, I had scen without surprise or 
reacntment. Now, however, his good-natured, cat, 
stupid soul, full of indignation against me, an concern foi 
your sister, could not resist the temptation of telling ma 
what he knew ought to, though probably he did not think 
it would, vex me horri As bluntly as he could speek 
it, thorefore, he told me that Marianne Dashwood wan dying 
of a putrid fever at Cleveland—a letter that morning re- 
ceived from Mis. Jennings declared her danger most im- 
minent — the Palmers all gone off in a fright, &c. I wos 
too much shocked to be able to pass myeelf off as insensible 
even to the undiscerning Sir John. His heart was softened 
in seeing mine suffer ; and so much of his ill-will was done 
away, that when we parted, he elmost shook me by the 
lhand while he reminded me of an old promise about a 
pointer puppy. What ¥ felt on hearing tbat your sister 
‘was dying, and dying, too, believing me the greatest villein 
upon earth, scorning, hating me in her lateat moments — 
for how could I tell what horrid projects might not have 
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been imputed? One person I was sure would represer.t 
me an capable of any thing. What I felt was droadful! 
‘My resolution was soon made, and at eight o'clock this 
morning 1 was in my carriage. Now you know all.” 

Elinor msde no answer. Her thoughts were silently 
fixed on the irreparable injury which too carly an indc- 
pendence, and its consequent habite of idleness, dissipation, 
and luxury, had made in the mind, the character, the hap- 
piness, of a man who, to every advantage of person end 
talents, united 2 disposition naturally open and honest, and 
2 feeling, affectionate temper. The world had made him 
extravagant and vain—extravegance and vanity had made 
him cold-hearted and selfich. Vanity, while secking ite 
own guilty triumph at the expense of another, had involved 
him in a real attachment, which extravagance, or at Icast 
its offypring, necessity, had required to be sacrificed. Kach 
faulty propensity in leading him to evil. bad Ied him like- 
wise to punishment. The attachment, from which against 
honour, against feeling, against every better intercat he had 
outwardly torn himself, now, when no longer allowable, 
Governed every thought; and the connection, for the sake 
of which he had, with little scruple, left her sister to 
misery, wax likely to prove a souree of unbappincas to 
bimeelf of a far more incurable nature. From a reveric of 
this kind she was recalled at the end of some minutes by 
Willoughby, who, rousing himself from » reverie at loant 
capally ‘painful, started up in preparation for going, and 

*€ There in no use in staying here ; J must be off.” 

“© Are you going back to town?” 

“ No— to Combe Magna. I have business there ; from 
thence to town in a day or two. Good-by.” 

He held out his hand. She could not refuse to give him 
hera: he pressed it with affection. 

“And you do think something better of me than yuu 
did?" said he, letting it fall, and leaning against ‘the 
mantel-piece, aa if forgetting he was to go. 

Elinor assured him that she did ;-——that she forgave, 
pitted, wished him well — was even interested in his hep~ 
Viness — and added some gentle counsel as to the behaviour 
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most likely to promote it. His answer was pot very 
eneouraging. 

* As to that,” said he, “1 must rab through the world 
as well 2s I can. Domestic happiness is out of the question, 
if, however, I am alowed to think that you and yours fect 
un interest in my fate and actions, it may be the means — 
it may put me on my guard — at least it will be something 
to live for. Marianne, to be sure, is lost to me for ever. 
Were I even by any blessed chance at liberty again ———" 

Elin 


I shall now 





gO 

“ What do you mean?” 

~ Your sister's 

“* You sre very wrong. ‘She can never be more lost to 
you than sbe is now.” 

* But she will be gained by some one else. ore ot tee 
wome one should be the Beringer Herter phe 
could least ‘bear — but I will not stay to rob mynelf of all 
your passionate good-will, by chowing that where I 
Tats mont Tojaed 1c Jou forge Good-by, — God 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Munron, for some Gime after he left ber, for some time even 
after the sound of his carriage had died- away, remainod 
too much oppressed by a crowd of ideas, widely differing 
in themselves, but of which sadness was the general result, 
to think even of her sister. 

‘Willoughby,— he whom only half an hour ago she had 
abhorred as the most worthless of pa ety in 
spite of all his faults, excited a degree of commiseration 

the sufferings produced by them, which made ber think 
oe him: an tow petarated for ever from her family, wich = 
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tenderness, u regret, rather in proportion, as she soon ac- 
knowledged within herself, to his wishea than to hia merits. 
She felt that his influence over her mind wes heightened 
by circumstances which ought not in reason to have weight: 
by hat person of uncommon attraction, that open, affec- 
tionate. and lively manner, which it wee no merit to pos- 
sess; and by that still ardent Jove for Marianne, which iv 
was not ever innocent to indulge. But she felt that it wae 
a0, long, long before she could feel his influence leas. 

‘When at lest she rturned to the unconscious Marianne, 
the found her just awaking, refreshed by xo long and swect 
sleep to the extent of her hopes. Elinor’s heart I. 
‘The past, the present, the future, Willoughby’ 
Marianuc’s safety, and her mother’s expected arrival, threw. 
her altogether into an agitation of spirits which kept off 
avery indication of fatigue, and made her only feerful of 
betraying herself to her sister. Short was the time, how. 
ever, in which that fear could affect her ; for within half 
an hour after Willoughby’s leaving the house, she was 
again called down staira by the sound of another carriage, 
Eager to save her mother from every unneccesary mf 
ments horrible suspense, ahe ran iminediately into the 
hall, and reached the outward door just in time to receive 
and support her as she cutcred it. 

Mrs. Dashwood, whose terror as they drew near the 
house had produced almost the conviction of Marianne’s 
being no more, had no voice to enquire after her, no voice 
even for Elinor : but she, waiting neither for salutation nor 
enquiry, instantly gave the joyful relief; and her mother. 
catching it with all her usual warmth, was in a moment as 
ouch overcome by her happincss as she Isad been befure by 
her fears. She was supported into the drawing-room bo-~ 
tween her daughter and her friend ; and there, sheddl g 
tears of joy, though atill unable to speak, embraced Elinor 
again and again, turning from her at intervals to press 
Colonel Brandon’s hand, with a look which spoke at once 
her gratitude, .and ber conviction of his shoring with her- 
welf in the bliss of the moment. He shared it, however, in 
a silence even greater than her o«n. 

As soon ex Mrs. Dashwood had recovered herrelf, to sce 
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‘Marianne was her first dealre ; and in two minutes she was 
with her beloved child, rendered dearer to her than ever 
‘by absence, unbappiness, and danger. Elinor’s delight, aa 
she saw what esch felt in the meeting, was only checked by 
an apprebension of its robbing Mariaune of farther sleep: 
but Mrs. Dashwood could be calm, could be even prudent, 
when the life of a child was at stake; and Marianne, satis. 
fied in knowiug her mother was near her, and conscious of 
being too weak for conversation, submitted readily to the 
silence and quiet prescribed by every nurse around her. 
‘Mra. Dashwood would ait up with ber all night; and Eli- 
nor, in compliance with ber mother’s entreaty, went to bed. 
But the rest, which one night entirely sleepless, and many 
hours of the moat wesring anxiety seemed to make requi- 
site, was as kept off by irritation of spirits. Willoughby, 
* poor Willoughby,” as she now allowed herself to call 
him, was constantly in her ts; ahe would not but 
pow nequitted hreelf for having Judged him ao harely 
now acq ving im so harshly 
pefere. But her promisa of relating it to her sister wea 
wariably painful. She dreaded the performance of it, 
dreaded Fett its effect on Marianne might be; doubted 
whether, after such an explanation, she could ever be happy 
with anothers and for a moment wished Willoughby 9 
widower. Then, remembering Colonel Brandon, reproved 
hereclf, felt that to Ais sufferings and Ate constancy, far 
more than to his rival's, the reward of her sister wan due, 
and wished any thing rather than Mrs. Willoughby’s death. 
‘The shock of Colonel Brandon’s errand et Barton had 
‘been much softened to Mra. Dashwood by her own previous 
alarm ; for so great waa her uncasiness about Marienne, 
that she had already detcrmined to set out for Clevelan 
on that very day, without waiting for any farther intelli 
genen, and hed so far settled her journey before his ar- 
rival, that the Curcys were then expected every moment to 
fetch Margaret away, as her mother wes unwilling to take 
her where there might be infection. 
‘Marianne continued to mend every day; and the brilliant 
of Mrs. Dashwood’s looks and spirits proved 
‘her to be, am she repeatedly declared herself, one of the 
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happiest women in the world, Elinor could not bear the 
declaration, nor witness ita proofs, without sometimes wou. 
dering whether her mother ever recollected Edward. But 
Mra. Dashwood, trusting to the the temperste account of her 
own disappointment, which Elinor had sent her, was led 
eway by the exuberance of her joy to think only of what 
would increase it. Marianne was restored to her, from a 
danger in which, as he now began to feel, her ownpmis- 
taken judgment in encouraging the unfortunate attachment 
to Willoughby b had contributed to place her; and in her 
ad yet another source of joy, unthought of 
Fe A te was thus imparted to her, as soon am any 
opportunity of private confereuce between them occurred. 

* At last we are alone. My Elinor, you do not yet know 
pil my happiness. | Colonel Brandon loves Marianne, He 

haa told me so himeclf.”” 

Her daughter, feeling by turns both pleased and paincd, 
surprised and not surprised, was all silent attention. 

“ You are never like me, dear Elinor, or I should won- 
tay poldble goal to iy familys t should have Saod on 
any ‘posathte to my y, ave on 
Colonel ‘Brandon's marrying "a marrying one of you, es the ohject thost 
desirable ; and I believe Marianne will be the most happy 
with ‘him ‘of the two.” 

Elinor was helf inclined to ask her reason for thinking 
s0, because satisfied that none, founded on an impartial con- 
sideration of their age, characters, or feelings, could be 
given: but her mother must always be carried sway by 
her imagination, on any interesting subject; and, therefore, 
instead of an enquiry, she passed it off with « emile. 

«He opened his whole heart to me yesterday 2s we 
travelled. It came out quite unawares, quite undesignediy. 
1, you may well believe, could tak of nothing but my 
child :—he could not conceal bis distress; I saw that it 





cquallcd my own ; and he, perhaps thinking thet ‘mere 

friendship, as the world now goes, would not justify 20 

warm a sympathy ; or rather, not thinking at all, 1 suppose, 
irresistible feelings, 


to 
aes 
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He bes loved her, my Elinor, ever since the firet moment of 
meeing her.” 

‘Here, however, Elincr perceived, not the language, 
not the professions of Colonel Brandom, but the natural. 
embellishments of her mother’s active fancy, which fashion~ 
ed every thing delightfal to her as it chose. 

“He regard for her, infinitely murpeesing any thing that 
Willoughby ever felt or feigned, aa auch more warm, as 
more sincere or conatant, whichaver we are to call it, has 
eubsisted through all the knowledge of dear Marianne's 
unhappy prepossession for that worthless young man! end 
withoce selfishness, without encouraging a hope! could 
he have seen her happy with anotber. Such a noble mind ! 
such openness, much sincerity! No one can be deceived in 
him.” 

“Colonel Brandon's character,” ssid Elinor, “as an 
excellent man, is well established.” 

« T know it is,” replied her mother, seriously, ‘or, after 
such a warning, Z should be the lest to encourage such af- 
fection, or even to be pleased by it. But his comin, 
me as be did, with such ective, such ready friendship, 

onough to prove him ‘on of the worthlest of men.” 

character, however,” answered Elinor, “‘ does not 
Fest on one act of kindness, to which his affection for Ma- 
risnne, were humanity out of the case, would have prompted 
hin, To Mrs, Jennings, to the Middletons, be haz been 
long and intimately known: they equally love and respect 
him; and even my own knowledge of him, though lately 
acquired, in very considerable ; and so highly do J value 
and eateem him, that if Marianne can be happy with him, 
I shail be as ready 8 yourself to think our connection the 
greatest blessing to usin the world. What answer did you 
give him? Did you allow him to hope ?” 

“ Oh, my love! I could not then talk of hope to him or 
to myself, Marianne might, at thet moment, be dying. But 
he did not ask for hope, or encouragement. His was on 
involuntary confidence, an irrepressible effusion to e sooth- 
ing friend, not an spplication to s parent. Yet, after s 
time, I did sey, for, at first, I was quite overcome,, that if 
she lived, as I trusted she might, my greatest happiness 
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would Ue in promoting marriage ; and alnce our ar- 
rival, ince our alight neourity, I have repeated it to 
him ‘more fully, have given him every encouragement in 
my power, Time, a very little time, 1 tell him, will do 
every thing; Miarienne’s heart is not to be wasted for ever 
on such a man as Willoughby. His owu merits must soon 
secure it," 

To judge from the Colonel's spirits, however, you 
have not yet made him equally sanguine.” 

“No. Ho thinks Marianne’s affection too deeply 
rooted for any change in it under a» great length of time; 
‘and even supposing her heart egain free, is too diffident of 
himeelf to believe, that with euch « difference of age and 
dimposition he could ever attach her. There, however, he 
ia quite mistaken. His age is only so much beyond hers 
as to be an advantage, as to make his character and prin- 
ciples fixed; end his disposition, I am well convinced, 
ig exactly the very one to make your sister happy. And 
his , his manners, tov, are all in hia favour. ay 
partiality does not blind me: he certainly is not 0 hi 
some an Willoughby; but, at the same time, thape is 
something much more pleasing in his countenance. Thero 
‘was always a something, if you remember, in Willoughby's 
eyes at times, which I did not like.” 

Elinor could no¢ remember it; but her mother, with- 
out waiting for her assent, continued, 

«© And bis manners, the ‘manners are not only 
more pleasing to me than Willoughby’s ever were, bot 
they are of a kind I weil know to be more solidly attech- 
ing to Marianne. Their gentleness, thelr genuine atten- 
tion to other people, and their manly unstudied simplicity, 
ja much more accordant with her real disposition than the 
Hiveliness, often artificial, and often ill-timed, of the other. 
1 am very sure myself, thet had Willoughby turned out 
as really amiable, as he has proved himself the contrary, 
Marianne would yet never have been so happy with Aim 
as ahe will be with Colonel Brandon.” 

She paused. Her daughter could not quite agrec with 
her ; but her dissent was not heard, and therefore gave no 
offence. 
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« At Delaford, she will be within an easy distance of 
me,” aided Mrs. Dashwood, “ even if I remain at Barton; 
and in all probability, — for I bear it is = large village, 
indeed there certainly must be some small house or cottage 
close by, that would suit us quite as well as our present 
situation.” 

Poor Elinor! — here was 2 new scheme for getting her 
to Delaford ! — but her spirit was stubborn. 

* His fortune too !— for at my time of lfe, you know, 
every body cares about that s—and thongh I neither know, 
nar desire to know, what it really is, I am sure it must bo 
@ good one.” 

‘Here they were interrupted by the entrance of a thint 
person ; and Elinor withdrew to think it all over in private, 
to wish success to her friend, and yet, in wishing it, to fecl 
& pang for Willoughby. 





CHAPTER X. 


Manuarnn's illness, though weakening in its kind, hail not 
been long enough to make her recovery slow; and with 
Youth, nataral strength, and her mother’s presence in aid, 

0 amoothly as to enable her to remove, within 
folr days after the arrival of the Inter, into Mre. Palmer's 
dressing-room. When there, at her own particular re. 
quest, for she waa impatient to pour forth her thanks to 
him for fetching her mother, Colonel Brandan was invited 
to virlt her. 

His emotion in entering the room, in seeing her altcred 
looks, and in receiving the pale hand which she immediately 
held out to him, was such as, in Elinor's conjecture, must 
ariae from something more than his affection for Marianne, 
or the consciousness of its being known to others ; and she 
soon diecovered, in his melancholy eye and varying com- 
Tlexion es he looked at her sister, the probsble recurrence 
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of many past scenes of misery to his mind, brought back 
by that resemblance between Marianne and Elise already 
acknowledged, and now strengthened by the hollow cye, 
the sickly akin, the posture of reclining weakness, and the 
warm acknowledgment of peculier obligation. 

Mra. Dashwood, not Icsa watchful of what passed than 
her daughter, but with a mind very differently influenced, 
and therefore watching to very diffrent effect, saw nothing 
in the Colonel's behavionr but what arose from the moat 
simple and self-evident sensations, while in the actions and 
words of Marianne she persuaded herself to think that 
something more than tude already dawned. 

‘At the end of a1 day or two, Marisnne growing 
visibly stronger every twelvc hours, Mrs. Dashwood, urged 
equally by her own and her daughter's wishes, began to 
talk of removing to Barton. On her measurce depended 
those of her two friends: Mre. Jennings conkl not quit 
Cleveland during the Dashwoods' stay ; and Colonel Bran- 
don wax soon brought, by their united request, to consider 
his own abode there as equally determinate, if not equally 
indispensable. At his and Birs. Jenninge’s united request 
in return, Mre, Dashwood was prevailed on to accept the 
use of his carriage on her journey buck, for the better ac- 
commodation of ker sick child ; end the Colonel, at the 
Joint invitation of Mrs. Dashwood snd Mrs. Jennings, 
‘whose active good-nature made her friendly and hospitable 
for other people as well as herself, engaged with plessure 
to redeem it by a visit at the cottage, in the course of a 
few weeks. 

‘The day of sepsration and departure arrived; and 
Marianne, after taking so particular and lengthened » 
leave of Mrs. Jennings, one so carnestly grateful, xo full 
of respect and kind wishes as seemed due to her own 
heart from & secret acknowledgment of past inattention, and 
bidding Colonel Brandon ferewell with the cordiality of a 
friend, was carefully assisted by him into the carriage, 
of which he seemed anxious that she should engross at 
least balf. Mrs, Dashwood and Elinor then followed, and 
the others were left by themaclves, to talk of the travel~ 
Jers, and feel their own dulnezs, till Mre. Jennings was 

ut 
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aummoned to her chalse to take comfort in the gossip of 
her maid for the loss of her two young companions; and 
Colons! Brandon immediately afterwards took his solitary 
way to Delaford. 

‘The Dashwoods were two dsys on the road, and Mari- 
anne bore her journey on both without casential fatigue. 
Every thing that the most zealous affection, the moat 
tolicitous care, could do to render her comfortable, waa 
the office of each watchful companion, and each found 
their reward in her bodily ease, and her calmness of 
spirits. ‘To Elinor, the observation of the latter was 
particularly grateful. She, who had scen her week after 
‘week so constantly suffering, oppressed by anguish of heart 
which she had neither courage to speak of, nor fortitude 
to conceal, now saw with a joy, which no other coult 
equally share, an apparent composure of mind, which, in 
being the result, as she trusted, of serious reflection, must 
eventually lead her to contentment and cheerfulness. 


As they approached Barton, indeed, end entered on 
scenes, of which every fehl and tree ¢ some 
peculiar, some painful recollection, grew it and 


Thoaghefal, end tarning away her face from thelr notice. 
sat earnestly gazing through the window. But here 
Elinor could neither wonder nor blame; and when she 
saw, as she assisted Marianne from the carriage, that she 
had been crying, she saw only an emotion too natural in 
itnelf to raise any thing less tender than pity, and in ite 
unobtrasiveness entitled to praise. In the whole of her 
subsequent manner, she traced the direction of « mind 
awakened to reasonable exertion ; for no sooner had they 
entered their sitting-room, than Marianne turned 
her eyes around it with a look of resolute firmness, as 
if determined at onea to accustom herself to the sight of 
every object with which the remembrance of Willoughby 
could be connected. She said little, but every sentence 
aimed at cheerfulnesa; and thongh a sigh sometimes 
escaped her, it never passed away without the atonement 
of mamile. After dinner ahe would try her piano-forte. 
Bhe went to it ; but the music on which her eye first rested 
was an opers, procured for her by Willoughby, containing 
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some of their favourlte duets, and bearing on its outward 
leaf her own name in hia hand.wiiting. That would not 
do. fhe shook her head, put the music sside, and, 






did a0, that sho 





‘The next morning produced no abatement in these happy 
symptoms. On the contrary, with » mind and body alike 
atrengthened by rest, she looked and spoke with more 





return, and talking of the dear femily party which would 
then be restored, of their mutual pursuits and cheerful 
society, as the ‘only happiness worth a wish. 

“ When the weather ia settled, and I have recovered 
my strength,” said she, “we will take Jong walke to. 
every day. We will walk to the farm at the 
of the down, and see how the children go on; we 
walk to Sir Jobn’s new plentations at Barton Cross, 
the Abbeyland ; and we will often go to the old rui 
of the Priory, and try to trace its foundations a» far gs we 
are told they once reached. I know we shall be happy. I 
know the summer will pass beppily awsy. I mean never 
Jater in rising than six, end from that time till dinner 
wall divide every moment between music and reading. 
ave formed my plan, and am determined to enter on = 
courss of serious study. Our own library is too wel" 
‘Iknown to me, to be resorted to for any thing beyond mere 
amusement. But there are many wotks well worth read- 
ing at the Park; and there are others of more moduin 
production, which I know I ean borrow of Colonel Bran- 
don. By reading only six hours a day, I shall gain in the 
course of a twelvemonth a great deal of instruction which 
I now feel myself to want.” 

Elinor honoured her for a plan which originated so nobly 
as this; though smiling to ace the same eager fancy which 
had been leading ber to the extreme of languid indolence 
and selfish’ repining now at work in introducing excess 
into » scheme of such rational employment and virtuous 
sclfcontroL Her smile, however, changed to « sigh when 


Falls 





meg 
Fee 
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she remembered that her promise to Willoughby was yet 
unfulfilled, and feared she had that to communicate which 
might again unsettle the mind of Marianne, and ruin, at 
Teast for a time, this fair prospect of busy tranquillity. 
Willing therefore to delay the evil hour, she resolved to 
wait till her sister's health were more secure, before ie 
appointed it. But the resolution was made only to be 
broken. 


Marianns had been two or three days at home before 





auch aa might tempt the daughter's wishcs and the mo-~ 
ther’a confidence ; and Marianne, leaning on Elinor’s arm, 
wos authorised to walk as long as she could without 
fatigue, in the lane before the house. 

‘The sisters set out at a pace, slow as the feeblences of 
Marianve in av exercise hitherto untried since her illness 
required ; and they had advanced onty so far beyond the 
poms oe iter 2 hemp ot oe bill, the sesportant ane 

ind, wi ning ¥ eyes turned towards it, 
Marinone calmly maid 

«¢ There, exactly there,” pointing with one hand, “ on 

shat projecting mound, there I fell ; and there J first saw 


Willoughby.” 

Her volce sunk with the word, but presently reviving, 

added,— 

*T am thankfol to find that I can look with so litde 
pain on the spot! Shall we ever talk on that subject, Eli- 
nor?” hesitatingly it was said. ‘ Or will it ba wrong? 
T ean talk of it now, I hope, as X ought to do.” 

Elinor tenderly invited her to be 

“ As for regret,” said Marianne, “‘ i have done with 
that, an far ss he is concerned, I do not mean to talk to 
you of what my feelings have been for him, but what they 
are now. At present, if I could be satisfied on one point, 
if I could be allowed to think that he was not alouys act- 
ing * part not aleaye deceiving me; but above ali, if I 

could be assured that he never was so very wicked as my 
fears have sometimes fancied him, since the story of that 
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She stopped. Elinor joyfully treasured her worda as she 
answered,— 

*© If you could be assured of that, you think you should 
ice 


easy. 
“Yes. My peace of mind is doubly involved in it ; 
for not only is it horrible to suspect a person, who has been 
what he has been to me, of such designs, but what must 
it make me appear to myself? hat, in a situation like 
mine, but « most shamefully unguarded affection could ex- 





asked her sister, “ would you account fur 





‘is behaviour ?” 
« T would suppose him—oh, how glully would J sup. 
pose him !only fickle, very, very fickle.” 

Elinor said no more, She was debating within horeelf 
on the eligibility of begioning her atory directly, or postpon- 
ing it till Marianne were in stronger health; and they crept 
on for a few minutes in silence, 

“"¥ am not wishing him too much good,” said Mari- 
anue at last, with a sigh, “ when I wish bis secret refloc 
tions may be no more 9 umpleasant than my own. He will 
muffer enough in therm 

“ Do you compare ‘your conduct with his?” 

"No. I compare it with what it ought to have beon ; 
1 compare it with yours.” 

«< Our situations have borne little resemblance.” 

“« They have borne more than our conduct. Do not, 
my dearest Elinor, let your kindness defend what I know 
your judgment must censare. My illnces hes mado me 
think: It has given me leisure and calmness for scri- 
ous recollection. Long before I was enough rccovered to 
talk, I was perfectly able to reflect. I considered the past: 
I saw in my own behaviour, since the beginning of our ac_ 
quaintance with bim last autamn, nothing but a series of 
imprudence towards myself, want of kindness to others. 
X saw that my own feelings prepared my sufferings, 
and that my want of fortitade under them had almost led 
me to the grave. My illness, ¥ well knew, had been en- 
tirely bronght on by myself by such negligence of my own 
health, as I had felt, even at the time, to be wrong. 
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Had I died, en’ wal 180 damuer Gar removed I did not 
know my danger was removed ; but with 
auch feelings as these reflections gave me, I wonder at myre- 
covery, —wonder that the very eagerness of my desire to live, 
to have time for atonement to my God, and to you all, did 
not kill me at once. Had I died, in what peculiar misery 
should I have left you, my nurse, my friend, my sister! 
‘Yon, who had peen all the fretful selfishness of my letter 
days; who had known all the murmurings of my heart! 
How should 1 have lived in your remembrance! My mo- 
ther, too! How could you have consoled her! I cannot 
express my own abhorrence of myself. Whenever I looked 
towards the past, I saw some duty neglected, or some fail- 
ing indulged. Every body seemed injured by me. The 
kindness, the unceasing kindness, of Mra. Jennings, I had 
repaid with ungrateful contempt, ‘To the Middletons, the 
Palmers, the Steeles, to every common acquaintance even, 
I had been {nsolent and unjust; with a heart hardened 
against their merits, and a temper irritated by their vw 
attention. To Jobn, to Fanny, qe even to them, lee 
deserve, I had given less their due. But 
a all, above my mother, bed been ‘wronged by 
me, I, and only I, knew your heert and its sorrows; 
yet, to what did it inflaence me?— not to any compassion 
that could benefit you or myself. Your example was be- 
fore me; but to what avail? Was I more considerate of 
you and your comfort? Did I imitate your forbearance, 
or lessen your restraints, by taking any part in those offices 
of general complaizance or particular gratitude which han 
had hitherto been left to discharge alone? No; not 
when i knew you to be unhappy, than when I had believed 
you st ease, did I turn away from every exertion of duty 
or friendship ; scarcely allowing sorrow to exist but with 
me, regretting only that heart which had deserted and 
wronged me, and leaving you, for whom I professed an 
unbounded affection, to be miserable for my sake.“ 
‘Here ceased the rapid flow of her self-reproving spirit ; 
and Elinor, impatient to scothe, though too honest to-flatter, 
gave her instantly that praise and support which her frank- 
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ness and her contrition so well deserved. Marianne pressod: 
ber hand and replied,— 

“ You are very good. The future must be my proof, I 
have laid down 1ay plan, and if ¥ am capable of adhering to 
it, my feelings shall be governed and my temper improved. 
‘They shall no longer worry others, nor torture myself, I 
shall now live solely for my family. You, my mother, and 
Margaret, raust henceforth be all the world tome; you 
will ehare my affections entirely between you. From you, 
from my home, I shall never again have the smallest in- 
citement to move; and if I do mix in other society, it 
will be only to show that my spirit is humbkd, my 
amended, and that I can practise the civilities, the lesser 
duties of life, with gentleness and forbearance. As for 
Willoughby, to say that I shall soon, or that I shall ever 
forget him, would be idle. His remembrance can be over- 
come by no change of circumstances or opinions, But it 
aball be regulatedeit shall be checked by religion, by reason, 
by constant em; 

She paused —and added, in « lower voice, “« If I could 
but know Ais heart, avery thing would bocome cary.” . 
arte, who had now been for some time redtectits on 

propriety or impropriety of speeitily busarding her nar~ 
ration, without fecling tt al nenrer decision then at firat, 
heard this; and perceiving that as reflection did nothing 
resolution must do all, soon found hereelf leading’ to the 
fact. 

She managed the recital, as she hoped, with address ; 
prepared her anxious listener with caution ; related simply 
and honestly the chief points on which Willoughby grounded 
his apology ; did justice to his repentance, 2nd softened 
only his protestations of present regard. Marianne said 
mot a word. She trembled: her eyes were fixed on the 
ground ; and her lips became whiter than even sickness had 
Ieft thom. A thousand enquiries sprang up from her heart, 
but she dared not urge one. She caught every syllable with 
panting eagerness : her hand, unknowingly to herself, closely 
Pressed cheeks. 








‘Elinor, dreading 
and ‘J? they reached the door of the cottage, easily con- 
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jecturing what her curfosity must be, though no question 
‘was suffered to apesk it, talked of nothing but Willoughby, 
and their conversation together ; snd was carefully minute 
in every particular of spesch and look, where minuteness 
could be safely indulged. As soon as they entered the 
house, Marianne, with a kiss of gratitude, and these two 
words just articulate through her tears, “ Tell mamme,” 
withdrew from her sister, and walked slowly up stairs. 
Elinor would not attempt to disturb a solitude so reasonable 
as what she now sought; and with a mind anxiously pre- 
arranging ita result, and @ resolution of reviving the subject 
again, should Marianne fail to do it, she turned into the 
parlour to fulfil her parting injunction. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Mas. Dasnwoon did not hear, unmoved, the vindication ox 
her‘ former favourite. She rejoiced in his being cleared 
from some part of his imputed guilt; she was sorry for 
him ; she wished him happy. But the feclings of the 
past could not be recalled. Nothing could restore him 
with a faith unbroken, a character unblemished, to Mari- 
anne. Nothing could do away the knowledge of what the 
latter had suffered through his means, nor remove the guilt 
of hia conduct towards Elixa. Nothing could replace him, 
therefore, in her former esteem, nor injure the interests or 
Colonel Brandon. 

Hed Mre. Dashwood, like her daughter, heard Wil- 
Joughby’s story from himself, —had she witnessed his dis- 
tress, and been under the influence of bis countenance and 
his manner,—it is probable that her compassion would 
lave been greater. But it was neither in Elinor’s power, 
nor in her wish, to rouse such feelings in another, by her 
retailed explanation, as had at first been called forth in 
herself. Reflection had given calmness to her judgment, 
ang sobered her own opinion of Willoughby's deserts; 
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ahe wished, therefore, to declere only the simple truth, and 
lay open such facts as were really due to his character, 
without any embellishment of tenderness to lead the fancy 


astray. 

In the evening, whon they were all three together, 
Marianne began voluntarily to speek of him agein; but 
that it was not without an effort, the restless, unquict 
thoughtfala: 
viously sitting, i 
unsteady voice, plainly showed. 

“J wish to assure you both,” said she, “ that I sce 
evory thing as you can desire me to do.” 

‘Mrs. Dazhwood would have interrupted ber instantly 
with soothing tenderness, bad not Elinor, who really wished 
to hear her sister's unbiaseed opinion, by an eager sign, 
engaged her silence. Marianne slowly continued, — 

‘It is a great relief to me, what Elinor told mo this 
morning; I have now heard exactly what I wished to hear.” 
For some moments her voice was dont 5 but recovering, 
heraclf, she si sod and with roar calmness than before, 
——“T am now , L wish for no shange. 
I never could have been Eicon happy wi with him, after knowing, as 
sooner or later I must have known, all this. I should have 
hud no confidence, no esteem. Nothing could have done it 
away to my feelings.” : 

“JY know it, I know it,” cried ber mother. “ Happy 
with a man of libertine practices! With onc who had 20 
injured the peace of the dearest of our frisnds, and the best 
of men! No—my Marianne has not a heart to be made 
happy with auch a msn! Her conscience, her scnsitive 
conscfence, would have felt all that the conscience of her 
husband ought to have felt” 
janne sighed, and repeated, ‘* I wish for no change.” 
ma consider the matter,” ssid Elinor, “ exactly as a 
good mind and « sound understanding must consider it ; 
and I dare say you perceive, as well as myself, not only in 
this, but in many other circumstances, reason enough to be 
convinced that your marriege must have involve you in 
‘many certain troubles and disappointments, in which you 
would have been poorly supported by an affection, on bia 














side, much less certain. m Find you merriad, you must have 
Leon always poor. His expensiveness is acknowledged 
even by himself ; and his whole conduct declares, that self. 
denial is a word hardly understood by him. His demands, 
and your inexperience together, on a small, very small in- 
come, muat have brought on distresses which would not be 
the Jess grievous to you, from having been entirely unknown, 
and anthought of before. Your sense of honour and honesty 
would have led you, 1 know, when aware of your situ- 
ation, to attempt all the economy that would appear to you 
possible ; and, perhaps, as long as your frogality :etrenched 
only on your own comfort, you might have been suffered ta 
practise it, but beyond that—and how little could the 
utmost of your alngle management do to stop the ruin 
which had begun before your marriage? beyond that, 
had you endesvoured, however reasonably, to abridge Ais 
enjoyments, is {t not to be feared, that instead of pre- 
vailing on feelings so eelfiah to consent to it, you would have 
Jessened your own influence on his heart, and made him 
t the connection which hed involved him in such 
Marianne’s Ups quivered, and che repeated the word 
« Selah?” in atone that implied, “Do you really think 
‘him selfish? 
“* The whole of his behaviour,” replied Elinor, “* from 
the beginning to the end of the affiir, has been 
on selfishness, It was sclfishness which frst made him 


own were engaged, ‘made him delay the confession of it, 
and which finally carried him from Barton. His own 

enjoyment, or his own ease, was, in every particular, his 
ruling principle.” 

« It is very true. My happiness never was his object.” 

“* At present,” continued Elinor, “he regrets what he 
has done, And why does he regret it? Because he finds 
it has not answered towards himeclf. It has not made 
him heppy. His circumstances are now unembatrassed 
—he suffers from no evil of that kind; and he thinks 
only that he has married s woman of 2 less aziable temper 
than yourself But does it thence follcw that hod ho 
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married you, he would have been happy? The incon- 
veniences would have been different. He would then 
have suffered under the pecuniary distresses which, because 
they are removed, he now reckons as nothing. He would 
have had a wife of whose temper he could make no com- 
plaint, but he would bave been always necessitous —alwa: 
Poor and probably would soon have learned to rank 

innumerable comforts of « clear estate ‘and good income 
as of far more importance, even to domestic happiness 
than the mere temper of a wife.’ 

I have not a doubt of it,” said Marianne ; “and I 
havo nothing to regret—nothing but my own folly.” 

“ Rather say your mother’s imprudence, my child,” said 
‘Mrs. Dashwood: “ she must be answerable.” 

Marianne would not let her proceed ; and Elinor, sativ 
Sel that each felt their own error, wished te evoid any 

of the past that might weaken her sister's apirits ; 
she, erefore, pursuing the first subject, immediately con- 
tinued, — 

‘¢ One observation may, 1 think, be fairly drawn from 
the whole of- the atory—that all Willoughby’s difficulties 
have arisen from the first offence against virtuc, ix* his 
behaviour to Eliss Williams. That crime bes been the 
origin of every lesser one, and of all his preacnt dis 
contents." 

Marianne assented most feelingly to the remark; and 
her mother was led by it to an enumeration of Colone} 
Brandon's injurics and merits, warm as friendship end 
design could unitedly dictate. Her deughter did not look, 
however, as if much of it were heard by her. 

Elinor, according to her expectation, saw, on the two or 
three following days, that Marianne did not continue to 
gain strength as bad done; but while ber resolution 
‘was unsubdued, and she still tried to appear and 

easy, her sister could safely trust to the effect of time upon 


her health. 

‘Margaret returned, and the family were again all re- 
stored to each other, agein quietly settled at the cottage ; 
nd if not pursuing their umal stadies with quite so much 
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vigour as when they first came to Barton, at Icast planning 
a vigorous prosecution of them in future. 

Elinor grew impatient for some tidings of Edwerd. 
She had heard nothing of him since her leaving London, 
nothing new of bis plans, nothing certain even of his 
present bode. Some letters had pessed between her and 
her brother, in consequence of Marianne’s ness; and in 
the first of John's there had been this sentence: —‘“* We 
know nothing of our unfortunate Edward, and can make 
no enquirles on eo prohibited a subject, but conclude him 
to be atill at Oxford ;” which was all the intelligence of 
Edward afforded her by the corespondence, for his name 
was not even mentioned in any of the succeeding letters 
She waa not doomed, however, to be long in ignorance of 
his measures, 

Their man-servant had been sent one morning to Exeter 
on business; and when, as he waited at table, he had 
satisfied the enquiries of hia mistress 2s to the event of his 
errand, thia was his voluntary communication, — 

“© suppose you know, ma’am, that Mr. Ferrers is 
monrried.” 

Marianne gave a violent start, fixed her eyes upon 
Einor, saw her turning pale, and fell back in ber chalr in 
hysterics. Mr. Dashwood, whose eyes, az she answered 
the servant's enquiry, had intuitively taken the same direc- 
tion, was shocked to perceive, by Elinor’s countenance, how 
much she really suffered; and, in «moment afterwards, 
alike distressed by Marianne’s situation, knew not on 
which child to bestow her principal attention. 

The servant, who saw only that Miss Marianne was 
taken ill, had sense enough to call one of the maids, who, 
with Mrs. Dashwood’s assistance, supported her into the 
other room. By that time Marianne was rather better ; 
and her mother, leaving her to the care of Margaret and 
the maid, returned to Elinor, who, though etill much dis- 

l, had so far recovered the use of her reason and 
voice as to be just beginning an enqui of Thomas, as to 
the eonres of his intelligence. Mra. wood. immedi 
ately took all that trouble on herself; and Elinor had the 
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benefit of the information without the exertion of seck- 
ig it. 
* Who told you that Mr. Ferrars was marricd, Thomas?” 
‘1 see Mr. Ferrars myself, ma'am, this morning in 
Exeter, and his lady too, Miss Steele az was, They was 
Te in a chaise at the door of the New London Inn, 
‘went there with = 2 ieuage from Sal Bally at the Paik to 
her brother, who is boys. 1 happened 
to look up as I went by the chaite, and eo I sce directly 
is was the youngest Miss Steele; so J took off my hat, 
«1 she knew me and calicd ta me, and enquired after you, 
ma'am, and the young ladies, especially Miss Marianne, 
and bid me 1 ehould give her compliments and Mr. Fer- 
ras’, their best compliments and service, and how sorry 
ey was they had not time to come on end see yous but 
they was in a great hurry to go forwards, for they was 
going farther down for a little while, but bowsever, when 
they come back, they'd 1sake cure to come and see you.” 
“ But did ahe tell you she was married, Thomas?” 
Yes, mam. She smiled, and seid how she had 
changed her name cince she was in these parts. She waa 
always a very sfftble end fice-spolen young, Indy, Pend 
very civil behaved. Bo, I made free to wish Ber Joy? 
& Was Mr. Ferrars in the carriage with her?” 
“ Yes, ma'am, I just sce him leaning back in it, Lut he 
did not look up: he never was a gentleman much for 
Scrkine = 





‘Eiinor’s heart could easily account for bis not putting 
himself forward ; and Mrs. Dashwood probably found the 
same explanation. 

*« Was there no one else in the carriage?” 

No, ma'am, anly they two.” 

& Do'you know where they came from?” 

“ They come straight from town, as Miss Lucy — Mra, 

Ferrara told me.” 

«© And are going farther weatward?” 

“ Yes, ma‘am— but not to bide long. will soon 
be bs :k again, and then they'd be sure end call hero.” 

‘Mrs. Dashwood now leoked at ber daughter ; but Elinor 
Krew patter tam S0) expect hem: She recognised tha 

x 


whule of Lucy in the and was confident 
that Edward would never come hear them, the obeerved 
in = low voice, to her mother, that they were probably 
going down to Mr. Pratt's, near Plymouth. 

‘Thomas's intelligence seemed over. Elinor looked as if 
sho wished to hear more. 

Did yon see them off, before you came away?” 

« No, ma’am—-the horees was just coming out, but 1 
ould not bide any longer: 1 was afraid of being Jax.” 

“Yes, ma'am, she said how she was very well; and 
to my mind she waa always = very handsome young lady 
—and she seemed vastly contented.” 

Mrs. Dashwood could think of no other question ; and 


long 
tnd ellence, “Mare! Dashwood feared to hasard any remuk, 
and ventured not to offer consolation. She now found that 
she had erred in relying on Elinor’s representation of her- 
self; and justly concluded that every thing bad been ex- 
presily softened st the time, to spare her from sn increase 
for 


this persuasion die bad been umjunt, inettentive, nays almost 
sankind, to her Elinor ; that Bariaone's afliction, becatse 

scknowledged, more immediately before her, had too 
iiuch engromed ber tenderness, ana let ber aveay to forget 
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that in Elinor she might have = daughter suffering almost 
as much, certainly with lees self-provocation and greater 
fortitude, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Exon now found the difference between the expectation 
of an unpleasant event, bowover certain the mind may be 
told to consider it, and certainty itself. She now found 
that, in spite of herself, she had always admitted = hope, 
while Edward remained single, that something would occur 
to prevent his marrying Lucy ; that some resolution of his 
own, some mediation of friends, or some more cligible op- 
portunity of establishment for the lady, would arise to amiat 
the happiness of all. But he was now married ; and she 
Le year ined her er heart for the lurking flattery which so nfich 
itened the psin of the intelligence. 

taanginedy should be murriel wo acon, before (as she 
eae cent oe nie 
e in possession > a liate 
at first; bat she soon saw Posed it was that Lucy, in 
her self.provident care, in her haste to secure him, should 
overlook every thing but the risk of delay. They were mar- 
ried,— married in town, —and now bastening down to her 
uncle's. What had Edward felt on being within four 
miles of Barton,—on seeing ber mother's servant,——on 


menage 
would soon, she supposed, be settled at Delaford: — 
‘Delaford,— that place in which so much conspired to give 
her an interest ; which she wished to be acquainted with, 
and yet desired to avoid. She saw them in an instant in 
{hele parmonage house: sew in Lucy the active, contziving 
‘uniting at once a desire of smart appearance 

with the utmost frugality, and ssbamed to be easpocted of 
Ihalf ber comomical practices; yarmuing ber own interest im 

= 
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every thonght; conrting the favour of Colouel Brandon, of 
Mra. Jennings, and of every wealthy friend. In Edward, 
she knew not what she saw, nor what she wished to scc, 
Hepa of unhappy, nothing pleased her: she turned away 
her head from every sketch of him. 
Elinor flattered herself that some one of their connec- 


event, and give farther particulars; but day after day 
pewol off, and brought no letter, no tidings. Though 
uncertain that any one were to blame, she found fault 
with every absent friond. They were all thoughtikes or 
indolen 


it 

“© When do you write to Colonel Brandon, ma'am?” 
waa an enquiry which sprung from the impationce of her 
mind to have something going on. 

“* 1 wrote to him, my love, last weck, and rather expect 
to sce than to hear from him again. I earnestly pressed his 
coming to us, and should not be sarprised to ece him walk 
in today, or to-morrow, or any day.’ 

‘This waa gaining something, — something to look for- 

watdto, Colonel Brandon must have nome infoimation to 
give. 
Scareely had she se determined it, when the figure of a 
man on Iherecback drew ber eyes to the window, ‘He stop~ 
ped at their gate. It was a gentleman, — it was Coloncl 
Brandon himself. Now she should hear more, end she 
trembled in expectation of it. Bat it was not Colonel Bran- 
don ; neither his sir, nor his height. Were it possible, sho 
should say it nrast be Edward. She looked again. He hed 
just dismounted: she conkd not be mistaken,—it was El- 
ward. She moved away, and set down. “ He comes from 
‘Mr. Pratt's purposely to see us. TF wif be calm,—1 will be 
raistress of mynelf.” 

In moment she perceived that the others were likewise 
aware of the mistake. She saw ber mother and Marienne 
change colour, — saw them look at herse!f, and whisper a 
few sentences to each other. She would have given the 
world to be sable to speak, and to make them understand 
that she hoped no coolness, no slight, would sppear in their 
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‘behaviour to him; but she had no utterance, and was 
obliged to leave all to their own discretion. 

‘Not # syllable passed aloud. They all waited in silence 
for the appearance of their visiter. Jlis footsteps were 
lieard along the gravel path: in a moment be was in tbe 

sage, and in another he was before them. 

His countenance, as he entered the room, was not too 
happy, even for Elinor. His complexion was white with 
ugitation ; aud he looked as if fearful of his reception, and 
consciour that he merited no kind one. Mrs. Dashwood, 
however, conforming, as she trusted, to the wishes of that 
daughter, by whom she then meant, in the warmth of her 
heart, to be guided in every thing, met him with « look of 
forced complacency, gave him her hand, and wished him 
Joy. 

He coloured, and stammered out an seinselligile re rerly. 
Elinor’s lips had moved with her mother’s; and, when 
moment of action was over, she wished that she had sueken 
hands with him too. Dut it was then too late; and, with 
‘@ countenance meaning to be open, she sat down sgain, and 
talked of the weather. 

Marianue bad retreated as much as possible out of aight, 
to conceal her distress ; and Margaret, understanding somo 
part, but not the whole of the case, thought it incumbent 
on ber to be dignified, and therefore took a scat as fax from 
Iii aa she could, and maintained a strict silence. 

‘When Elinor had ceased to rejoice in the dryncas of the 
soagon, a very awful pause took place. 1: was put an end 
to by Mrs, Dashwood, who felt obliged to hope that he had 
loft Mra. Ferrara very well, In a hurried manner, he 
replied in the affirmative. 

‘Another 

Elinor, resolving to exert herself, though fearing the 
sound of her own voice, now said,— 

«Is Mra, Ferrara at Longstaple?” 

“ At Longstaple!” he replied, with an air of surprise, 
“No; my mother is in town.” 

*T meant,” said Elinor, taking up some work from the 
table, “* to enquire after Mrs. Edward Ferrars.” 

®he dared not look up ; ; but her mother and Marianne 
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both turned their eyes on him. He colonred, seemed 
perplexed, looked doubtingly, and, after some hesitation, 


«Perhaps you mean my brother: you mean Mrs.— 
‘Mrs. Robert Ferrars.’ 

“© Mrs. Robert Ferrars!" was repeated by Marianne and 
her mother in an secent of the utmoct amazement; and 
though Elinor could not speak, even her eyea were fixed on 
him with the seme impatient wonder. He rose from his 
scat, and walked to the window, apparently from not know. 
ing what to do; took up a pair of scissors that lay there ; 
and, while spoiling both them and their sheath by cutting 
the latter to pieces aa he spoke, aaid, in hurried voice,— 

“© Perhaps you do not know: you not have beard 
that my brother ia lately married to—to the youngest —to 
Miss Lucy Steele.” 

‘Hia words were echood with unspeakable astonishment 
by all but Elinor, who who sat, with her head leaning ore her 
work, in a state of such agitation as made ber hardly know 
where she was. 

‘es,” anid he: “ they were married lest week, end sr 
now at Davis 

Elinor could aititno longer. She almost ran out of the 
room ; and, as soon as the door was closed, burst into tears 
of joy, which ut first she thought would never cease. Ed- 
ward, who had till then Jooked any where, rather than st 
her, saw her hurry away, and perhaps saw, or even heard, 
her emotion ; for immediately afterwards he fell inte « 





towards the » leaving the others in tho q 
t and perplexity on « change in hia situation so 
wonderral and eo sudden, -—® perplexity which they had 


no mesus of Asening but by their own conjecturer. 
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CHAPTER XIiI 


Umaccourrasis, however, as the circumstances of his re- 
lease might appear to the whole family, it was certain ther 
Edward was free; and to what purpose that freedom would 
be employed was easily pro-determined by all ;—for after 
experiencing the blessings of one imprudent engagement, 
contracted without his mother’s consent, as be had alrealy 
done for more than four years, nothing lesz could be ex- 
pected of him in the failure of that, than the immediate 
‘contraction of another. 

His errand at Barton, in fact, wasasimple one. It 
was only to ask Elinor to him ; and considering that 
he was not altogether ced in such a question, it 
might be strange that be should feel so uncomfortable in 

case as he really did, s0 much in need of en- 
coarhgemene and frech sir 

‘How soon he had walked himself into the proper reso- 
lution, however, how soon nn opportunity of exercising it 
occarred, in what manner he ex; moself, and how 
he was received, need not be peutoalarly told. “This only 
need be said; — that when they all sat down to table at 
four o'clock, about three hours after his arrival, he had 
secured his lady, engaged her mother's consent, and was 
not only in the rapturous profession of the lover, but, in the 
reality of reason and truth, cue of the happiest of mon. 
‘His situation indeed waa more than commonly joyful. He 
had more than the ordinary triumph of nccepted love to 
ewell his heart, and raise his spirits. Ho was relcased, 
without any reproach to himself, from an entanglement 
which had long formed his misery, from a woman whom 
he had long ceased to love ; and elevated at once to that 
security with another, which he must have thought of 
almost with despair, a soon as he had learned to consider 
it with desire. He was brought, not from doubt or sus- 
pense, but from misery to heppiness; and the change 
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was openly spoken im such a genuine, flowing, grateful 
cheerfulness, as his friends had never witnessed in him 
before. 

‘His heart was now open to Elinor ; all ita weaknesses, 
all its errors confessed, and bis first boyish attachment to 
Lucy treated with all the philosophic dignity of twenty- 
four. 

«© [¢ was a foolish, idle inclination on my side,” said be, 
“the consequence of ignorance of the world, and want 
of employment. Had my mother given me some active 

jon when I was removed at eighteen from the care 
of Mr. Pratt, I think, nay, I am sure, it would never 
lhave happened ; for though I left Longstaple with what I 
thought, at the time, a most unconquerable preferenoe for 
his niece, yet, had I then had any pursuit, any object to 
engage my time and keep me at a distance from her for a 
few months, I should very soon have outgrown the fancied 
attachment, especially by mixing more with the world, as 
yo such acase A must have done. But instead of baving 
any thing to do, instead of having any profession chosen 
for me, or being allowed to choose any myself, I returned 
home to be completely idle ; and for the first twelvermonth 
afterwards I hed not even the nominal employment, 
which belonging to the university would have given me, 
for I was not entered at Oxford till I wasnincteen. 1 had 
therefore nothing in the world to do, but to fancy myrclf 
in love; and as my mother did not make my home in 
every respect comfortable, as I had no friend, no companion 
in my brother, and disliked new acquaintence, it was not 
‘unnatural for me to be very often at Longstaple, where I 
always felt mypelf at home, and was always sure of a wel 
and accordingly I spent the greatest part of my 
time there from eighteen to nineteen: Lucy appeared every 
thing that was emisble and obliging. She was pretty too 
t least I thought so then ; and I had scen 20 little of 
other women, that I could make no compariscna, and see 
no defects. Considering every thing, therefore, I hope, 
foolish a2 our engagement was, foolish as it has since in 
every way bean proved, it was not at the time an unnatural 
or av inexensahle piece of folly.” 
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"The change which a few hours had wrought in the minds 
amu] the happiness of the Dashwoods, was such—so great— 
ag promised them all the satisfaction of a siccpicas night. 
Mra. Dashwood, too happy to be comfortable, knew not how 
to love Edward, nor praise Elinor enough, how to be 
enough thankful for bis reloasc without wounding his de- 
licacy, nor how at once to give them leisure for unreatraincd 
conversation together, and yet enjoy, as she wished, the 
sight and society of both. 

‘Marianne could speak Aer hsppiness only by tears. 
Comparisons woukl occur—regreta would arise ; and her 
Joy, though sincere as her love for her sister, was of a kind 
to give ber neither spirits nor language. 

But Elinor—how are her foelings to be described ? 
From the moment of learning that Lucy was marzici 
to another, that Edward was free, to the moment of his 
justifying the hopes which had eo instantly followed, sho 
‘was every thing by turns but tranquil. But when the sccond 
moment had passed, when she found every doubt, every 
solicitude remoyed, compared ber situation with what so 
Jately it had been, —saw him honourably re'eascd fren his 
former engagement, —saw him instantly profiting by the re- 
lease, to address hersclf anit declare an affection as tender, 
&s constant as she had ever supposed it to be, — she was 
oppressed, she was overcome by ber own felicity; and 
happily disposed as is the human mind to be easily fami- 
lisrized with any change for the better, it required svveral 
hours to give scdatencss to her spirits, or any degree of 
tranquillity to her heart. 

Edward was now fixed st the cottage at leaut for 
a week; for whatever other claims might be made on 
him, it waa impossiblo that leas than a week should be 
given up to the enjoyment of Klinor's company, or suffire 
to say half that was to be ssid of the past, the prescnt, 
the future ; for though a very few hours spent in the 
hard labour of incessant talking will despatch more subjects 
than can really be in between any two rational 
ercatures, yet with lovers it is different. Between them na 
subject is finished, no communication is cven made, till it 
bas been made et feast twenty times over. 
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Lucy‘s marriage, the unceasing and reasonable wonder 
among them all, formed of course one of the earliest discus— 
sions of the Jovers ; and Elinor's particular knowledge of 
soak party made{t sypear to ber, in overy view, as one of the 
most extraordinary and unaccountable circumstances she 
hhad ever heard. How they could be thrown together, and by 
what attraction Robert could be drawn on to mazry a girl, 
of whoea beauty she had herself heard him speek without 
any admiration, — 2 girl, too, already engaged to his bro- 
ther, and on whose acocunt that brother had been thrown 
off by his family,—-it was beyond her comprehension to 
make out To her own heart it wan 2 delightful affair, to 
her imagination ic was even a ridiculous one, but to her 
reason, her judgment, it was completely » puzzle, 

Edward could only attempt an explanation by supposing, 
that, perhaps, at firat accidentally meeting, the vanity of 
he eae Diss een 20, wuther a UF se any wesw eee 
as to lead by degrose to all the rest. Elinor remem! 
what Robert had told her in Harley Street, of chs onaion 
of what hia own mediation in his brother's affuirs might 
hhava-done, if applied to in time. She repeated it to 
Edward. 

Sees eae exactly Ime Doberes weenie samadiete 
observation. ‘And that,” be presently ly added, * might 
perhaps be in hie heed when ecquaintance between 
them fixst began. And Lucy, perbaps, at first might think 
only of procuring hia good offices in my favour. Other 
designs might afterwarde arise.” 

‘How long it had been carrying on between them, how- 
ever, he was equally et a loss with herself to make out; 
for at Oxford, where he had remained by choice ever since 
hia quitting London, be had had no means of hearing of 
her but from herself, and her letters to the very last were 
neither lees frequent nor less affectionate than usual. Not 
the smallest suspicion, therefore, had ever occurred to pre~ 
pare him for what followed ; ‘and when at last it burst 
‘on him in « letter from Lucy herself, he had been for some 
ime, he believed, Thalf stxptGod, berween the woudes, the 
horror, and auch & verance. He 
lovter fase Faines’s henda. = 
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Dear Sir, 

*© Being very aure 1 bave long lost your affections, I have 
thought myself at liberty to bestow my own on another, 
and have no doubt of being as happy with him as I once 
used to think I might be with you ; bat I scorn to acecpt 
aband while the heart was another's. Sincerely wish you 
happy in your choice, and it shall not be my fault if wo 
are not always good friends, as our near relationship now 
makea proper. I can safely say I owe you no ill-will, 
and am sure you will be too generous to do us any ill 
offices. Your brother has gaincd my affections entirely ; 
and as we could not live without one another, we are just 
returned from the altar, and are now on our way to Dawlish 
for a few weeks ; which place your dear brother has great 
curiosity to see, but thought I would first trouble you with 
these few lines, and shall always remain, 

“ Your sincere wellwisher, friend, and siater, 
“ Looy Fawxans. 


 L have burnt all your letters, and will rcturn your 
picture the first opportunity. Please to destroy my scrawl 
— but the ring with my hair you are very welcome to 


Elinor read and returned it without any comment. 

“« J will not ask your opinion of it as a composition, 
said Edward. “ For worlds would not I have had a 
letter of hers seen by you in former days. In a sister it 
fa bad enough, but in a wife! how I bave blushed over 
the pagea of her writing! and I bolieve I may cay that 
since the first half year of our foolish business this is the 
only letter I ever received from her, of which the snb- 
stance made me any smends for the defect of the style.” 

«« Howaver it may have come about,” said Elinor. after 
&, pense, “* they ere certainly marriel ; and your mo- 
ther has brought on herself = most sppropriate puntsh- 
ment. The independence she settled on Hobert, through 
resentment against you, has put it in his power to make 
bis own choice; and che has actually been bribing one son 
with a thousand = year to do the very deed which she 
dizinherited the other for intending to do. She will hardly 
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be leas hurt, 1 suppose, by Robert's marrying Lucy, than 
the would have been by your marrying her. 

‘Bho will be more heart by it, for Robert always was 
her favourite. She will be more hurt by it, and on the 
same principle will forgive him much sooner.” 

In what state the affhir stood st present between them 
Edward knew not, ‘for no communication with any of bin 
family had yet been attempted by him. He hed quitted 
Oxford within four-and-twenty after Lucy’s letter 


leatousy with which he had once thought of Colonel Bran 
dou, in spite of the modesty with which he rated 

feserta, and the politeness with which he talked of hie 
Uoubts, be did not, upon the whole, expect a very cruel 
reception, It waa his business, however, to uay that ho 
did,,and he said it very prettily. What he might say on 


message by 
‘Thomas, was perfectly clear to Elinor ; and Edward him- 
self, now thoroughly enlightened on her character, had no 
acruple in believing her capable of the utmost meanncsa of 
wanton ill-natnre. |“ ‘Though his eyes had been long opened, 
even before hia acquaintance with Elinor began, to 
ignorance and « want of Hberality in some of her pipinnd 
they had been equally imputed, ad, by him, to her want of 
education ; and till her last Ictter reached him, he had 
always believed her to be = well-disposed, good-hearted 
sil, and thoroughly atteched to himeelf. Nothing but 
such « pormaslon covkd have prevented be gutting sn end 
to an engagement, which, long before the discovery of it 
laid him open to his mother’s anger, hed been a continual 
source of disquiet and regret to bim. 
I thought it my duty,” said he, ‘ independent of my 
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feelings, to give her the option of continuing the ongage- 
ment or not, when I was renounced by my mother, and 
stood to all appearence without a friend in the world to 
waist me. In such « situation as that, where there seemed 
nothing to tempt the avarice the vanity of any living 
creature, how could I suppose, when she so carnestly, vo 
warmly insisted on sharing my fat, whatever it might be, 
that any thing but the most disinterested affection was her 
Indacement? And even now, I cannot comprehend on 
what motive she acted, or what fancied advantage it could 
be to her, to be fettered to a man for whom abe had not 
the emallest regard, and who had only two thousand 
pounde in the world. She could not forcsec that Colonel 
Brandon would give me a living.” 

** No; but she might sappose that something would occur 
in your favour ; that your own family might in time relent. 
And at any rane she lost nothing by continuing the engage- 

for she bas proved that it fettered neither her inells: 
ttlon ae ee — ‘The onateed was cortainiy -s 4 
respectable one, and probably er conaideraiton 
among her friends; and, if nothing more ulvantagoous 
oceurred, it would be better for her to marry you ti 
single.” 

Edward was, of course, immediately convinced that 
nothing could have been more natural than Lucy's conduct, 
nor more self-evident than the motive of it. 

Elinor scolded him, harshly as ladies always scold the 
imprudence which compliments themeelves, for having 
spent so much time with them at Norland, when he must 
haye felt his own inco: 

‘© Your beheviour was certainly very wrong,” said she; 

« because, to eay nothing of my own conviction, our rola- 
tions were all led away by it to fancy = and expect what, as 
you were then situated, could never be. 

He could only plead an ignorance of his own heart, and 
2 mistaken confidence in the force of his engagement. 

I was simple enough to think, that because my Jiith 
was plighted to another, there could be no danger in my 
being with you; and that the consciousness of my engege- 
ment was to keep my heart as safe and sacred as my honoar, 














Edward beard with pleasure of Colonel Brandon's being 
expected at the cottage, as he really wished, not only to be 
‘better acquainted with bim, but to have an opportunity of 
convincing him, that he no louger resented his giving him 
the ving of Delaford. ‘Which, at present,” sald he, “after 
thanks so ungraciously delivered as mine were on the occa 
sion, he must think I have never forgiven him for offering.” 

Now he felt astonished himself that he had never yet 
been to the ‘But so little interest had he taken in 
the matter, that he owed all his knowledge of the house, 

, and glebe, extent of the , condition of the 
and, end rate of the tithes, to Elinor herself, who had 
hhearf wo much of it from Colonel Brandon, and heard it 
with so much attention, az to be entirely mistress of the 
mubject, 

One question after this only remained undecided between 
them ; one difficulty only was to be overcome. They were 
‘Trought together by mutual affection, with the warmest 


pines 
they only wanted something to live upon. Kdward had 
two thousand pounds, and Elinor one, which, with Dela~ 
ford living, was all that they could call their own ; for it 
was impossible that Mrs. Dashwood should advance any 
thing ; and they wore neither of them quite enough in love 
to think thet three hundred and Afty pounds year would 
supply them with the comforts of 
Ridwend war not cntirely wideout hopes of some favour. 
able change in his mother towards him ; and on that he 
reated for the reaidoe of their income. But Elinor had no 
uch dependence ; for, since Edward would still be unable 
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wo saetry Tie eres and his choosing heraeif had Leen 
spoken of in Mrs. Ferrars’s flattcring language as nity . 
lesser evil than his choosing Lucy Steele, she feared 
Robert's offence would serve no other purpose than to 
enrich Fanny. 

About four finys af bai Edward's arrival Celonel Brandon 
appeared, to c: ira. Dashwoou's satisfaction, 
give her the a of Le lbatedan for the first time since her 
living at Barton, more company with her than her house 
would hold. Edward was ellowed to relain the privilego 
of first comer, and Colonct Brandon, therefore, walked 
every night to his old quartere at the Park ; from whence 
he usually returned in the morning, carly enough to inter- 
ropt the lovers’ first téte-d-téte before breakfast. 

A three weeks’ residence at Delaford, where, in hin 
evening hours at Teast, he had little to do but to calculate 
the dixproportion between thirty-six and seventeen, brought 
him to Barton ate aed ee all Fea 
im t in Matiaune’s looks, all the kindness of ber 
ee ee ee 

2, to it chees jong su lenda, CT, 
Sno each flattery, he did revive. No rumour of They: 
marriage had yet reached him: be kuew nothing of what 
had passed ; and the first hours of his visit were consc- 
quently spent in hearing and in wondering. Every thing 
waa explained to him by Mrs. Dashwood ; aul he found 
fresh reason to rejoice in what he had done fur Mr. Ferrars, 
since cyentually it promoted the interest of Elinor. 

‘It would be needless 1o say, that the gentlemen advanced 
in the good opinion of each other, a2 they advanced in cach 
other's acquaintance, for it could not be otherwise. Their 
resemblance in good principles and good sensc, in dis; 
sition and manner of thinking, would probably have be 
uiiicient to unite them in friendship, without any other 
attraction; but thelr being in love with two sisters, and 
‘two sisters foud of each other, made that mutual regard 
inevitable and , immediate, which salah otherwise have 
waited the effect of time and jt 

‘The letters from town, which a fon days before would 
have made every nerve in Elinor’s body thrill with trans- 

¥ 
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port, now arrived to be read with less emotion than mirth, 
Mrs. Jennings wrote to tell the wonderful tale, to vent her 
honest indignation against the jilting girl, and pour forth 
her compassion towards poor Mr. Edward, who, slic was 
sure, hat quite doted upon the worthless hussy, and wan 
now, by all accounts, almost broken-hearted, at Oxford. 
“IT do think,” ahe continued, “ nothing was ever car- 
ried on a0 sly ; for it was but two days before Lucy called 
and sat a couple of hours with me. Not « soul suspected 
any thing of the matter, not even Nancy, who, poor soul { 
came erying to me the day after, in a great fright for fear 
of Dies. Ferrars, as well as not knowing how to get to 
Plymouth ; for Lucy, it seems, borrowed all ber money 
before she went off to be married, on purpose, we supporo, 
to make a show with, and poor Nancy hed not seven shil- 
lings in the world ; so 1 was very glad to give her five 
guineas to take her down to Exeter, where she thinks of 
staying three or four weeke with Mrs. Uurgess, in hopes, 
as I tell her, to fall in with the Doctor again. And I 
must say that Lucy’s crossness not to take her along with 
shemnainithe else So waren thn. Soe Me wed 
J cannot get im out of ‘my head, you must send for 
Bin 0 Pertone ea Hee must try to comfort 
im.” 

Mr. Dashwood’s strains were more solemn, Mra. Fer- 
rare was the most unfortunate of women — poor Fanny 
had wufftred agonies of sensibility—and he considered 
the existence of each, under such a blow, with grateful 
wonder. Robert's offence, was unpardonable, but Lucy's 
was infinitely worse. Neither of them was cver again to 
be mentionsd to Mrs. Ferrara; and even, if she might 
hereafter be induced to forgive her son, his wife should 
never be acknowledged as her daughter, nor be permitted! 








rested for tb-vould have been taken to prevent the marrlage 
such depe called on Elinor to join with him m regret 
‘Lucy's engagement with Edward bad not rather 
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been fulfilled, than that she should thus be the meane 
of spreading misery farther in the family. We thus con- 
dnued : — 


Mrs. Ferrars has never yet mentioned Edward's namc, 
which does not surprise us ; but, to our great astonishment, 
nota line bas been received from him on the occasiou. 
Perhaps, however, he is kept silent by his fear of offending ; 
and I shall, therefore, give him a hint, by a line to Oxford, 
that hie sister and I both think a letter of proper submis- 
sion from him, adkLcased perhapa to Fanny, and by her 
shown to her mother, might not be taken amisa; for we 
all know the tenlernces of Mrs. Ferraie’s heart, and that 
whe wishes for nothing so much as to be on good terms 
wi me per, children.” 

yh waa of come importance to the prospec: 
bute conduct of Edward. Lt determined him to attempt a 
reconciliation, though not exactly in the manner pointed 
out by their brother and sister. 

« A letter of proper submission!” repeated be; ‘ would 
they have me beg my mother’s pardon for Robert's ingre- 
titude to Ker, and breach of honour to me? I can make 
no submission. I am grown neither humble nor penitent 
by what hes passed. I am grown very happy; but that 
would not interest, I know of no submission that i pro- 
per for me to make.’ 

*< You may certainly ask to be forgiven,” uaid Elinor, 
* Deeause you have offended ; and I shoald think you might 
um venture so far as to profess some concern for having 
ever formed the engagement which drew on you your ino- 
ther's anger.” 

He agreed that he might. 

“© And when she has forgiven you, perhaps a little hu. 
aility may be convenient while acknowledging = secont 
engagement, almost as imprudcnt in Aer eyes as the first.” 

‘He had nothing to urge against it, but still resisted the 
idea of a letter of proper subinission ; and, therefore, to 
make it easier to him, as he declared a much greater wil- 
Lingness to mske mean concessions by word of mouth than 
‘on paper, it was resolved that, instead of writing to Fanny, 
fe should go to London, and personally entreat her gout 
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offices in his favour. ‘* And if they roally do interes 
themselves,” said Marianne, in her new character of can- 
dour, “in bringing about a reconciliation, I shall think thet 
aven Jolin and Fenny sre not entirely without merit.” 

‘After a visit on Colonel Brandon's side of only three or 
four days, the two gentlemen quitted Berton together. 
‘They were to go immediately to Delaford, that Edward 
inight have some personal knowledge of hia future home, 
aud aseiat his patron and friend in deciding on what im- 
provements were nceded to it; and from thence, after 
ataying there a couple of nights, he was to proceed on bis 
journey to town. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Arran a Proper resistance on the part of Mrs. Ferrers, 
Just so violent and so steady as to preserve her from that 
Teproach which she always seemed fearful of incurring, the 
reproach of being too amiable, Edward was admitted to her 
Presence, and pronounced to be again her pon. 

Wer family had of late beon cxecedingly Suctunting. 
For many years of her life she had had two sons; bat the 
erime and annihilation of Edward, a few weeks ago, had 
robbed her of one ; the similar annihilation of Robert had 
left her for a fortnight without any ; and now, by tho re- 
suscitation of Edward, she had one again. 

In spite of his being allowed once more to live, howcver, 
he did not feel the continuance of bis existence secure till 
he had revealed his present engagement; for the publi- 
cation of that circumstance, be feared, might give a sudden 
turn to his constitution, and carry him off as rapidly as bo- 
fore. With apprehensive caution, therefore, it was revealed; 
and be was listened to with unexpected calmness. M-o 
Ferrars at first reasonably endeavoured to disquade him 
from marrying Miss Dashwood, by every arguineut on bar 
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power; told him, that in Mies Morton be would have a 
woman of higher rank and larger fortune; and enforced 
the assertion, by observing that Miss Morton wes th: 
daughter of a nobleman with thirty thousand pound 
while Misz Dashwood was only the daughter of a private 
gentleman with no more than three; but when she found 
that, though perfectly admitting the truth of her represent- 
ation, he was by no means inclined to be guided by it, she 
Judged it wisest, from the experience of the past, to sub. 
mit; and, therefore, after such an ungracious delay as ale 
owed to her own dignity, and as served to prevent every 
suspicion of good-will, she iswued her decree of consent to 
the marriage of Edward and Elinor. 

‘What she would engage to do towards augmenting their 
income was next to be considered ; anil hore it plainly ap- 
peared, that though Edward was now her ontly son, be wae 
by no means her eldest ; for while Robert was incvitably 
endowed with a thousand pounds a year, not the amallest 
objection was made against Edward's taking ordera for the 
anke of two hundred and fifty at the utmost ; nor was any 





thing promised elther for the t or in future, yond 
the ‘ten thousand pounds, which hed boen given with 
ranny. 


It was as much, however, ax was desired, and more thait 
was expected, by Edward and Elinor; and Mrs. Ferrars 
herself, by her ebuffling excuses, seemed the only person 
surprised at her not giving more. 

With en income quite sufficient to their wants thus 
vecured to them, they had nothing to wait for after Edward 
was in possemion of the living Wut the readiness of the 
house, to which Coloncl Brandon, with an eager desire for 
the accommodation of Elinor, was making considerable 
improvements ; and after waiting some time for their com- 
pletion, — after experiencing, a2 usual, a thousand disap~ 
pointments and delays, from the unaccountable dilatoriness 
‘of the workmen,— Elinor, a4 usual, broke through the first 
positive resolution, of not marrying tll c\ery thing was 
ready ; and the ceremony took place in Barton church early 
in the extaran. 

‘The frat month after thelr marriage was spent with thelt 
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friend at fle mansion-house ; from whence they could #0 


caer died on ae nee ‘could choose papers, pro- 
ject shrubberies, and invent a swoep. Mra Jenmisas'a 
Prophecies, though rather jumbled together, were chiefly 
fulfilled ; for she was able to visit Edward and his wife in 
their parsonage by Michselmw ; and she found in Elinor 
and her husband, as she really believed, one of the happiest 
couple in the world. They hod, in fact, nothing to wish 
for, but the marriage of Colonel Brandon and Marianne, 
and rather better pasturage for their cows. 

‘They were visited on their first settling by almost all 
thelr relation and friends. Mrs, Ferrars came to inspect 
the happiness which she waa almost ashamed of having 
authorised ; and even the Dashwoods were at the expense 
of a journey from Sussex to do them honour. 

«’T will ‘not say that I am disappointed, my dear sister,” 
said John, os they were walking together one morning 
before the gates of Delaford House, vS, that would be seying 
too much ; 5, fox certeinly you have been one of the most for- 

jansts you young women in world, as itis. But, I confess, 

give me great vleasure to call Colonel Brandon 
teeter ‘His property here, hin place, bis house, — every 
thing in such respectable and excellent condition !" “And bis 
woous,— 1 have not secon such timber sny where in Dorset- 
ahire aa there is now standing in Delaford Hanger! And 
though, perheps, Marianne may not seem exactly the person 
to attract him, yet I think it would sltogether be advisable 
for you to have them now frequently staying with you ; for, 
as Colonel Brandon seems a great deal at home, nobody can 
tell what may happen ; for, when people are much thrown 
together, and ace little of any body elsc,— and it will 
alwaya be in your power to set her off to advantage, and zo 
forth. In short, you may as well give her a chance: you 
understand me.’ 

But though Mrs. Ferrara did come to see them, and 
always treated them with the make-believe of decent affec— 
tion, they were never insulted by her real favour and pre- 
ference. That was due to the folly of Robert, and the 
cunning of his wife; and it was earned by them before 
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many months had pasecd away. The selfish asgacity of the 
satter, which had at first drawn Robert into the scrape, was 
the principal instrument of his deliverance from it ; for her 
respectfal humility, assiduous attentions, and endicas fiat- 
teries, as soon as the smallest opening was given for their 
exercise, reconciled Mrs. Ferrara to hia choice, and re- 
established him completely in ber favour. 

The whole of Lacy’s behaviour in the affhir, end the 
proaperity which crowned it, therefore, may be held forth 
as ® most encouraging instance of what an earnest, an 
unceasing attention to self-interest, however its progress 
may be apparently obstructed, will do in securing every 
advantage of fortune, with no other sacrifice than that 
of time and conscience. When Robert first sought ber 
acquaintance, and privately visited her in Bartlett's Build. 
ings, it was only with the view imputed to him by hia 
brother. He merely meent to her to give up the 

ent ; and ss there be nothing to oveicome 
but the afféction of both, he naturally expected that onc 
or two interviews would settle the matter. In that point, 
however, and that only, he errea; for though Lucy soon 
gave him hopes that his eloquence would convince her in 
time, another visit, another conversation, was always wanted 
to produce thia conviction. Some doubts always lingercit 
in her mind when they parted, which could only be re- 
moved by another helf hour’s discourse with himrcif. 
His attendance was by this means secured, and the 1ent 
followed in course. Instead of talking of Edward, they 
came gradually to talk only of Robert,—a subject cr 
which he had always more to say than on any other, anu 
in which she soon betrayed an interest even equsl to hi, 
own; and, in short, it became speedily evident to both, 
that ‘he hed entirely supplanted his brother. He was 
proud of his conquest, prond of tricking Edward, and very 
proud of marrying privately without his mother’s consent, 
‘What immediately followed is known. ‘They passed some 
months in great happiness at Dawlish ; for she had many 
relations and old acquaintance to cut—and he drew several 
plane for magnificent cottages; and from thence returning 
to town procured the forgrvenerz of Mrs, Ferrars, by the 








simple expedienc of asking it, which, at Lucy's instigation, 
was adopted. The forgiverices, at first, indeed, as was 
reasonable, comprehended only Robert; and Lucy, who 
had owed hia mother no dnty, and therefore could have 
transgressed none, still remained some weeks longer un- 
pardoned. But perseverance in humility of conduct and 
Messages, in self-condemnation for Robert's offence, and 
gratitude for the unkindness she was treated with, pro. 
cured her in time the haughty notice which overcame he: 
by its graciousness, and led soon afterwards, by rapit 
dlegrees, to the highest state of affection and infinenco. 
Lucy became as necessary to Mrs, Ferrare as either 
Robert or Fanny ; and whiie Edward was never cordially 
forgiven for having once intended to marry her, and Eli- 
for, though mmperior to her in fortune and birth, was 

of aa an intruder, she was in every thing con- 
wltered, and always openly acknowledged, to be x favourite 
child. ‘They settled in town, recefved very liberal assiat- 
ance from Mra. Ferrars, were on the best terms imaginable 
with the Dashwoods ; and, setting aside the j and 
ill-will continually subelating between Fanny and Lucy, 
in which their husbands of course took a part, as well an 
the frequent domestic dissgreements between Robert and 
Lucy themselves, nothing could exceed the harmony in 
which they all lived together. 

‘What Edward had done to forfeit the right of eldest 
son might heave puxzled many people to find out; and 
what Robert bad done to succeed to it might have pusaled 
them still more. It was an arrangement, however, jus- 
tified in its effects, if not in its cause; for nothing ever 
appeared in Robert's style of living or of talking to give a 
suspicion of his regretting the extent of his income, as 
either leaving his brother too little, or bringing himeclf 
too much ; and if Edward might be judged from the ready 
discharge of his duties in every particular, from an in- 
creasing attachment to bis wife and his home, and from 
the regular cheerfulness of his spirits, he might be sup- 
posed no lees contented with his lot, no less free from 
every wish of 2n exchange. 

Elinor’s marriage divided her as litle from her family 
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as con'd well be contrive?. without rendering the cottace 
at Barton ontirely useless, for ber mother and sisters 
spent much more than half their time with her. Mrs. 
Dashwood was acting on motives of policy as well ax 
pleasure in the frequency of her visits at Delaford; for 
her wish of bringing Merianne and Colonel Brandon to 
gether was hardly less earnest, though rather more liberal 
than what John had expressed. Jt was now her darling 
object, Precious as was the company of her daughter 
to her, she desired nothing so much as to give up its 
constant enjoyment to her valued friend; and to see Ma- 
vianne settled at the mansion-house wax cqually the wish 
of Edward anil Elinor, They each felt his sorrows, and 
their own obligations, and Marianne, by general consent, 
‘was to be the reward of all. 

With such a confederacy against her—with a know~ 
Sedge so intimate of his goodness—with a conviction of hin 
food attachment to herself, which at last, though long 
after it was observable to every hedy clse— burst on her — 
what could she do? 

Marianne Dashwood was born to an catraordinagy fate. 
She was born to discover the falxchool of her own opl~ 
nionn, and to counteract, by her conduct, her most favouilte 
maxims She was born to overcome an affection formed 
0 late in life as at seventcen, and with no sentiment su- 
yperior to strong ceteem and lively friendship, voluntarily 
« give her hand to another !— and that other, a man who 
had suffered no less than herself under the cvent of a 
former attachment, whom, two years before, she had con- 
sidered too okl to be married,—and who still sought the 
constitutional safeguard of a fiannel waistcoat ! 

‘But so it was. Instead of falling « nacrificc to an ir. 
resistible passion, as once she had fondly flattcred herself 
with expecting, instead of remaining even for ever with 
her mother, and finding her only pleasures in retirement 
and study, an afterwards in her more calm and sober 
judgment she hud determined on,— she found hereclf at 
ninetecn submiting to new attachments, entering on new 
duties, placed in a new home, a wife, the mistress of a 
family, and the patronese of a village. 
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Colonel Brandon was now as Lappy as all those who 
best loved him believed he deserved to be: in Marianne 
hho was consoled for every past affliction: her regard and 
ler society restored his mind to animation, and ble spirits 
to cheerfulness ; and that Marianne found her own hap~ 
piness in forming his, was equally the persuasion and 
delight of each observing friend. Marianne could never 
love by hal and her whole heart became, in time, as 
much devoted to her husband as it had once been to Wil- 
longhby. 

Willoughby could not hear of her marriage without a 
pang ; and his punishment was soon afterwards complete, 
in the voluntary forgiveness of Mrs. Smith, who, by stating 
his marriage with a woman of character as the source of 
her clemency, gave him reason for believing that bad he 
ebaved with honour towards Marianne be might at once 
have been happy and rich. That bis rcpentance of mic- 
conduct, which thus bro its own punishment, was sin- 
cere, need not be dou! noe, that he Icng thonglit of 
Colonel Braniton with envy, end of Marianne with regret. 
But that he was for ever incomeniable, that he fied from 
society, or contracted an habatual gloom of temper, or died 
of a broken heart, must not ve depended ou —for he did 
neither. He lived to exert, and frequently to enjoy him- 
eclf, His wife was not always out of humour, nor his 
home always uncomfortable ; and in his breed of horers and 
doga, ani in sporting of every kind, he found no inconsi- 
derable degree of domestic 

For Marianne, however, in spite of his incivility in sur- 
viving her lose, be always retained that decided regard 
which interested him in cvery thing that befell her, and 
made ber bis secret standard of perfection in womai 












‘Mrs, Dashwood was pradent enough to remain at the 
cottage without attempting a removal to Delsford ; and, 
fortunately for Sir John and Mrs. Jennings, ‘when Ma- 
rignne waa taken from them, Margaret had reached an age 
highly suitable for dancing, and net very {uetigible for 
being supposed to have a lover. 
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Between Barton and Deleford there was that constant 
commmication which strong family affection would na~ 
turally dictate; 2nd among the merits and the happiness of 
Elinor and Marianne, let it not be ranked as the least cun~ 
siderable, that, though sisters, and living almost within 
sight of cach other, they could Hive without disagicement 
between themselves, of producing coolness between thelr 

usband- 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.'3 EERIES OF POPULAR 


BIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Ai these books ia clear readable and Seund in 
wedi neat art eta ier, rpamasl tame ato 


1 Renata” By ei we Score, 51 Helen’aDables, By}.1lannrn- 
@ Kenilworth. ¢ Same. erin-Law 
3 lvanhos. & 3 That Husband of Mine. 
4 The Aotiquery. 97 Same 2 The Scripture | Club of 
§ Paul Clifford. Malley Rest, Sy the Author of 
6 Last aut Oaye of Pompell. By 55 Sketches, and. Tales of 
IDLE. 
poihtam. By Lrrrom Botwan. 56 resdtul Boy, Trotty. | 
Eugene Aram. By the Seme. $7 Democracy! ‘American i 

9 Midsnipman Eaay. iy Cape, 8 Bue Yet ig Woman. By 
‘in, Search tae * 59 theart Art of | Sof ilies 


Bimpk 60 A Bad Bows 
13 The Plokwiok Papete’ by 6 Slundere ofa Gaahful Man: 
‘Gute 


w ARREST, © cae Spee 


15 The Grulee ae oe Yeliownl Ton rapore. By Ww. 


16 Valentine “Vox” Cocerom. 65 scanrereene Spoopendyke. 
17 Charios SMa liey. Dy 7 Pyne caste Wedding. By 
Cagmas Leven, Uletrated by 77 Larry” Fariand’s Wake. 


Ea 7 the Same 

37 iGod'e Own. aa Ist Series, With 78 party Fight and Funeral. 
7 the Sai 

38 Arabian ieMighes’ Entertain. 9 The Midnight Mose, Dy 


eats, Wi ome by 
| n ouayanabigatn sprogtoan 80 Phil Purcel, the Pig-Driver. 


eo Ragraviogs by. Dae 81 Anirish Gath. By the Same. 
beg nar arostioalivorke fs Golng to Maynooth. Ty 
on Quixote. Part1. With the Same. 
90 Tlloatrations 


ey Fs Ienarwer., 83 Pheilm O-Toole'eCourtahip. 
* | iantations by T- 109 3, pemiaisic the PoorScholar. 
42 Hoed’e Own: ad 


20a Seriee, With Neal Malone. By the Same. 
YZ. 
43 Random “shots Sta” By Max 86 X, ‘A Detective Story. 


jos An Old Fossy. ey. By, Max 87 Thebes Secret Poles. By Joun 
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Rew Yor: 10, Boos 


